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Archaeology in China: 


The First Decades 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


WO years ago our revered elder statesman Kenneth Scott Latourette gave 

us a comprehensive review of the development during the last few decades 
of studies in the United States of the Sinic world. In a sense I wish to follow 
in his footsteps, on the one hand broadening the base to include studies by people 
of all nationalities, and on the other narrowing it or restricting it to cover only 
one branch of the many fields of learning represented by our membership. For 
good reasons too I limit the discussion to China alone. Not that important dis- 
coveries have not been made elsewhere, from the Indus River to the island of 
Hokkaido and from Siberia to the Maldive Islands, many of them bearing im- 
portantly on the growth of civilization amongst the Chinese people; a Han 
crossbow lock in Taxila, T‘ang cash at Anuradhapura, a rock-cut representation 
of a Sung junk at Angkor, a late Han bronze at Oc-Eo, pre-Han silk in the frozen 
graves of the Altai, Ch‘i state coins of the third century B.C. in northern Korea, 
and tenth-century block printing in the bosom of the lovely Buddhist statue 
which Chinen brought back to Japan from Pien-liang in the year 985. All these 
and many more were discoveries of recent years in the regions now included in 
the Association for Asian Studies. One might, if desired, construct a much wider 
horizon, and so take in the Han dynasty hu or vase found in Dane John at 
Canterbury and now a prized possession of the British Museum, or Sung to 
Ming porcelain turned up at Fostat and the Kilwa Islands off the coast of 
Tanganyika, and the items of presumed Chinese inspiration discovered on the 
west coast of Central America and in Peru.' But this would take us far afield, 
interesting though the subject may be. They show us how mobile the early 
Chinese were, or, if not the people themselves, certainly the work of their fingers, 
and how valued it was, giving tongue to the comment of Abi Zayd Hasan 
(ca. 916): “Amongst all the creatures of Allah, the Chinese have the cleverest 
hands at designing and creating things: for the execution of all manner of works 
there is no people in the world who can do better than they.’” 





The Presidential Address, delivered at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Boston on April 3, 1957. Dr. Goodrich is Dean Lung Professor of Chinese at Columbia 
University. 

1See Gordon F. Ekholm, ‘‘Is American Indian Culture Asiatic?’’, Natural History, 
LIX (1950), 344 ff.; and Ling Shun-sheng, “Formosan Sea-going Raft and Its Origin in 
Ancient China,’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica (Taipei), I (March 
1956), 1-55. 

? Gabriel Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymén en Inde et en Chine rédigé en 851 
suivi de remarques par Abt Zayd Hasan (vers 916), p. 84. 
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My title reads: the first decades. Why not centuries? Is not Charles Sidney 
Gardner, one of the early presidents of this Association, right in speaking of the 
find in A.D. 281 of the Bamboo Books, or Chu shu chi nien, completed about the 
year 299 B.C., as an “archeological discovery”?* Is not our fellow member 
Richard C. Rudolph justified in writing a history of Chinese archaeology begin- 
ning at perhaps an even earlier date? Is not Joseph Needham on proper ground 
when he agrees with Berthold Laufer, and for that matter with Wang Kuo-wei, 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, and others, in calling certain Chinese scholars of the Sung 
period archaeologists? In one sense, yes. The Chinese in dynastic times were in 
numerous cases first-class antiquarians, first-class epigraphists, and they exer- 
cised scrupulous care in estimating the age of any object found.‘ But is this all 
there is to archaeology? I prefer to think not, agreeing rather with the definition 
of Harry Reginald H. Hall, formerly of the British Museum, who writes: 


It is or should be also the art that deals scientifically with these remains, that excavates 
them from the earth where they have been buried, conserves them and restores them (but 
only so far as to make them intelligible), and publishes them for the information of our- 
selves and posterity. It is a science that has some difficulty in keeping true to its ideal 
because the human interest of the subject attracts to its study many persons of untrained 
minds. The general public realizes that expert work is necessary in order to conserve and 
set up antiquities in the way they are seen in a public museum. And it will probably realize 
in time that expert work is necessary in order to dig properly as well.® 


This has been the catch in all early work in China and in much of the work 
too since 1950: digging has been generally accidental and unreported. What do 


we know of the tomb found in 281, or of the areas where bronzes and wooden 
slips emerged from the soil in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or for that 
matter of the burial grounds where the Hsin-cheng and Old Loyang bronzes 
were discovered in 1923 and 1930? I recall that the late Carl Whiting Bishop, 
Archibald Wenley, and Mr. K. Z. Tung boarded the first available train from 
Cheng-chou to Hsin-cheng when word of the former reached their ears, only to 
find the tombs quarried, not excavated, and many objects wantonly smashed or 
discarded.* And in 1931, when Carl Bishop, Ernest K. Smith, and I reached 
Kaifeng and learned from Bishop William C. White of the astonishing things 
coming out of Chin-ts‘un, we ascertained that all his knowledge about the lay- 
out of the tombs derived from an untrained member of his episcopal staff, or 
from “trusty agents,” as Dr. John C. Ferguson calls them.’ We entrained imme- 
diately for the spot; but there too the ground had been carefully smoothed over. 
The sole evidence of activity were serrated rows of holes made to a depth of 
about ten feet by some tubular instrument sunk in the loess soil to ascertain 
where hard substances (such as funerary bronzes) might occur. 





® Chinese Traditional Historiography, p. 44. 

* Ch‘eng Tzu Yai, tr. Kenneth Starr (1956), p. 16. 

° Encyclopaedia Britannica (1955), I1, 232-233. 

*C. W. Bishop, ‘“The Bronzes of Hsin-cheng hsien,’’ Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, VIII (April 1924), 81-99. 

7 Foreword to Tombs of Old Loyang (1934). Bishop White himself enters a caveat in his 
Introduction, p. 3. 
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If then archaeology is a science starting with excavation, when did it begin? 
The aforementioned Mr. Hall puts it this way: 


The modern epoch of archaeology the world over begins with the inception of the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883. Its dawn had been heralded by the enthusiastic and 
brilliantly successful work of Schliemann at Mycenae in 1875. ... But Schliemann was 
an unscientific digger, as he showed at Troy. It was reserved for Petrie in Egypt to inaug- 
urate the new system of careful excavation, recording and speedy publication.*® 


For China I am tentatively putting forward the date 1920, the year in which 
a team from the Historical Museum in Peking and another from the Chihli 
Provincial Museum in Tientsin followed up the partial exposure of the crossroads 
city of Chii-lu hsien—submerged by mud from the Yellow River when that great 
stream changed its course in the year 1108—and excavated it.’ (It is only a co- 
incidence that that also happens to be the year the author returned to Peking, 
following the First World War.) The newspapers called the town China’s Pom- 
peii, but, though nothing like so important, it did reveal the material culture of 
a small provincial town on Northern Sung times: its streets, houses, and shops, 
and their culture—the ordinary things so often not preserved in tombs or illus- 
trated in scrolls of the masters. There was even one unsigned painting, which 
used to be kept in the Museum in Tientsin and I trust still is, showing a cluster 
of men on horseback in the act of playing polo. Besides this treasure by a painter 
of vigor and real understanding of men and horseflesh,'® to me the most interest- 
ing objects were the common chairs and tables which used to be exhibited in the 
Historical Museum in Peking. 

The next date is probably 1921 when Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson began his 
epoch-making discoveries of the neolithic in Fengtien, Honan, and Kansu, 
followed by the even more startling finds in Lung-ku-shan at Chou-k‘ou-tien at 
the end of the decade. It is pleasant to remember that it was an American 
teacher of chemistry, John MacGregor Gibb, who led Andersson to the spot, 
and that an American foundation had the courage and resources to meet all the 
expenses of this significant enterprise for a whole decade. But the important fact 
is that the excavation at Chou-k‘ou-tien was an international undertaking, in 
which the Geological Survey of China and the Peking Union Medical College 
collaborated, and in their midst men of such nationalities as Chinese, Swedish, 
Canadian, French, German, English, and United States, all working for the 
common end. In addition this was the training center for P‘ei Wen-chung, now 
possibly the chief name in paleontology in China. 

At the same time that the laborious task of scooping out the limestone in the 
cave of Lung-ku-shan and sifting it for foreign matter was beginning, another 





8 Encyclopaedia Britannica (1955), II, 236. In a later passage dealing with activities in 
Central Asia and China, the author and editor allowed a printer’s error to remain. It reads: 
‘‘And the Swedes have now found the poetry of Pre-historic China. . . .’’ 

® Paul Pelliot, 7P, XXII (1923), 377-382; Hopei Provincial Museum Bi-monthly Publi- 
cation No. 5 (Nov. 25, 1931), p. 1 (in Chinese). 

In a letter written to the author by Gustav Ecke, dated Peking, May 6, 1937, one 
sentence reads: ‘‘(It) seems to me not only interesting; it is a powerful work of art, a mag- 
nificent composition betraying all the freshness of an original.”’ 
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United States organization, the Freer Gallery, was initiating Dr. Li Chi, now 
a member of the Academia Sinica in Taiwan, into the techniques of excavation, 
first at Yii-hsien in Western Shansi, and then at An-yang. The whole world 
knows, or should know, the importance of the dig into the ancient city of Shang; 
how historical knowledge in almost every sphere of Chinese civilization was 
pushed back half a millennium: For ten years the Academia Sinica, surmounting 
many difficulties, carried on the project, then the Japanese took a hand, and 
now again—since 1950—the Chinese National Academy has resumed operations, 
and is continuing to turn up material of importance. But this was not all. The 
historians were not content with discovering that China had a paleolithic, a neo- 
lithic, and a bronze age past. There was still the gap between the late stone age 
and the bronze. Dr. Li Chi then in 1927 dispatched one of his graduate students 
at Tsing Hua, Mr. Wu Chin-ting (a striking name that for a budding archaeolo- 
gist: Metal Tripod Wu!), to excavate at a likely spot, Ch‘eng-tzu-yai, and there 
was found the answer to their prayer: the apparent intermediate stage between 
the grey and painted pottery stages on the one hand, and on the other the 
first historical period, the Shang." Here was a village culture characterized by 
black pottery, wheel-made, a few divination bones devoid of script, remains of 
ox, sheep, and horse, in addition to the pig and dog known earlier, together with 
other features which seemed to make it a natural halfway point. One might 
assume that a cultured Chinese would regard all this with some disdain: an era 
with no evidence of architecture, no metal tools or ornaments, not even writing. 
But not so, at least in one instance. I recall vividly the words of the late and 
much regretted Liang Ssu-yung (son of the scholar and pamphleteer, Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao), who said to me in June 1937 at his laboratory in Nanking: “It was 
wonderful, of course, working on Shang ivory and bronzes, but my present love 
is these fragments of polished black pottery.”” By this time several score similar 
sites had been found, from the Shantung peninsula to Hangchow Bay, and the 
material remains and data were piling up. That Ch‘eng-tzu-yai is now known to 
be not precisely a halfway point does not alter the excitement produced when 
the announcements were first made. Dr. J. G. Andersson was the first to ques- 
tion the chronology suggested, as he had found at Yang-shao fragments of black 
pottery mixed with painted.” Now I note in the Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao for 
January 1956," in a summary of archaeological sites along the Yellow River, 
the following: one microlithic, 76 Yang-shao—Lung-shan, 10 Lung-shan, 2 Shang, 
51 Chou, 68 Han, ete. ‘ 

These first seventeen years, 1920-37, were exciting days to be in China, “The 
Years That Were Fat,” to use George Kates’ expressive title. Not fat for the 
ordinary man, certainly, but fat indeed for the man of letters. Hu Shih and 
Ch‘en Tu-hsiu were leading the way in the literary revolution; Ku Chieh-kang 
was probing the ancient literature with a skeptical scalpel; Liang Ssu-ch‘eng and 
his able wife were making revelations as to Chinese architectural monuments;“ 





1G. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pottery in China (1938), p. 5. 
12 BMFEA, No. 19 (1947), pp. 3-124. 

13 No. 1, p. 44. 

14 MS, II (1936-37), 448-474. 
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Péres Licent and Teilhard de Chardin were contributing to knowledge of the 
Old Stone Age; Drs. Andersson, Black, Weidenreich, V. K. Ting, and P‘ei Wen- 
chung were revealing one of the oldest stages of man’s struggle with nature; 
Andersson, Li Chi, Liang Ssu-yung, Tung Tso-pin, and Wu Chin-ting were lift- 
ing the curtain on the eras prior to the first millennium before our era; Langdon 
Warner was taking the Long, Old Road to make discoveries at Wan-fo-hsia; 
James Mellon Menzies and Lo Chen-yii were commenting significantly on the 
oracular material unearthed almost at the former’s back door; Wang Kuo-wei 
was shedding new light on many past periods; Lu Hsiin was both studying and 
creating fiction; and David Crockett Graham was bringing to light information 
on the ancient caves of Szechwan province, and making an occasional excavation 
near Ch‘eng-tu. On the borders of China, too, Roy Chapman Andrews and his 
Third Asiatic Expedition, the Russian scientists at Harbin, the Japanese in 
Manchuria and northern Korea, and Dr. Olov Janse and others in Indochina 
were amassing information on the geologic past, on the Paleolithic, and on 
Chinese settlements dating from the last centuries B.C. to the first centuries of 
our era. 

War stopped these years of intellectual excitement. Work at Dragon Bone 
Hill halted immediately at the sound of guns at Marco Polo Bridge (July 7, 
1937) and at An-yang immediately after. But the stoppage was not for long. 
Chinese scholars moving to the southwest (impoverished and distraught though 
they were) found new fields to explore. Wu Chin-ting and his wife went to work 
on evidences of neolithic in Yiinnan, Cheng Te-k‘un and others combed the 
river valleys of Szechwan for similar evidences, Liang Ssu-ch‘eng and others 
explored the caves of the same province for later artistic and religious activity, 
and Feng Han-yi opened up the mound thought to be reminiscent of the early 
Han poet Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju but which was actually the tomb of Wang Chien 
(847-918), an uncouth warrior prince of the tenth century. At the same time 
the Japanese in the north probed the Shang site at An-yang and explored the 
famous fifth-century Buddhist rock-hewn caves at Yiin-kang, north of Ta-t‘ung, 
to which we owe the sixteen magnificent volumes of text and illustrations still 
in process of publication.'* : 

Twenty years ago, when I stood with Dr. J. G. Andersson at the mouth of 
Lung-ku-shan at Chou-k‘ou-tien, and peered with him at the digging going on 
in the hollows of that famous hill, he made this comment: “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there were ten such sites scattered over these ranges.” It was a preg- 
nant remark. In the years since the Second World War the Chinese seem to be 
bent on demonstrating that everywhere in China, from Manchuria in the north 
to Hainan in the south, there are vestiges of pre-human and human occupation, 
and of disposal of the dead. From now on the history of China will partly be 
written in the museums great and small which are currently a feature of all 
provincial centers. Archaeology, from an almost unknown science in 1920, is 





18 Feng Han-yi, Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography, N. 8., IV (Mar.—Dec. 1944), 
1-11. 

16 Yiin-kang, the Buddhist Cave-temples of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China, Jim- 
bunkagaku Kenkyusho, Kyoto (1951). 
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today a recognized division of every Chinese university. According to Cheng 
Chen-to in the Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao for March 1956,” the first group of 
students to receive special instruction numbered seventy-one; this was in 1952. 
Since then at least three other groups have been trained, largely at Peking Na- 
tional University: one hundred in 1953, one hundred in 1954, and sixty-nine in 
1955. Some of them are in the field, some in the museums. In the same issue 
Kuo Mo-jo reports that in all five hundred to six hundred archaeologists are at 
work. And well it is that they are. For with the activities in mining, in road 
building, in extension of railroad lines, in the intensification of farming, irriga- 
tion, canal and river conservancy, and in the construction of cities and towns, 
new sites are turning up almost every day. One can wonder only if six hundred, 
even one thousand, are sufficient, if some sites are not carelessly exposed, their 
contents poorly preserved, and their documentation insufficiently done, if done 
at all. Indeed an editorial in the Kuang-ming jih-pao of Peking, dated March 26, 
1956, reveals the extent of the damage. Here is just part of it: 


In recent years, many ancient cultural sites, ancient fossils, and ancient tombs buried 
underground have been discovered by the peasants in many places in the course of well- 
drilling, ditch-digging, pond-excavating, dam-building, reclamation, road-building, and 
land-leveling. Due to the fact that no adequate publicity was made on the need of pre- 
serving ancient cultural objects in the past, the peasants and rural cadres of many places 
were ignorant of the need of preserving the cultural objects, and many ancient cultural 
objects were inadvertently destroyed by the peasants after discovery. In some places, 
because of the need of agricultural construction, the peasants destroyed the ancient cul- 
tural sites and tombs and removed the fossils. 

In the case of Shantung, for example, when a number of hsien were mobilized to drill 
wells this spring, bricks were freely removed from ancient tombs for the building of wells. 
In Tsowping hsien, over 1000 ancient tombs had been destroyed before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. In Yinan hsien, the Star Agricultural Producer Cooperative of Chouchia ts‘un dug up 
11 ancient tombs and destroyed the murals inside the chambers of two of them in the course 
of well-drilling. In Kufow hsien, the famous Hengfang Tomb of the Han Dynasty was 
also destroyed. 

In the province of Kiangsu, tomb digging took place continuously in more than ten 
hsien including Wusih, Kiangyin, Wuchin, and Tantu. In some cases, the peasants were 
authorized by the Asiang governments to dig up the tombs. In Luchiao hsiang, Huayeh 
chu, Kiangyin, the Peihsin Agricultural Producer Cooperative employed 149 workers and 
four catties of explosive to force open an ancient tomb to obtain bricks for road-paving, 
and with the exception of part of the tin sacrificial utensils, all the other cultural objects 
were destroyed. In Penniu chu, Wuchin hsien, some peasants used the ripple-lined bricks 
of ancient tombs to build sheep pens. 

The ancient cultural site at Liangcheng hsiang, Jihchao, Shantung, is a site with plenty 
of cultural relics for the study of the Lungshan culture of the Neolithic age. Last year, 
the local peasants dug away more than 700 square meters of mud of fertilizing value from 
this site and left a deep pit at the site. In Sinkiang, similar incidents took place at Liao- 
wangtai, Matsapeiai ts‘un, northeast of Kuche, and Hashatamu Monastery, both of which 
are famous ancient cultural sites. 

What is more serious is the heavy damage done to the large numbers of fossils dug up in 
many provinces. The most salient incidents took place in Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan, 
where the peasants of many hsien dug away large quantities of mud from the caves in the 





17 No. 3, pp. 4-6. 
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lime stratum for use as fertilizer. Under this cave are preserved the fossils of anthropological 
importance and the stone utensils and pottery of the Neolithic Age. The local peasants 
ground the mud removed into powder for use as fertilizer and sold the fossils as ‘“‘dragon 
bones,”’ a Chinese medicine. The Kwangsi Investigation Unit of the Paleo-Vertebrate 
Research Institute of the Chinese Academy of Sciences had inspected the ‘“‘dragon bones” 
bought by the Federation of Supply and Marketing Cooperatives in Nanning, and out of 
335 catties of picked fossil teeth, it discovered ten fossil teeth of paleolithic men and five 
of “giant apes’”’ or giants.'* 


The very appearance of such an editorial argues the concern of the Communist 
government. In the last week of February 1956, a national conference on ar- 
chaeology, the first of its kind, was held to discuss the problems; and in the 
week of May 21-26, 1956, another national conference of experts convened in 
Peking to lay out a twelve-year program on the improvement of museums 
throughout the country.” The Chinese periodical literature demonstrates that 
the peasant farmers are gradually being made archaeology-conscious. After all, 
unlike the situation in prewar days, they no longer have a market for their 
accidental finds. One interesting method the Peking government adopted for its 
propaganda is to issue stamps illustrating certain antiquities. China Reconstructs 
for November-December 1954*° reproduces four of them, each of the value of 
800 yiian: a neolithic pot, a stone chime, a bronze basin, and a lacquered box 
together with wine cup; and a special supplement to the same paper shows 
eight reproductions of Tun-huang murals and four illustrations of ancient in- 
ventions: compass, seismoscope, mileage-recording vehicle, and armillary sphere 
—each too of 800 yiian. But more influential undoubtedly is the announcement 
week after week and month after month of fresh discoveries in newspaper and 
popular journal, of criticism of “capitalist” errors in misinterpretation of similar 
finds, of denouncement of the Taiwan government and the United States mu- 
seums and certain individuals for their appropriation and retention of national 
treasures, and praise for the USSR for returning others—such as the manuscript 
volumes of the Yung-lo ta tien held for decades in the library of the Asiatic 
Society at Leningrad. Unhappy as some of this reading is for an outsider, es- 
pecially an American, what is even more regrettable is the misuse of the time 
and energies of a few of the most talented and well-educated people who are 
required to voice the criticisms. Hsia Nai, the prehistorian, making a seven-page 





18 T owe the translation to the Survey of the China Mainland Press, No. 1286, May 10. 
1956 (U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong); it was drawn to my attention by Mr. John 
O’Neill. It is not without interest that Hsia Nai, one of China’s leading students of her 
prehistory, concludes a generous survey of ‘‘Archaeology in New China’”’ (published in 
People’s China, April 1956, No. 8, pp. 29-34) on an enthusiastic note, asserting that it has 
now become “‘the concern of the people,’’—» far cry from this editorial. 

19 Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1956), No. 6, p. 9. Several Soviet experts gave talks on 
how museums operated in the USSR. 

*” TIT, 6, 52. 

21 China Reconstructs (1955), No. 4; see plates 16 and 18, and pp. 30-31. 

22 Chao Wan-li reports in Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1956), No. 2, pp. 22-24, that in 
June 1951 the Lenin Library sent to Peking eleven volumes formerly owned by the South 
Manchurian Railway Library in Dairen. Later one additional volume was received. 
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attack on Hu Shih, for instance.” If one can overlook such passages and occa- 
sional snide remarks, there is no question but that history is being made in more 
ways than one by the Communist Chinese. Is this interest in archaeology due to 
Soviet Russia’s example? Perhaps. The Russians since the October Revolution 
have undoubtedly conducted important surveys and digs from one end of Asia 
to the other and in the homeland as well, and a few of them have undoubtedly 
lent their assistance to the Chinese in recent years. But I like to think that the 
leaders in the Peking government, from Mao Tse-tung on down, have by in- 
heritance, and to some extent by education, a strong sense for history; and this 
concern for the past, however much it reveals of individualism, of feudalism, of 
a slave-owning society, of a propertied class, and of such barbarities as human 
sacrifice, is strong evidence of their nationalism, and that careful documentation 
and preservation of remains needed no prodding from across the long frontier. 
What have the Chinese found? It would take too long to give a full reply to 
this question. Indeed a partial answer has already been given in a number of 
papers.”® Suffice it to say that they expand our knowledge of ““Gigantopithecus”’ 
in Kwangsi,”* of other paleolithic types in Shansi and Szechwan, and of men of 
the Neolithic stage. The latter’s remains have been found nearly everywhere in 
China, from the extreme north to the extreme south, and important differences 
in their culture noticed. Differences, for example, between the stone axes found 
in Ch‘ing-chiang, Kiangsi, and those turned up in the Yiieh River valley, and 
between the ware, chisels, and arrowheads found in Chi-ch‘i-hsien, Anhwei 
(south of the Yangtze) and comparable artifacts known from the Huai River 


valley (north of the great waterway).” Although nothing has been identified as 





23 In K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hstin (1955), No. 3, pp. 1-7. 

a Vor example, Professor 8. V. Kisselev, according to Vadime Elisséeff, La Table Ronde, 
No. 9u (Dec. 1955), pp. 66-72. Another Russian scholar has reported on the figures incised 
—probably by people of the Chin empire (1115-1234)—on the face of a cliff called Stone 
Man Mountain (Shih-jen-shan), some 56 km. southeast of Harbin. Chin tombs are close 
by. See Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1956), No. 6, back cover. 

25 Vadime Elisséeff in La Table Ronde, No. 96 (Dec. 1955), pp. 66-72; Eduard Erkes in 
Artibus Asiae, XVIII (1955), 288-293; Hsia Nai in People’s China (April 1956), No. 8, pp. 
29-34; Cheng Chen-to in Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (March 1956), No. 3, pp. 4-6; also in 
books such as the two-volume illustrated work, Ch‘tian-kuo chi-pen chien-she kung-ch‘eng 
chung ch‘u-i‘u wen-wu chan-lan t‘u-lu, published 1955, with a preface by Cheng Chen-to, 
and separate monographs on the discoveries at Mai-chi-shan and Hui-hsien (Mai-chi- 
shan shih-k‘u, Peking, 1954; and Hui-hsien fa-chiieh pao-kao, Peking, 1956). (Since this 
paper was read another contribution has appeared: John Haskins, ‘‘Recent Excavations 
in China,”’ Archives of the Chinese Art Society, X (1956), 42-63.) The monograph on Hui- 
hsien discoveries is especially interesting in a negative way, as none of the early figurines 
reported as coming from that site has been scientifically excavated there. See the review 
by Alfred Salmony of some of the literature in Artibus Asiae, XVIII (1955), 189-191. 

26 P‘ei Wen-chung in China Reconstructs, V (1956), 8, 9-10. See also Illustrated London 
News, No. 6149 (April 13, 1957), pp. 582-583. 

27 K‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao (1956), No. 2, pp. 33-68; Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1956), No. 1, 
p. 60. Differences too have been noted between the stone tools and pottery found (1955) 
in the valley of the Kan River at the foot of Fen-chi-k‘eng Mountain (in Kwangtung) and 
like things in southern Fukien and the region of Hangchow Bay. See K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hstin 
(1956), No. 4, pp. 4-11. 
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of the time of the Hsia (China’s first presumed historic period), finds of the 
Shang, thought to belong to the period before removal of the capital to An-yang 
around the year 1300 B.C., have now been made at Chi-nan, Cheng-chou, and 
Hsi-an; in other words, traces of this early kingdom have been found from a 
point west of the great bend of the Yellow River eastwards to the Shantung 
peninsula. The Western (or Early) Chou too has given up its secrets, and so on 
right down to modern times. Certain discoveries still defy dating and explana- 
tion. The most important of these is the series of wall paintings extending over 
twenty kilometers of cliff overlooking the Ming River in southern Kwangsi: 
paintings in red of humans, dog-like animals, and musical instruments.” Other 
discoveries still await the archaeologist, notably the earliest stage in script. 
Strangely enough the early Shang sites in Cheng-chou, Chi-nan, and Hsi-an 
have given no answer to this problem, although solution may be on the way. 
Cheng Chen-to reports in Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao for March 1956” that div- 
ination bones bearing incised characters have been found, but I have yet to see 
a photograph of one of them.*® One gratifying feature of the reports in the main- 
land magazines devoted to archaeology" is the fact that there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. For example, Li I-yu maintains” that certain artifacts found in 
the Ordos region are of the Han period (before A.D. 219), whereas Ching I* 
regards them as belonging to the period of the Six Dynasties (prior to 589). It 
is also noteworthy that Hsia Nai, in the May 1956 issue of China Reconstructs,™ 
maintains stoutly that the Chinese late stone age painted pottery owed nothing 
to influences from south Russia and western Asia. ‘““Yangshao ceramics,” he 
writes, “show similarities with those of the later Tripolye culture in the Ukraine 
(ce. 1900-1400 B.C.) which also showed the early use of bronze, and the early 
painted pottery cultures of Iraq and Iran. But it is not derivative, having its 
own original style.” In the same paper Hsia Nai makes a significant announce- 
ment. In the neolithic village and burial site at Pan-p‘o, near Hsi-an, in Shensi, 
where a wide variety of ceramic, bone, and stone artifacts have been found 
together with charcoal, and the bones of swine, dogs, and sheep, it is planned to 
apply the Carbon 14 method to get for the first time a clue as to the proper 


dating of the late stone age in one of the historic centers of ancient Chinese 
civilization.*® 





28 Peter Swann, 7'he Manchester Guardian Weekly, Dec. 13, 1956, p. 14; Tan Chih-chiang, 
China Pictorial (1957), No. 3, p. 23. 

29 No. 3, pp. 4-6. 

3° An Chih-min, K‘ao-ku hstieh-pao (1954), ts‘e 8, pp. 65-108, reports that in the 1952 
season 375 divination bones and 9 divination tortoise shells were found at Erh-li-kang, 
but his illustrations (Pls. 14-16), which show the typical pits in the above, reveal no script. 
Inscribed oracle bones have been found at Fang-tui-ts‘un, in Hung-chao-hsien, Shansi, 
but they are thought to date from the fourth or third centuries B.C. (Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao 
tzu-liao, 1956, No. 7, p. 27). 

3 T have followed three in particular: K‘ao-ku hstieh-pao, K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hstin, and Wen- 
wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao. 

82 In K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hsiin (1956), No. 2, pp. 60-61. 

%8 Ibid, No. 4. 

34 V, 5, 24-28. 

35 K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hstin (1956), No. 2, pp. 23-30, has a report on the second dig at Pan-p‘o. 
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Among many other discoveries of note is the find in the Ch‘ang-sha area of a 
small hoard of fourth to third centuries bamboo slips bearing script.** What is 
astonishing is that no more of these have been unearthed before. Of all the 
thousands of wands found in the arid region near the western end of the Great 
Wall by the Stein, Hedin, and other expeditions hardly more than a couple of 
dozen were made of bamboo, although the literature of the late Chou and Han 
periods makes frequent references to bamboo as writing material. In sites of 
this same period many iron tools and molds to fashion them have turned up.” 
Another find is that of a single gold coin of the time of Emperor Focas (A.D. 
602-610) discovered at Hsien-yang, Shensi, in the tomb of a high official of the 
Sui (589-618) named Tu-ku Te.* Again what surprises is that, with all the con- 
tacts east and west, no more Roman coins have come to light. The last previous 
discovery recorded is that of sixteen copper coins of Eastern Rome reported over 
a century ago (ca. 1830) from Ling-shih-hsien, Shansi.” 

I close with mention of one report which, so far as I am aware, has received 
no play in Western literature. Others also clamor for attention but must be set 
aside for lack of time. I select this one, though it is more in the nature of an 
account of an exploration than of an excavation, as it has wider interests for 
our membership. The report is by Chuang Wei-chi,*° and deals with Ch‘iian- 
chou, the famous port on the southeast coast known to the Arabs as Zayton. 
This town has been the subject of attention before during the last generation, 
by Ecke and Demiéville, Malcolm F. Farley, Cheng Te-k‘un, Chang Hsing- 
lang, and others,“ and most recently by John Foster.” But the port itself and 
its environs had still more to offer to indicate its significance in the days when 
it was one of the chief points of contact between east and west. Outside the east 
gate is the foreign cemetery. One tombstone found there is that of an Arab 
named Wu-ssu Yu-na (d.1303), who married a Chinese wife. (Here, by the way, 
is an interesting case of sinicization. The first character of the Arab’s polysyl- 
labic name is the Wu for crow or raven, whereas the son, Wu Ying-tou, took the 
far more common homonym Wu, standing for the ancient lower Yangtze state.) 
Hard by is a kiln which produced the green and white procelain used for export 
in exchange for gold and cowry shells. On another side is a tablet, dated 1417 





36 See Shib Shu-ch‘ing, Ch‘ang-sha Yang-t‘ien-hu ch‘u-i‘u Ch‘u-chien yen-chiu (1955). 

* Wang Yii-ch‘iian in China Reconstructs (Feb. 1957), pp. 10-11, and Li Hsiieh-ch‘in, 
Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1956), No. 1, pp. 48-49. 87 iron molds were found, many bear- 
ing script of the period of Warring States. 

38 A member of the Tu-ku family was the consort of Yang Chien, founder of the Sui. 
On the discovery see Chang T‘ieh-hsiian, Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao (1954), No. 10, pp. 
51-54. 

89S. W. Bushell, Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, I (1886), 17; Annales de l’Ezx- 
tréme-Orient, VIII (1885-86), 190. 

“In K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hsiin (1956), No. 3, pp. 43-48. 

1 Ecke and Demiéville, The Twin Pagodas of Zayton (1935); Ecke alone in Bulletin of 
the Catholic University of Peking, No. 7 (1930), pp. 63-102; Farley in Asia, XX XIX (1939), 
640-646; Cheng in HJ AS, IV (1939), 1-11; for Chang and others, see bibliography in HJ AS, 
IV (1939), 8, nn. 10-11. 

“# JRAS, April 1954, pp. 1-25. 
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commemorating the exploits of Cheng Ho, the eunuch admiral whose flotilla 
went on seven extensive voyages into the southern and southwestern seas. Out- 
side the west gate, on the slope of Chiu-jih-shan—famed as the place where 
Kulanaftha (A.D. 500-569) translated the Diamond Siitra—is a stone with an 
inscription about prayers for wind and valuable data on the marine control 
exercised at this point from 1122 to 1253, supplementing the information on 
government authority over boats and navigation recorded in the Sung history.“ 
Outside the southeast gate are Islamic and Indian remains, notably the mosque 
erected probably in the twelfth century, presumably in the style of the great 
mosque in Damascus; also white tombstones, a stone pillar thought to belong to 
a former church, and several headstones bearing Arabic script. Chinese and 
Mongol inscriptions likewise appear. One, dated equivalent to September 5, 1313, 
records the name of a high Yiian official who, it says, was in charge of those in the 
circuit of Chiang-nan“ who professed the faith of Mani or of Christ. Outside the 
south gate was discovered a tombstone, bearing an inscription dated 1304 
honoring another high Mongol official who, it reports, had served on an embassy 
to the port of Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, and had seen Ghizin Mahmid, king 
of Persia from 1295 to 1304. Near the southeast gate Chuang turned up the 
tablet, called K‘an-ching pei, erected by Yiymis (an Uigur official who flourished 
during the years 1272-94), which records the names of the one hundred twenty 
most famous Buddhist temples of all China—a significant document. By Hua- 
piao Hill,*® and still outside the south gate, is a Manichean shrine, and in it was 
found a stone image of Mani. One stone there bore a date equivalent to 1339. On 
the Water Gate Road were still traces of the customs office, together with a stone 
tablet bearing an indistinct Arabic inscription. Finally the author notes the 
existence of a phallic monument—mute testimony, he thinks, of Indian cultural 
influence in the Northern Sung period. 

These then are some of the glimpses of what the Chinese and others have been 
discovering in the last thirty-seven years—a noteworthy chapter in the history 
of our time. We on this continent can take a small measure of pride not only in the 
direct participation of some of our citizens and of our institutions and of the 
training given to some of the Chinese specialists, but also in the keen interest 
shown by our membership in every fresh development. 





48 Sung shih (Ch‘ien-lung edition), 186.18a-26b. 

“ This circuit reached from the estuary of the Yangtze in the north to the bay of Fou- 
t‘ou (in southern Fukien) in the south. 

46 Hua-piao Hill is the subject of a very interesting entry in Ho Ch‘iao-yiian (ca. 1558- 
1631), Min shu: ‘“Hua-piao Hill . . . in the prefecture of Ch‘iian-chou is connected with 
Ling-yiian Hill. Its two peaks are upreared like hua piao (ornamental stone pillars). Situ- 
ated on a northern slope of this hill is a rustic chapel, which was built during the Yiian 
dynasty and in which the Buddha Mani is worshipped. . .”’ See Ch‘en Yiian, Kuo-hstieh 
chi-k’an, I (April 1923); translated into English in Bulletin of the Catholic University of 
Peking, No. 4 (1928), p. 66. 








Buddhism and Chinese Culture: 


Phases of Interaction 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


N CHINE, depuis les seconds Han (25-220 A.D.), en Corée, depuis le Vie 
siécle, au Japon, depuis Shdétoku (593), le Bouddhisme est partout: doc- 
trines, systémes croyances, institutions politiques, architecture, sculpture, pein- 
ture, sur tous les domaines il est un facteur capital; sans lui, rien ne s’explique; 
autour de lui, tout s’éclaire et s’ordonne.”—Sylvain Lévi. 

The great French Orientalist stated with his usual clarity the challenge which 
Buddhism presents to historians of China and its cultural satellites. Western 
historians of China have, for a variety of reasons, been slow to respond to this 
challenge. They have been burdened with a vast range of ground-breaking tasks, 
with the effort to achieve a preliminary ordering of materials, events, and 
institutions. They have been understandably appalled at the ramifying com- 
plexity of Buddhist doctrines, texts, practices, and symbolism. And they have, 
until recently, been guided in their inquiries by the unseen hands of generations 
of Confucian historians—men who regarded Buddhism as an alien cultural 
excrescence, and the Buddhist periods of Chinese history as shameful chapters 
in the life of a great people.! Modern scholarship in China, in Japan, and in the 
West has made great strides over the last thirty years, and it is now possible for 
the historian to estimate the role and importance of Buddhism in the total 
development of Chinese civilization. It is possible for him to take account of the 
interaction of Buddhism and Chinese culture, and thus to order and clarify 
historical phenomena which have hitherto remained obscure or misunderstood. 

The question then arises as to how he is to do this, what kinds of things will 
guide and foster this effort at understanding. The present paper seeks to make a 
modest contribution to this effort by suggesting a provisional historical outline 
of the interaction of Buddhism and Chinese culture. This outline is meant to aid 
the historian in two ways. It suggests a preliminary periodization of the interac- 





The author is Associate Professor of Chinese History at Stanford University and Chair- 
man of the Association’s Committee on Chinese Thought. The present paper was presented 
in draft to the Ninth Congress of Junior Sinologues at Paris, September 1956. The author 
is indebted to the University of Chicago’s Program for Comparative Studies of Cultures 
and Civilizations for assistance towards the preparation and presentation of this paper. 

1 Despite their use of modern methods, Dr. Hu Shih’s studies in Chinese Buddhist his- 
tory are not unmarked by this attitude. See his ‘“The Indianization of China: A Case Study 
in Cultural Borrowing”’ in Independence, Convergence, and Borrowing, Harvard Tercente- 
nary Publications (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 219-247. The last sentence of this essay reads: 
‘‘With the new aids of modern science and technology, and of the new social and historical 


sciences, we are confident that we may yet achieve a rapid liberation from the two thousand 
years’ cultural domination by India.”’ 
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tion of Buddhism and Chinese culture, and thus reduces a long period of time, an 
inordinate variety of events, into segments that are susceptible of study. In doing 
this it offers a series of hypotheses on the process of cultural interaction through 
time—hypotheses which can be tested, modified, or discarded as empirical 
inquiry proceeds. 

Several major problems complicate the study of this process of interaction and 
of the phases into which it falls. One is the problem of cultural levels. As Lévi’s 
statement suggests, Buddhism interacted through the centuries with all levels of 
Chinese culture: with literary and philosophic traditions, with economic and 
political institutions, with mores and behavioral norms, with indigenous tradi- 
tions in art and architecture, with the religions of all classes and of all the sub- 
cultures of China. This raises the question as to whether developments at one 
cultural level are to be taken as dominant in the process, as in some sense setting 
the pattern of interaction occurring at the other levels. Are we safe in saying that 
interaction seen, let us say, at the philosophic level, is a model for, or even a guide 
to what goes on at the political or economic level? Clearly we are not, for each 
level of human activity has its specific character and dynamics, which will show 
a different pattern of interaction with elements introduced from an alien source. 
Yet in the extraordinarily homogeneous civilization of China, where we find 
institutions, ideas, and behavior reinforcing one another and reiterating the same 
themes, the various cultural levels are inevitably closely interrelated. And this 
would suggest that there may be certain major points in time where significant 
shifts or transitions in the process of interaction occur at all or most of the cul- 
tural levels. Lacking the encylopedic knowledge which would be needed to deal 
with each of these various cultural levels, I nonetheless believe that certain major 
shifts in this historic process can be discerned, and these provide the articulation 
in the provisional series of phases suggested below. 

Another problem in developing such a historical schema is the problem of 
social classes, each with its distinctive and changing ethos, with different felt 
needs which condition the response a class will make to a foreign idea or institu- 
tion, and thus the pattern of interaction which will emerge. Therefore, in the 
present inquiry we shall necessarily deal with the process of interaction among 
the elite and among the peasantry, while keeping in mind some of the character- 
istic ways in which these mutually interdependent classes affected one another.” 
It need hardly be said that our data for analyzing the process in the peasant 
villages is sadly deficient. 

A further problem in establishing any series of phases or periods for a historical 
process lies in defining the points of transition from one phase to another. Euro- 
pean historians, in their studies of the transition from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance, have made it clear that such transitions are neither sharp nor 
sudden. Rather they represent a discernible culmination of complex changes 
going on at many levels of society and culture. Elements from the preceding 





? Robert Redfield, in his Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago, 1956), has suggested a 
number of ways of looking at the relation between elite and peasant culture in a single so- 
ciety. See particularly the chapter ‘The Social Organization of Tradition,’’ pp. 67-104. 
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period linger on or find different expression in the age which follows; trends in 
one age prefigure a major transition which is to come. This is the view of histor- 
ical change which I have taken in this paper. 

In attempting a phasing of the interaction of Buddhism and Chinese culture, 
we are dealing with two culture complexes in continuous process of change. The 
Buddhism of the fifth century, both through new importations and continuous 
adaptations, is drastically different from that of the third century. In this same 
period Chinese culture and society undergo parallel but equally sweeping changes. 
Any historical analysis must therefore take account of both patterns of change 
and of the interactions tetween them. It should, perhaps, attempt to “weight” 
the two patterns, to discern which had a stronger influence on the other. My 
present impression is that Chinese institutional and cultural development had 
the greater weight in determining the successive phases of interaction which we 
shall consider. I shall call attention to those facts which seem to substantiate this 
relative weighting of determining forces. The provisional phasing presented in 
the following pages consists of the following periods: 

Phase I. The Period of Preparation, 65-317 

Phase II. The Period of Domestication, 317-589 

Phase III. The Period of Acceptance and Independent Growth, 589-c.900 

Phase IV. The Period of Appropriation, c.900 to the present 


I. Tue Pertop or PREPARATION, 65-317 


The first period of the history of Buddhism in China was preparatory in two 
respects: One is the evolution of those social and intellectual conditions which 
tended to make the Chinese responsive to a foreign religion and its cultural 
accompaniments. The other is the development of ways and means of translating 
the foreign religion into language, metaphor, and patterns of behavior which the 
Chinese could understand and adopt. 

Let us first try to show how the political, social, and intellectual events of these 
years tended to create an atmosphere of receptivity, thus preparing the way for 
thorough domestication in the age that followed. 

By the middle of the second century A.D. the great Han Empire was well on 
the way towards disintegration. Long years of peace had brought the growth of 
wealth, a trend towards the development of an exchange economy. The popula- 
tion had grown, but the social arrangements of a stable agricultural society were 





3 The first date is conventional—that of the Buddhist observances of Ying, Prince of 
Ch‘u, brother of Han Ming-ti, recorded in the Hou-Han shu. See H. Maspero, ‘‘Le songe et 
l’ambassade de l’Empereur Ming,’’ BEFEO, X (1910), 95-130. Wada Sei, in a recent article, 
expresses doubts—which I do not share—concerning this account written down by Fan Yeh 
in a much later and strongly Buddhist age. Wada believes that the first incontrovertible 
evidence of the presence of Buddhism in China is that given by the references to Buddhism 
in Chang Heng’s (78-139) ‘‘Hsi-ching fu’’ [“Rhyme-prose on the Western Capital’’]. See 
Wada Sei, ‘“‘Bukkyd tiden no nendai ni tsuite’’ [“‘Concerning the Date of the Eastward 
Transmission of Buddhism’’] in Sasaki kydju koki kinen shukuga rombun bunsani [A Col- 
lection of Essays in Honor of Professor Sasaki’s Seventieth Birthday] (Tokyo, 1955), pp. 
491-501. 
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being steadily eroded as new groups struggled for power and wealth. The imperial 
power weakened, the great nobles lived lives of idleness and luxury supported by 
income from landed estates worked and managed by others. A succession of 
empresses’ families used their positions for ruthless and rapacious drives for 
political and economic power. At the imperial court, which became ever more 
extravagant, incompetent and clique-ridden, the eunuchs occupied key positions 
—positions which they exploited to amass great power and huge fortunes.‘ The 
Confucian literati, as power slipped from them, formed yet another competing 
group banded together in their common opposition to the corruption of imperial 
power, the eunuchs, the idle nobility, and the nowveaux riches. We need not 
follow the course of the sordid power struggle among these groups in the capital 
and, increasingly, among the provincial warlords. What is important for our 
present purpose is the fact that the upper level of the Han socio-political order 
was riven by conflict, that the moral and political sanctions of an earlier day were 
undermined and discredited, that a mood of uncertainty and questioning de- 
veloped within the elite. 

Upon the peasantry fell the burden of supporting a corrupt and divided upper 
class; upon them fell the burden of military service, corvée, increasing taxation, 
and the exactions of the landed magnates. Peasant bitterness and resentment 
found expression in the mounting power of Taoist religious fraternities, which 
offered both religious consolation in a troubled age and a focus of organized 
opposition to intolerable oppression. The vast Yellow Turban revolt dramatized 
the extent of the alienation of the people from the state and the fanaticism of 
their devotion to new doctrines and new leaders.* The ferocious suppression of 
the rebellion did not unite the upper class around the decaying throne for the 
restoration of effective government but paved the way for the emergence of a 
series of military dictators whose wars, as Balazs has remarked, transformed 
China in one generation from a powerful empire into a vast cemetery.* The 
successor states of the Han were military dictatorships, and, even where they 
were able to exercise power at the local level, they did little to restore a stable and 
viable peasant economy. In the years before 317, therefore, the peasantry is sunk 
in misery and sullen discontent. The breakdown of their once stable life was 
complete, and they were readily drawn to those cults and organizations that 
promised some amelioration of their lot, some hope for the future. The breakup 
of the Han peasant society, then, is one of the factors that prepared the way in 
this period for the spread of an alien religion. 

On the ideological and philosophic level, the Han Confucian synthesis was 
utterly discredited by the collapse of the order which it served and sanctioned. 
Indeed doubts about its coherence and validity had grown more insistent from 





‘See Etienne Balazs, ‘‘La crise sociale et la philosophie politique a la fin des Han,”’ 
TP, XXXITX (1949), 84-87. Balazs, p. 86, cites the account of Hou-Han shu, ch. 8, which 
records that the five eunuchs who assassinated the head of one of the Empress’ family 
cliques were ennobled by the grateful monarch, given a marquisate which entitled them 
to income from 76,000 families and, in addition, the sum of fifty-six millions. 

5 See Howard 8. Levy, ‘‘Yellow Turban ae and Rebellion at the End of Han,’ 
JAOS, LUXXVI (1956), 214-227. 

* Balazs, p. 91. 
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the time of Wang Ch‘ung (27-c.97), and when its formulae proved inapplicable 
or unworkable in time of crisis, the troubled Chinese upper class began to look 
elsewhere for the means of understanding what had befallen their society, and 
for prescriptions for its ills. In this, China’s second great age of crisis and intel- 
lectual ferment, Taoism, Legalism, and the lesser doctrines of the age of the 
Warring States reappeared. Both Taoism and Legalism attracted interest because 
of their repudiation of Confucian tradition, by the very radicalness of their 
prescriptions for an age when old ways had been found wanting. Revived Legal- 
ism soon ceased to be protest, and often found itself sanctioning the absolute 
power of military dictators. Revived Taoism remained, then, the principal 
dissenting and protestant body of thought. Men found in the amorphous, loosely 
related concepts of the Lao-tzu, the Chuang-tzu, and the I-ching ways of talking 
about the individual and social malaise which afflicted them. They found a 
vocabulary of protest and a rationality of escape. Indeed an earlier mood of 
protest gave way, as the years of chaos and misery wore on, to an escapist mood, 
a sense of futility and a full retreat from responsibility.’ Ch‘ing-t‘an, the dominant 
mode of discourse among the neo-Taoists, became less and less a speculative 
instrument and more and more a diversion of defeated men. I suggest that neo- 
Taoism had provided the Chinese upper class with some limited means of ana- 
lyzing their sad individual and collective plight; it had enlarged the speculative 
range of their minds. But the vocabulary of the Taoist classics was limited, a 
primitive and poetic, dominantly negative vocabulary that could not fully satisfy 
the speculative interests it had aroused, nor suggest solutions for the problems 
it had raised. Arthur Waley’s characterization of Wang Yen (266-311), Prime 
Minister at the end of the period we are discussing, suggests the atmosphere of 
futility and negation: 


He belonged to one of the most distinguished families in China, the Wangs of Lang-yeh, 
and was descended from a long line of high officials. He was famous for his great beauty 
and in particular for the jade-like whiteness of his hands. He subscribed to the theory 
that though exceptional people can acquire transcendent powers through the cult of le 
néant (to use M. Sartre’s convenient term), inferior people (among whom he modestly 
ranked himself) must be content if through their cult of the néant they manage (in a danger- 
ous world) to save their own skins. He did his best to take a negative line towards every- 
thing, merely to drift with the tide of events. . .* 


We have suggested some of the ways in which the breakup of the Han oekumené 
prepared the way for new ideas and institutions. Chinese self-confidence, the 
surest antitoxin against the viruses of innovation and xenophilia, had been 
seriously undermined. Yet the peasantry turned to religious Taoism, and the 
literate to neo-Taoist philosophy. The reason for this was not that Buddhism 
was not present in China but that it was still in the process of being translated 
and adapted—prepared for a Chinese clientele.? I shall now turn to this simul- 
taneous phase of what I have called the period of preparation. 


7 See Etienne Balazs, ‘‘Entre révolte nihiliste et évasion mystique, les courants intel- 
lectuels en Chine au IIe sitcle de notre ére,”’ Etudes Asiatiques, II (1948), 27-55. 

8 Arthur Waley, ‘The Fall of Loyang,”’ History Today, No. 4 (April 1951), p. 8. 

® This does not mean that there was no interest whatever. We know, for example, that 
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Everyone who has contemplated the process by which Indian ideas and institu- 


tions were made intelligible, and, to a degree, acceptable, to the Chinese has been 
struck by the breadth of the cultural gulf which had to be overcome. A paradigm 
of some of the points of divergence will suggest the problems of “translation” 
which this age of preparation first began to deal with, and which were a major 


preoccupation in the succeeding period of domestication: 


Language 


Literary modes 


Psychology of the 
individual 


Time and Space 


Socio-political 
values 


Chinese 
Uninflected, ideographic, and 
(in its written form) largely 
monosyllabic; no systema- 
tized grammar. 
Terseness, metaphors from fa- 
miliar nature, limited imagi- 
native range, concreteness. 


No disposition to analyze the 

personality into its compo- 
nents. 

Finite, life-time, milieu, and 
generation oriented. 

Familism, supremacy of the 
secular power, pursuit of the 
good society. 


Indian Buddhist 
Highly inflected, alphabetic, 
polysyliabic, with a highly 
elaborated formal grammar. 


Discursiveness, hyperbolic met- 
aphor, unlimited imaginative 
flights, predilection for the 
abstract. 

A highly developed science of 
psychological aaalysis. 


Infinite, aeon-oriented. 
Individualism (in the Maha- 


yana, universal salvationism), 
supremacy of spiritual power, 


pursuit of non-social goods. 


The effort to bridge these gaps during the period of preparation was carried 
on in scattered centers by a handful of missionaries who were almost totally 
unprepared for the tasks they faced. Like the early Christian missionaries 
centuries later, they knew virtually no Chinese, and their few converts knew 
nothing of foreign languages. The first translations were the product of a naive 
but touching optimism, of a pooling of ignorance and enthusiasm. In the capitals 
of Han, Wu, Wei, and Western Chin a succession of devoted Central Asian monks 
beginning with An Shih-kao labored at the work of textual translation, and the 
corps of devoted Chinese collaborators gradually increased in numbers and 
proficiency. Temples and clergy grew more numerous, and one source states that 
in the years of the Western Chin (265-317), Buddhist establishments in Ch‘ang- 
an and Lo-yang numbered 180, and clergy 3,700.'° The following table gives a 
rough indication of the steadily increasing work of translation during the period 
we are considering :" 





the Han Emperor Huan (ruled 147-167), on the recommendation of the sorcerer Hsiang 
Chieh, paid homage to a Buddha image (Hou-Han shu [T‘ung-wen ed. of 1884], 60B.23a), 
that at that time “there were a few believers among the common people”’ (Hou-Han shu, 
118.12b), ete. Yet the interest that did exist seemed, on the one hand, rather idle curiosity 
about an exotic form of Taoism and, on the other, a desire to acquire and exploit its alleged 
magical power. This slowly changes towards the end of the period we are considering. 

” Pien-cheng lun, ch. 3 (Taishé Vol. LIT), p. 502c. 

" Figures from Tokiwa Daijé, Yakugyd sdroku [General List of Translated Scriptures) 
(Tokyo, 1938), pp. 11-17. 
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Later Han, 
c. 60-220 
(about 160 years) 
Number of known translators 13 ll 
Number of known titles, ex- 
tant or lost 409 253 


Yet the increasing number of translations indicates only one of the levels at 
which preparatory adaptation went forward. Small communities of believers 
began to develop at scattered points throughout China. At Tun-huang in the far 
northwest, at Lo-yang, in the Canton region of the far south, in Nanking and 
Wu-ch‘ang on the Yangtze, in eastern Chekiang, possibly in Shantung. About 
191 a numerous community was organized by a Chinese official in northern 
Kiangsu—an area which, significantly, had recently been a center of Yellow 
Turban dissidence and revolt; in this center religious observances were part of 
a wider social program that met some of the problems of a disorganized, im- 
poverished, and demoralized peasantry.” 

Throughout this period Buddhism develops outside the main stream of 
Chinese philosophic life. The early, inperfect translations suggest that the scat- 
tered communities of Chinese neophytes were not interested in doctrine but in 
the practices leading to salvation. Demiéville suggests that DharmarakSa’s trans- 
lation, in 286, of one of the versions of the Prajfid-paramité-sitra is the first to 
make the speculative ideas of Mahayana mysticism accessible and reasonably 
intelligible to literate Chinese; this appeared at a time when the revival of the 
study of the Chuang-tzu reflected a rising interest in an analogous range of in- 
digenous ideas.“ Although the translators invariably made use of Taoist ter- 
minology to render the basic ideas of Indian Buddhism, the ch‘ing-t‘an colloquies 
of the period show little evidence of the interaction between Indian and Chinese 
philosophies; the first Chinese Buddhist exegetical works are few and fumbling, 
outside the main stream and the main centers of Chinese intellectual life. 

Nonetheless during this period some of the issues in the competing claims of 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism were given preliminary statement. Ts‘ao 
Chih (192-232), Prince of the Wei ruling house and pioneer experimenter with 
Chinese adaptations of Indian psalmody, wrote the first attack on Taoism from 
a Buddhist viewpoint. Mou-tzu’s Li-huo lun, written at the end of the second 
century, is a kind of cyclopedia of the points at which Buddhism had to be 
reconciled with or adapted to Chinese tradition:“ the alien versus the native, 
familism versus monasticism; Sinocentrism versus Indocentrism; the ritual and 





12 See T‘ang Yung-t‘ung, Han Wei liang Chin nan-pei ch‘ao Fo-chiao shih (History of 
Buddhism in the Han, Western and Eastern Chin, and Nan-pei ch‘ao periods] (Ch‘ang-sha, 
1938), pp. 71-73. H. Maspero suggested that this community may have been historically 
linked to the early Taoistic-Buddhist community at P‘eng-ch‘eng fostered by Prince Ying 
of Han who died in A.D. 71. See ‘‘Les origines de la communauté bouddhiste de Lo-yang,”’ 
JA, CCXXYV (1934), 91-92. 

18 See Paul Demiéville, ‘‘La pénétration du Bouddhisme dans la tradition philosophique 
chinoise,”’ Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, Vol. III, No. 1 (1956), pp. 19-38. 

4 T accept Pelliot’s dating. See his ‘“Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés,’’ T7P, XIX (1920), 
255-433. 
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behavioral prescriptions of the Chinese Classics versus those of the Buddhist 
Canon; Chinese conceptions of a finite existence versus Buddhist ideas of trans- 
migration. These are some of the problems which, stated in this period of prepara- 
tion, are major themes in the period of domestication to follow. 

The social and intellectual trends, the preliminary phases of Buddhist social 
activity, translation, intellectual development, and apologetics which have been 
outlined above suggest some of the lineaments of the age of preparation, and some 
of the reasons for its being so described. Let us now turn to the second phase. 


Il. Tue Prertop or Domestication, 317-589 


The pivotal character of the year 317 illustrates the suggestion made earlier 
that major turning points in Chinese social and political history seem to articulate 
the phases in the process of interaction which we are examining. This was the 
year in which the final stand of Chinese power in the north was made and failed. 
The first and probably decisive stage of the political cataclysm came in 313 when 
Lo-yang fell to the Huns, was sacked and destroyed, and the Chinese Emperor 
was carried off to the barbarian’s camp. One foreign observer’s comments on the 
catastrophic Chinese defeat have been preserved. This is a fragmentary letter 
from the Sogdian merchant Nani-vandak to his colleague at Samarkand. He 
expresses astonishment that “those Huns who were yesterday the Emperor’s 
vassals” should now have overthrown the empire. ‘And, Sir,” he writes, “the 
last Emperor—so they say—fled from Saragh (Lo-yang) because of the famine, 
and his palace and walled city were set on fire. . . . So Saragh is no more, Ngap 
(Yeh, the great city in northern Honan) no more!’ 

The Chinese had lost control of the heartland of their culture, of the most 
populous provinces, of the monuments and landmarks of their past; they had lost 
to disdained and hated barbarians. The psychological and intellectual impact of 
this debacle was enormous. Socially and politically the effects were far-reaching 
and long-lasting. During the next 272 years two widely different cultures devel- 
oped in north and south; different institutions evolved in response to the different 
needs of the two areas. This meant that the domestication of Buddhist ideas and 
institutions proceeded along different lines in north and south. In considering 
domestication, therefore, we shall be obliged to consider the process of interaction 
between Buddhism and the two differently evolving cultures of south and north. 
We shall see that the two processes of domestication converge and culminate to 
usher in the period of acceptance and independent growth which begins with the 
reunification of the empire in 589. 


Domestication of Buddhist ideas and institutions in the south 
The Chinese ruling class which fled the north to establish a series of weak 
dynasties in Nanking had suffered a severe psychological shock. They found 


themselves in a rich but recently colonial area, much of it still populated by 
aborigines. They felt themselves exiles, and behaved like émigrés; their mood 





18 Waley, p. 10. The translation from the Sogdian is by W. B. Henning. 
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was a compound of chagrin, self-pity, and deep self-doubt. A scene in the country 
outside the new capital of Chien-k‘ang recalls this mood. The leaders of the new 
government assembled, 


they sat on the grass, drank and feasted. Chou Hou sat down among them and said: ‘“The 
scenery in general is no different, it is just that there are other mountains and rivers.”’ 
They all looked at one another and wept. Only Wang Tao (the Prime Minister, brother of 
the ill-fated last Prime Minister of the Western Chin), his expression changing with deep 
emotion, said: ‘‘We should join forces with our royal house and reconquer our homeland. 
Why sit looking at one another like prisoners in chains?’’'* 


Although the increasingly futile neo-Taoist colloquies continued to be a major 
pastime of the upper class, their recent bitter experience induced a more serious 
mood, a more urgent quest for some sort of certainty. Buddhism responded to 
this mood and this need, and more and more monks were to be found in the houses 
of the rich and the powerful. Many of these monks, such as Chih Tao-lin, were 
deeply versed in the concepts and the vocabulary of neo-Taoism, and could 
present Buddhist ideas in the familiar ch‘ing-t‘an mode. Many of the leading 
monks were born members of the aristocracy; they tended to move from “‘Con- 
fucian” basic education to an interest in neo-Taoism, and thence to Buddhism.” 
These men knew intimately the mental and psychological preoccupations of 
their class. They expounded the neo-Taoist classics in terms of Buddhism, and 
Buddhism in terms of Taoism, and in this process Buddhist ideas were rapidly 
Sinicized. They brought to their sophisticated but uneasy patrons a steady flow 
of new ideas gleaned from the increasing numbers of translated scriptures and 
Chinese exegetical writings. 

The figure of Vimalakirti was presented as an ideal model of character, over- 
shadowing and outmoding the old ideals of the Confucian chiin-tzu and the Taoist 
sage. Here was no bloodless moral paragon, no naked ascetic but a rich and 
powerful aristocrat, a brilliant talker, a respected householder and father, a pure 
and self-disciplined personality, yet a man who denied himself no luxury or 
pleasure while he changed all whom he met for the better.* Buddhism thus 
presented the southern aristocrats with a new model for a worldly life. At the 
same time, it began to attract more and more people to a monastic life. Taoism 
had long exalted the virtues of withdrawal and contemplation, and the social and 
political instability of the south encouraged escape from the frustrations of the 





16 Shih-shuo hsin-yti (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.), 1A.22b. At the end of his speech Wang Tao 
says, literally, ‘‘Why should we sit looking at one another like [s0 many] prisoners of Ch‘u?”’ 
The allusion is to a prisoner from Ch‘u state whom the Marquis of Chin took pity on, re- 
leased, and sent back to Ch‘u as a peace envoy. See Legge’s translation of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
and T7'so-chuan, Vol. I, p. 371. 

7 Demiéville, pp. 23-24, suggests that this pattern of progression from Confucianism 
through neo-Taoism to Buddhism was typical for educated Chinese converts from the 4th 
to the 7th century. 

18 For the reflection of the vogue of Vimalakirti in Buddhist art, see J. LeRoy Davidson, 
“Traces of Buddhist Evangelism in Early Chinese Art,’’ Artibus Asiae, XI (1948), 251- 
265. Vimalakirti figures prominently in the cave-temples of north China, but the meaning 
of his cult in the north would be differently interpreted in relation to a different clientele. 
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world. Buddhism now provided a more highly sophisticated and aesthetically 
satisfying regimen for the meditative life, a richer and more diversified body of 
doctrine and philosophy, and—in the Bodhisattva ideal—a stronger ethical 
justification for such a life. 

In the monasteries and temples which the rich and the pious endowed—from 
motives of piety, hope of salvation, fear of retribution, or love of ostentatious 
spending—an increasing clergy busied themselves with the study of the vast 
foreign literature that was coming to them in a steady flow of translation. Here 
in the south foreign missionaries were rare, and doctrinal discussions were carried 
on in Chinese by monks who seldom knew an Indian language. It is in this setting 
that many of the distinctive ideas of a domesticated Buddhism develop: a notion 
of the prime moving force of the universe that partakes of the qualities of the 
Chinese tao and the Buddhist dharmakédya; a rationalization of the celibate life 
that claims that the Vinaya is the counterpart of li; a rationalization of the monk’s 
place in society that claims for him “higher forms’’ of both hsiao (filial submission) 
and chung (loyal devotion to authority); a conception of the soul and its salva- 
tion that owed much to the competing motions of both Taoism and Confucianism. 
The idea that Buddhism, if widely adopted, would bring about (that old Chinese 
ideal!) an harmonious and united society. Out of discussions and disputations, out 
of the struggle with the strange metaphors and vocabulary of a huge and hetero- 
geneous sacred canon, Chinese monks developed special interests and emphases. 
It is these which prefigure the development of schools in the succeeding age. 
Meanwhile the whole effort of the clergy and of their lay patrons is to discover 
the “true” meaning of Indian Buddhism and to relate that meaning to the intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and social problems of their time and milieu. 

Outside the temple walls the Chinese clergy moved freely in and out of the 
palaces of the rich and powerful. They also worked among the populace as a 
whole, and entered into a fierce competition with Taoist adepts—who had deeper 
local roots—for a popular following. The preaching of formulas of salvation, the 
elaboration of public ceremonies to compete with those of the Taoist religion, the 
performance of rituals invoking divine help against disease and natural disasters— 
all these means were used in their bid for popular support. By the sixth century, 
in north and south alike, the old village associations for fertility rites and other 
observances were being transformed into Buddhist organizations; thereafter they 
played an increasingly important role in making Buddhism an integral part of 
village life.” Yet one has the impression that the Buddhism of the south was 
more intellectual, more aristocratic, than that of the north, and that it had fewer 
adherents among the common people. And despite the growing populousness and 
prosperity of the south, the abuses of clerical privileges and immunities began to 
be noticed, and the burden of lavish temple building weighed heavily upon the 
common people. When an emperor of the Southern Ch‘i attempted to outdo a 
predecessor in the building of lofty and richly ornamented pagodas a bold, 





19 See Jacques Gernet, Les aspects économiques du Bouddhisme dans la société chinoise 
du Ve au Xe siécle (Saigon, 1956), pp. 245-269. I have reviewed this important study in 
JAS, Vol. XVI, No. 3 (May 1957), pp. 408-414, under the title ‘““The Economic Role of 
Buddhism in China.”’ 
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official remonstrated with him: “Your Majesty’s building of this temple is 
entirely financed with money which the common people got by selling their sons 
and putting their daughters in bond servitude. If the Buddha knew of this, he 
would be grieved and distressed. Your crime is higher than the pagoda. What 
religious merit does this have?’”° Throughout this period there were attacks on 
Buddhism, but, though weak measures of regulation were taken, the attackers 
lacked real confidence in the Confucian formulas they affirmed, and thus offered 
no significant checks on the steady infiltration of Buddhism into court 
and culture. 

Under all the short-lived southern dynasties, a series of fervently Buddhist 
emperors sponsored and promoted the growth of the alien religion. The per- 
formance of spectacular acts of penance, the building of splendid temples, the 
support of thousands of clergy—all motivated by belief in their efficacy as means 
to salvation—characterized several reigns. The best known of these Buddhist 
emperors is Liang Wu-ti. The festivals of the Buddhist year dominated his court 
calendar, he himself took Buddhist vows, and in 504, on the Buddha’s birthday, 
he ordered the imperial relatives, the nobles, and the officials to forsake Taoism 
and embrace Buddhism. In 517 he ordered the temples of the Taoists—whose 
religion had steadily increased in power and influence (partly through its selective 
borrowing from Buddhism)—destroyed, and the Taoist clergy returned to lay 
life. In the titles which were given this pious ruler, we see the symbols of the 
domestication of Buddhism as an adjunct of imperial power. He was called 
Huang-ti p‘u-sa (Emperor Bodhisattva), Chiu-shih p‘u-sa (Savior Bodhisattva), 
and P‘u-sa t‘ien-tzu (Bodhisattva Son of Heaven). 

At many other levels, domestication went forward under the southern dynas- 
ties. New genres of Sino-Buddhist literature emerged, new architectural and art 
forms fused the native and the foreign, new music and musical instruments 
developed under foreign inspiration, new theories and practices in medicine 
merged with Chinese medical traditions, Buddhist principles were reflected in 
modifications of the penal code. 

This brief survey suggests that domestication occurred at many levels in the 
south: at the level of thought and philosophy, of religious belief and practice, of 
social values and behavior, of state policy, and in the other cultural spheres just 
mentioned. We shall now examine the simultaneous but different process going 
on in the north. 


Domestication of Buddhist ideas and institutions in the north. 


When north China fell to barbarian invaders in 317, this was the culmination 
of a long series of miscalculations and blunders on the part of the Chinese, and 
of a series of natural disasters that together left the north weakly administered, 
economically shattered, and, in certain key areas, virtually depopulated. Con- 





2” See Nan-Ch‘i shu (T‘ung-wen ed. of 1884), 53.3b; also Miyakawa Hisayuki, ‘‘Rikuchd 
jidai jin no Bukkyé shinké” (‘‘The Buddhist Faith of the People of the Six Dynasties 
Period’’), Bukkyd shigaku, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1955), pp. 1-17. 

21 On this ruler, see Mori Mikisaburd, Ryd no Butei [Emperor Wu of the Liang] (Kyoto, 
1956), especially pp. 134-169. 
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quest of the north was accomplished by a coalition between those barbarians 
whom Chinese emperors had unwisely allowed to settle in the area and their 
cousins from beyond the great wall. In this vast area, from the decline of the Han 
onward, the institutions of settled agrarian life and the morale of the gentry and 
of the peasantry had been badly eroded. Now as the harsh militaristic invaders 
set up their regimes, they encountered little coherent resistance. The breakup of 
well ordered Chinese life and culture in the north is the pre-condition both for 
the continuance of barbarian control and for the spread and domestication of 
Buddhism in north China. 

Buddhism found acceptance in all the strata of a deeply divided population: 
among the non-Chinese rulers and their kinsmen, among the surviving Chinese 
gentry, among the mass of the peasantry. At each stratum Buddhism, in the 
process of winning adherents and maintaining its dominance, underwent a 
process of adaptation. The configurations of this socially stratified process give 
us the pattern of domestication in the north. 

Buddhism was appealing to the non-Chinese ruling groups in a variety of ways, 
and gifted missionaries, such as Fo-t‘u-teng and, later, resourceful native clerics 
exploited this receptivity to the full. Buddhism, notably in the persons of the 
great monks, offered the rulers charismatic and magical power which helped to 
ward off natural disasters, to win battles, to calculate future natural and human 
events. Thus we find the Buddhist clergy taking over the functions of rain-makers, 
calendar specialists, physicians, and general advisors. In performing these 
functions—and especially in meeting the rising challenge of their Taoist rivals— 
the monks domesticated Buddhism to its new environment and introduced it 
into realms of activity where it was to remain for centuries. 

Buddhism commended itself to the rulers because it was not Chinese. As one 
of them remarked in an edict encouraging his subjects to become Buddhists, ‘We 
were born out of the marches, and though We are unworthy, We have complied 
with our appointed destiny and govern the Chinese as their prince . . . Buddha 
being a barbarian god is the very one we should worship.” This foreign religion 
commended itself to the conquerors as a personal faith with its own means for 
quieting their superstitious fears and the spasms of remorse that occasionally 
shook them after some terrible slaughter of their subjects. Temples could be 
erected for the benefit of the souls of those who died in battle;* services of 
penance, donations to the clergy, and the commissioning of votive images could 
atone for their violent and ruthless acts. But in addition to these personal reas- 
surances, Buddhism provided them, in the clergy, with a group of educated 
advisors totally dependent on the rulers’ favor—a group as opposed as were 
their masters to the resurgence in the north of a Confucian-dominated Chinese 
state. Buddhism also appealed to them as a faith that was likely to induce 


22 Edict of the Later Chao ruler Shih Hu, c. 335. See Wright, ‘‘Fo-t‘u-téng, A Biography, 
HJAS XI (1948), 356. 

23 Miyakawa, p. 8, cites the case from Wei shu, ch. 73, of a Northern Wei general who 
suffered remorse for the ferocious slaughters he had perpetrated, and donated his own 
houses for the building of temples in all the provinces in which he had held office. This 
means of expiating mass violence was to persist in the Sui and T‘ang. 
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submission and docility among the masses, to deepen their alienation from those 
older native patterns of belief and behavior which, if reasserted, might bring an 
end to alien domination. The favor of the rulers had far-reaching effects: it 
protected and encouraged the clergy as they proselytized among the population; 
it gave increasing economic support to temples and monasteries, making them, 
as never before, centers of trade, of money-lending, of milling, of a developing 
artisanry, and of large-scale agricultural enterprise.“ The rulers also supported 
artists and artisans who, in the course of this period, transformed imported forms 
and motifs into a progressively domesticated Sino-Buddhist art—a process which 
is dramatized in the sequence of cave temples at Yiin-kang and Lung-men. 
Buddhist organization developed to such a point that it required state controls, 
and there emerges in the Northern Wei a hierarchy of state-appointed Buddhist ~ 
officials—the domestication of a loosely affiliated clergy into a Chinese-type 
bureaucratized organization. 

When we turn to the Chinese gentry who remained in the north, we find that 
Buddhism offered some of the same appeals as it did to their émigré cousins south 
of the Yangtze. They too had felt the shattering blow of the conquest of the north 
by their enemies, and they lived uneasily and uncertainly under a succession of 
barbarian overlords. We find many of them turning to the alien faith for consola- 
tion, for the means of comprehending and enduring a life which Confucian 
formulae failed to explain and for which Taoism only prescribed escape. Many 
of them, as their fortunes improved, became generous lay patrons of Buddhism; 
in this they were motivated by hope of salvation but sometimes also by the 
desire to ingratiate themselves with their pious rulers and to secure tax exemp- 
tion for their estates. Buddhism became part of their daily lives, of their thought, 
and of their family observances. 

Other members of the gentry entered the monastic life, and many became 
leaders in the busy intellectual and ceremonial life of the northern capitals. These 
metropolitan clerics were in more regular contact with foreign missionaries than 
their southern counterparts and, through their own studies and through participa- 
tion in great translation projects, they contributed notably to the domestication 
of Buddhist ideas in China. In the life and thought of Tao-an (312-385) one sees 
a growing awareness of the immense problems of translation and adaptation 
which Buddhism presented to the Chinese.** With him the easy “equivalence” of 





*% See Gernet, passim. 

25 See, inter alia, Arthur E. Link, “Shyh Daw-an’s Preface to Sangharaksa’s Yogacir- 
abhiimi-sitra and the Problem of Buddho-Taoist Terminology in Early Chinese Bud- 
dhism,” JAOS, LX XVII (1957), 1-14. Ochd Enichi has recently suggested the three pre- 
conditions for the development of a matured theory of translation. These pre-conditions, 
which were fulfilled by Tao-an’s time, were: 1) opportunities for sustained contact with 
foreigners which deepened the consciousness of the differences between Chinese and foreign 
languages; 2) availability of multiple translations of the same texts which made compara- 
tive study possible; 3) development of a demand, not for paraphrase and general inter- 
pretation, but for faithful and carefully modulated translations. See ‘“Chigoku Bukkyd 
shoki no honyakuron”’ (“‘Discussions concerning the Method of Translation in the Early 
Chinese Buddhism”’), Yamaguchi hakushi kanreki kinen Indogaku Bukkyégaku ronsé [Sym- 
posium of Indian and Buddhist Studies in Honor of Dr. Yamaguchi’s Siztieth Birthday] 
(Kyoto, 1955), pp. 221-232. 
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Buddhist and Taoist terms was shown to be delusive. Through his efforts and 
through those of Kumarajiva (in Ch‘ang-an, 401-409) and his Chinese collabo- 
rators, Indian ideas were made intelligible to Chinese minds, and Buddhism 
entered decisively the mainstream of Chinese philosophy which it was to domi- 
nate for five centuries to come. 

While the metropolitan clergy developed a way of life which was, in a sense, 
analogous to that of the Chinese official in its esteem for learning, its hierarchized 
bureaucracy, and its direct dependence on the state, the village clergy evolved 
along different lines.** Recruited from the peasantry, with scant pretensions to 
learning, often at odds with state authority, it was responsive to the needs of 
peasant life. The Buddhism which these men brought to the villages—against 
less opposition from religious Taoism than was encountered in the south—offered 
solace and formulas of easy salvation; it fused readily with local cults—partic- 
ularly local earth and fertility cults; it provided, at the popular level, new and 
allegedly more efficacious observances for the repose of the ancestors—a striking 
instance of domestication through adaptation. The clergy were not only the local 
exorcists; when they were affiliated with an official temple they were also in a 
sense the representatives of state power; their influence and protection were often 
helpful, and the local temples offered relief grain and shelter in times of disaster. 
Though there are instances of gross exactions of labor and money from the 
peasantry for the temple building of the rich and powerful,” the mass of surviving 
inscriptions suggests that voluntary co-operation among villagers in pious 
building projects was far more common. The inscriptions of the period indicate 
the widespread practice of making votive objects which build up spiritual credit 
for the donors with the Bodhisattva invoked and seek his intervention on behalf 
of the souls of the ancestors and of living family members. Buddhism, then, 
became deeply interwoven with common life in the north, and this was the most 
important phase of its domestication at the popular level. 

One of the trends which develops in the latter part of this period had far- 
reaching effects on the domestication of Buddhism. This was a trend, among the 
northern regimes, toward Sinicization. It was produced by a number of factors, 
among which the following seem to be most important: The effort to get maxi- 
mum productivity out of a Chinese agricultural region inevitably required the 
use of Chinese organizational and managerial techniques. The dream of a unified 
China under their domination obsessed many of the northern rulers, and this 
tended to make them increasingly interested in the Chinese statecraft, strategic 
knowledge, and political ideologies which the Chinese gentry monopolized; this 
plus the revival of agriculture, increased the power of the gentry. The principal 
effort of the rising Taoist clergy—consciously or unconsciously leagued with 





26 See Gernet, pp. 240-250. 

27 See Miyakawa, p. 8. He cites the instance from Wei shu, ch. 22, of a Northern Wei 
official who, besides supporting famous monks and financing sixty copies of the Buddhist 
canon, built seventy-two temples. A monk criticized him for causing the death of men 
and oxen in his extravagant building activities. He replied—with scant piety and much 
cynicism—that posterity would see and admire the temples and would know nothing of 
the men and oxen which had perished. 
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those gentry who sought a revival of Chinese culture and power—was to attack 
and undermine Buddhism. The trend towards Sinicization was accelerated in 
the reign of Emperor Hsiao-wen of the Northern Wei (471-499), who decreed 
that his own people should abandon the language and customs of their steppe 
ancestors, and moved his capital to the historic Chinese site of Lo-yang. 

Towards the end of this period, therefore, the patterns of domestication in 
north and south tend to converge, and southern Chinese influence on the culture 
and the Buddhism of the north increases. The foreignness of Buddhism no longer 
commends it to monarchs who increasingly try to rule according to ancient 
Chinese patterns. Rather, the contradictions between a Chinese all-powerful 
state and a strong Buddhist community become clearer. In attempts to resolve 
these, one group urges the extirpation of Buddhism, while another stresses the 
uses of Buddhism as a sanction and bulwark of state power. Strangely enough 
both these views were expressed in support of the drastic suppression of Buddh- 
ism carried out by the Northern Chou in 579. One group saw the extirpation of 
Buddhism as necessary to give credibility to the classical Confucian fagade which 
the Chou was erecting as a means of laying claim to dominion over all China. 
The other argued that it was not Buddhism but the church—the imperium in 
imperio—that was bad, and that if temples and clergy were eliminated, the state 
would become one vast spiritual temple, P‘ing-yen ta-ssu, with the Chou ruler 
presiding over his believing subjects as Tathagata.” This second formula was a 
recognizable descendant of the Northern Wei solution to the problem of the 
conflict between secular and religious loyalties in an autocratic state: that the 
Emperor is the Tathagata. This solution contrasted with the southern pattern; 
there the Buddhists—living under an aristocratic rather than an autocratic 
regime—went no further than to persuade their monarchs to adopt the sanctified 
Indian model of the Cakravartin king who rules by and for the Buddhist faith, 
to become a lay patron, mahdddnapati, rather than the deified monarch of a 
religious state. These are two of the solutions proposed to that most intractable 
problem of domestication: the relation of Buddhism to state power. 

The two many-faceted processes of domestication in north and south met and 
merged in the reunified China of 589, and this begins a new phase in the history 
of Buddhism’s interaction with Chinese culture. 


Ill. THe Pertop or ACCEPTANCE AND INDEPENDENT GRoOwTH, 589-c.900 


The years 581-589 are another one of the major turning points in Chinese 
history. In this period the Sui dynasty consolidated its hold on the north, and 
planned and carried out its conquest of the south. With military conquest, its 
real task of institutional and cultural unification began. And in this massive and 
many-sided effort, the domesticated ideas and institutions of Buddhism were 
used and fostered by the dynasty to bring about cultural unity and to sanction 
the new Sui hegemony. We shall see that under the Sui and the T‘ang those 
elements of Buddhism which had been domesticated in China were accepted— 





28 See Wright, ‘Fu I and the Rejection of Buddhism,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
XII (1951), 34-38 and p. 34 note 1 for references to Tsukamoto Zenryi’s three important 
studies of the Northern Chou suppression. 
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regardless of the predilections of individual rulers—as integral parts of social, 
political, economic, and cultural life; the prevalence of Buddhist belief in all 
classes of society made it essential for those in power to take account of this in 
formulating state policies at all levels. Acceptance by the populace and by, the 
state—these are the conditions that make possible the notable development of 
Buddhism in this period of independent growth: the creation of a Buddhism by 
and for the Chinese. It may be useful to consider the modes of acceptance at 
various levels of state and society, and then to turn to some of the specific 
manifestations of independent growth. Let us first consider Buddhism in relation 
to state power. 

The Sui dynasty adopted many policies which are characteristic of the state’s 
relation to Buddhism throughout the T‘ang.” A few of the more important of 
these might be briefly noted. The Buddhist clergy were close to the Emperor, 
the center of power. As palace chaplains they ministered to the spiritual needs of 
the imperial family; as capital prelates they officiated in the imperially supported 
temples at great public services—for the relief of drought, for the peace of the 
realm, for the longevity of the reigning emperor (often on his birthday), for the 
repose of the souls of the imperial ancestors. In the provinces the Sui and the 
T‘ang governments endowed special state temples (the Hsing-kuo ssu of the Sui, 
the Ta-yiin ssu, Lung-hsing ssu, and K‘ai-yiian ssu of the T‘ang), and the bonds 
between the benign Buddha-sanctioned ruler and his pious subjects were dram- 
atized for the local population. The Japanese monk-traveler Ennin reported that 
of the forty monasteries in Yang-chou, seven were classified as official.*° The 
state advanced the fusion of Buddhism and indigenous cults by appointing 
Buddhist clergy to officiate at the shrines of the old tutelary deities of the sacred 
mountains, and these became major centers of Buddhist pilgrimage and religious 
activity. 

The Sui and T‘ang governments also reflected in a variety of social policies 
their acceptance of Buddhism. The state provided funds for the hospitals and 
the refuges for the sick and indigent which were attached to numerous temples. 
The suspension of state business was decreed for certain of the Buddhist holy 
days, and the state ordered the cessation of all executions, killing, and butchering 
during the days of special observances in the three months of Buddhist absti- 
nence. The severity of the penal code was somewhat moderated, and the death 
penalty used more sparingly. The state also encouraged empire-wide observance 
of such great festivals as the Feast of All Souls. 

The great clerics were given special imperial honors and titles. Pu-k‘ung or 
Amoghavajra (705-774) enjoyed the confidence of three emperors, was allowed 
to go in and out of the palace on horseback, was given a special court rank, and 
was enfeoffed as a Duke; at his death court was suspended for three days." Yet 





29 Some of the following is drawn from my forthcoming paper, ‘“The Formation of Sui 
Ideology,’’ in John K. Fairbank, ed., Thought and Institutions in China (Chicago, 1957). 

*® Edwin O. Reischauer, Ennin’s Travels in T‘ang China (New York, 1955), p. 165. 

31 On Amoghavajra, see Chou Yi-liang, ‘“Tantrism in China,’’ HJAS, VIII (1945), 284- 
307. On the powerful clerics of the Sui and T‘ang, see Takao Giken, Chiigoku Bukkydshiron 
[Essays in Chinese Buddhist History] (Kyoto, 1952), pp. 51-53. 
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the great monks, besides being conspicuous objects of the government’s solicitude 
for Buddhism, had a function: to control and regulate the clergy according to 
government regulations, and to warn against the growth of heterodox or divisive 
beliefs. The hierarchy of clerical officials developed on the Northern Wei pattern 
was a bureaucracy responsible to the state for the maintenance of order, propri- 
ety, and conformity among believers, for the official ordination of monks, and 
for the chartering of Buddhist establishments. When Emperor Wen of the Sui 
said to the high clerical official Ling-tsang, “I, your disciple, am a lay Son of 
Heaven, while you, Vinaya Master, are a religious Son of Heaven,” this was more 
than a flowery compliment; it clearly implied that the ranking clerical official 
had full and comprehensive responsibility for the Buddhist church.” The trend 
in the period we are considering is for Buddhism to become steadily more sub- 
ordinated to state power. Takao has pointed out a vivid symbolic reflection of 
this process. In pre-T‘ang times a monk addressing a monarch referred to himself 
by his name or as the Sramana (P‘in-tao or Sha-men) so-and-so. In 760 a monk 
first used the word ch‘en, “‘your subject,” and by Sung times, the monks were 
using ch‘en tun-shou, ‘your subject bows his head.’ 

Yet one of the indices of the clergy’s power and importance in the T‘ang was 
its ability to maintain its own religious norms. In 662 the great clerics of the 
realm were successful in getting the nullification of a government order that 
would have forced them to pay ceremonial homage to their parents and to their 
prince—acts consonant with li but contrary to the provisions of the Vinaya.™ 

In the life and culture of the upper class, Buddhism was everywhere accepted. 
Despite the revival of the examination system with an archaistic Confucian 
curriculum, Buddhism remained the dominant intellectual, spiritual, and aes- 
thetic interest of the educated. Officials and nobles were munificent patrons of 
Buddhism, and the pattern of their donations shows the widespread acceptance 
of all the practices developed in north and south during the preceding period: the 
giving of alms to the monks and for charitable works, the giving of houses for 
temples, the donation of land for the endowment of monasteries and temples, the 
commissioning of greater or lesser votive images and paintings, the financing of 
special services and religious lectures, the conspicuous outpourings of treasure 
in the pursuit of religious merit. Withdrawal to a temple for contemplation and 
discourse with a learned monk was a favored way to use one’s leisure. The prose 
and the poetry of the upper class reflect this pervasive interest in Buddhism. 
Approximately eight percent of the poems in the most comprehensive collection 
of T‘ang poetry have Buddhist references in their titles, and internal references 
occur in many times that number.** To study and collect Buddhist books or to 





% Hsti kao-seng chuan, ch. 21 (Taishd Vol. L), p. 610b-c. Gernet, p. 33 and passim, points 
out that the Vinaya rules were favored by secular authority as a means of keeping the 
numbers and activities of the Budchist clergy within strict limits. 

% Takao, p. 47. 

% Tbid. 

86 The percentage is based on the figure of approximately 48,000 poems in the Ch‘tian 
T‘ang-shih and on the number of titles in the index to Buddhist-related titles in that col- 
lection compiled by Kasuga Reiichi in Nikka Bukkyd kenkyiikai nempéd [Annual of the Sino- 
Japanese Buddhist Research Society], Vol. II (Kyoto, 1937). 
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become a specialist in Buddhist inscriptions—these were now scholarly avoca- 
tions as respected as the study of the Chinese classics. Members of leading 
families often entered the clergy, sometimes through state-sponsored examina- 
tions; the ties between the metropolitan officials and clerics were close—those of 
social equals. In short Buddhism was an accepted part of the life of the elite; its 
ideas pervaded their thinking and shaped their views of life and destiny. 

Among the peasantry too Buddhism was everywhere accepted. Although 
Taoist adepts continued to compete with Buddhists among the people as a whole 
and received sporadic encouragement from the Taoist-minded emperors of the 
T‘ang, this is clearly the age of Buddhism as a common faith. Ennin’s account of 
his travels in the years 838-847 gives a vivid picture of this acceptance of Bud- 
dhism among the people. Through the vast area he covered he met pious and hos- 
pitable laymen, witnessed mass gatherings for Buddhist festivals and services, 
watched the hosts of pilgrims on their way to the great shrines, noted the great 
crowds of temple visitors in Ch‘ang-an and elsewhere.** 

The clergy which served the peasants in the villages were often illiterate and 
lax in their religious observances; both in numbers and in the scope of their 
activities, they were often beyond the control of secular officials and of the official 
Buddhist hierarchy; in the T‘ang many entered the clergy through the purchase 
of ordination certificates. But they brought a popular, thoroughly domesticated 
Buddhism into every aspect of peasant life. They organized local associations 
for pilgrimages, for the celebration of Sino-Buddhist festivals, for the building of 
votive images, and for the sponsorship of charitable works: the planting of 
shade trees along the pilgrimage routes, the building of hostels and bridges, etc. 
Many sold their medicinal and magical skills at temple fairs, and others subsisted 
on local alms. If these village clergy were a continuous source of official uneasiness, 
they helped to make Buddhism an integral part of Chinese rural culture; for the 
peasantry as for the gentry, Buddhism became an accepted part of individual 
and group life. 

Having summarized the modes of acceptance of Buddhism by the state and by 
the two main classes of society, we shall turn briefly to some of the varieties of 
independent growth which characterize this period. Perhaps the most striking of 
these is the emergence of Chinese schools of Buddhism that bear little relation 
to the sects of Indian Buddhism. Some of these are culminations of developments 
which reach back into the age of domestication; each represents a peculiarly 
Chinese interpretation of one or more Buddhist doctrines—adapted to a partic- 
ular emphasis or interest which already existed in Chinese thought. The emer- 
gence of these schools then should be regarded as a further development of the 
process of domestication within our period of acceptance and independent 
growth. 

It should be noted first of all that certain sects and doctrines were outlawed by 
the governments of reunified China as “subversive.” The growth of the new 
schools, then, is limited by what the resurgent and—compared to the Han—more 
centralized governments of this period regarded as conducive to the strengthening 





36 See Reischauer, pp. 164-216. 
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of state power and to the docile and submissive behavior of their subjects. 
Buddhist apocalypticism, for example, was recognized by the state as likely to 
provide an ideology of revolt, and even when a school was founded by a notable 
cleric and taught a number of socially salutary doctrines, the element of apocal- 
ypticism could bring suppression and the proscription of its books. An example of 
this is the San-chieh chiao. Its founder was an immensely popular preacher in 
the early Sui, and his patron was the most powerful minister of the period. It 
found a large following, but it taught that San-chieh chiao had the sole formula 
of salvation, and this was regarded as socially divisive; it taught that in the age 
of the apocalypse—the age of the extinction of the dharma—no government 
could exist which was worthy of the respect and co-operation of devout Buddhists, 
and this was regarded as utterly subversive. Hence the movement was ruthlessly 
suppressed.” The growth we shall consider, therefore, is growth within pre- 
scribed limits and growth from thoroughly domesticated roots. 

The notion that religious faith, the capacity for fervent belief and for action 
based on belief, are untypical of the “rational” Chinese is one of those myths 
that die hard. The fervor and cohesion of the early communities of religious 
Taoism are well documented, and the life of faith was characteristic of mass 
culture during the period of disunion. The Pure Land sect which was finally 
organized and propagated in the T‘ang had behind it centuries of Buddhist 
devotional practices and centuries of efforts to build a coherent doctrine of 
salvation by faith. Thousands of inscriptions attest the devotion of the Chinese 
to Maitreya and Amitabha and belief in the possibility of rebirth in their para- 
dises. Generations of monks, going back to Tao-an and Hui-yiian in the fourth 
century, attempted to systematize the vision of salvation they had had. The 
work of devoted and brilliant clerics of the T‘ang—Tao Ch‘o (d.645), Shan-tao 
(d.681), and Fa-chao (active 766-805) built on these foundations of faith and 
doctrine a religion that was responsive to the spiritual needs of the ordinary 
Chinese. Fa-chao spread this faith from Ch‘ang-an and from Wu-t‘ai-shan in 
Shansi, and evidence of its influence has been found at Tun-huang.* This 
religion—a synthesis of beliefs which had been long accepted by the Chinese— 
had no scriptural links with primitive Buddhism; its doctrines claimed authority 
from those sections of assorted Mahayana sutras which stressed faith as a means 
to salvation. Forged sutras—written in Chinese for a Chinese audience— 
crystallize Pure Land teaching and testify to the fact of its indigeneity, its 
independent growth in China. 

While a Sino-Buddhist salvationism was making its way with the people, other 
schools arose with more limited mass appeal but with influential followers and 
far-reaching effects on the development of Chinese culture. Ch‘an Buddhism is 
one of these, and it is another of those manifestations of independent growth in 





37 The most comprehensive study of this movement is Yabuki Keiki, Sankaikyd no 
Kenkyt (Tokyo, 1927). The sect later revived and had a large following in the T‘ang, but 
its fanaticism and exclusiveness brought on four further suppressions. 

%8 On Pure Land Buddhism in the mid-T‘ang, see Tsukamoto Zenryt, 76 chiki no J6- 
dékyé (Tokyo, 1933). 
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the period we are considering. Again, the interest in meditation as a means to 
enlightenment and the notion of the immanence of Buddha-nature go back at 
least to the fourth century. So does the polarization of Ch‘an Buddhism into 
“subitist” and “gradualist’’ schools—which reflects a perennial dichotomy in 
Chinese philosophy.” The Ch‘an masters of the T‘ang grafted much of their 
teaching on Taoist roots; they advocated quietistic withdrawal, the elimination 
of dualism, and the discovery of the Buddha-nature within. In their writings the 
style, the metaphors, the form of argument bear a closer relation to Chinese 
philosophic traditions than to any Indian Buddhist text or school. And the 
methods of imparting their doctrine—the homely analogy, the concrete metaphor, 
the paradoxical question, the bibliophobic directness—all lack any Indian 
prototype. Indeed, as Jacques Gernet has suggested, the notion of enlightenment- 
salvation as being attainable in one lifetime or in one moment may be interpreted 
as the product of the relatively mobile society of China where, unlike caste-bound 
India, a man of merit could by his own efforts achieve status and recognition.*® 
The Ch‘an interest in natural phenomena and its glorification of intuition were 
two of the fundamental ingredients of the Chinese aesthetic outlook from T‘ang 
times onward. Ch‘an was to prove the most durable and influential of the Sino- 
Buddhist philosophies of this age of independent growth. 

T‘ien-t’ai Buddhism was another school whose interests and emphases were 
notably Chinese. Its founder was honored by the second Sui emperor, and its 
prelates were, in the T‘ang period, clerics of great influence. It commended 
itself to the Sui rulers partly because it was gaining influence in the south where 
the Sui had great difficulty in winning consent or support for its rule. But it had 
a further and broader appeal: this was its doctrine of “levels” of Buddhist 
teaching—a doctrine which reconciled the various and apparently contradictory 
Buddhist formulae of life and salvation which had come into China. This theory 
was responsive to a widespread and age-old Chinese predilection for harmony 
and dislike of conflict and exclusiveness. And it was particularly appealing to 
Chinese rulers who felt that only a harmonious and united society—riven neither 
by inter-personal conflicts nor by sectarian divisions—could testify to the success 
of their regimes. The means by which the T‘ien-t‘ai arrived at its reconciliation 
of conflicting doctrines seems to me Chinese in its appeal to historical principles of 
explanation: one doctrine was true for one period and one clientele, while another 
was suited for a second period, etc. This might be interpreted as a Chinese 


historicist theory inspired by, but going far beyond, suggestions made in the 
Lotus Sutra. 


5* See Demiéville, ‘‘La pénetration du Bouddhisme,’’ pp. 33-35. 

® Jacques Gernet, Entretiens du Maitre de Dhyana Chen-Houei de Ho-tsé (Hanoi, 1949), 
p. iv. This applies, of course, more to the “‘subitist’’ school of Ch‘an than to the ‘‘grad- 
ualist.’’ At the risk of pushing an analogy too far, one might suggest that the “‘gradualist’”’ 
viewpoint, whether in Ch‘an, Confucianism, or neo-Confucianism, reflects the strong 
persisting Chinese interest in heredity, status, and hierarchy which is perenially in conflict 
with ideals of mobility. That the Ch‘an Buddhism of the T‘ang struck contemporary 
Indian Buddhists as outlandish and heterodox is attested by the eighth-century Sino- 
Indian debates at Lhasa. See Paul Demiéville, Le concile de Lhasa (Paris, 1952), pp. 348- 
50 and passim. 
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Other schools were based on a metaphysical position or on a special emphasis 
on one text or a group of texts. An analysis would show that both groups devel- 
oped a range of interpretations which was to a large degree independent of the 
Indian texts that inspired them, as Chinese as the language in which they wrote. 
The study of particular texts produced a scholasticism fundamentally little 
different in temper from that which characterized Han Confucianism. It was 
perhaps in the study and use of Vinaya texts that the Chinese developed the 
least independence; the failure to free themselves from Indian monastic rules 
and to develop a code specifically adapted to China, was, in Tsukamoto’s view, 
one of the reasons for the inflexibility and the resulting decline of the Buddhist 
clergy.’ But in general Buddhism in this period responded to a variety of polit- 
ical, spiritual, intellectual, and aesthetic needs. How then does this period of 
widespread acceptance and independent growth come to an end? 

A number of developments slowly but certainly undermined Buddhismn’s 
dominant position. After the An Lu-shan rebellion, T‘ang self-confidence and 
governmental effectiveness were not fully restored. The cosmopolitanism of the 
great days of T‘ang slowly gave way, under the influence of barbarian attack and 
internal decay, to a cultural defensiveness which occasionally broke out into 
xenophobia. A foreign religion obviously suffered from this change. The T‘ang 
economic order also weakened after An Lu-shan, and arguments as to the waste- 
fulness of non-productive clergy, temple building, tax exempt temple lands, and 
the like began to be given a more sympathetic hearing at court. Gernet suggests 
that social change in the course of the eighth century involved a realignment of 
economic and social groups, the growth of a money economy and a trend towards 
more impersonal relations between employer and employed, and that these 
changes were catastrophic for Buddhism which had adapted itself to an older 
social order.” No doubt there lies in the social changes of this period a part of the 
explanation for Buddhism’s subsequent decline, but I should have to know more 
of the social history of the period to give these factors their proper weight. 

Yet it is doubtful if any or indeed all of these factors would by themselves have 
brought the decline of Buddhism in China. The decisive factor was the revival 
of the native tradition of Confucianism by an important segment of the Chinese 
elite. The Sui founder regarded Confucian teachings as arid and boring; many 
of the T‘ang monarchs were personally Buddhists or Taoists. Yet from the time 
of reunification onward the rulers adopted more and more of those measures of 
traditional Chinese statecraft which are usually associated with Confucianism; 
neither Taoism nor Buddhism had developed any such arsenal of social and 
political formulae. And one of the measures which was taken was the restoration 
of the examination system for the recruitment of officials. The content of the 
examination questions was, throughout most of the T‘ang, intellectually trivial, 
anachronistic, and—since Confucian texts represented many stages of China’s 
philosophical development—remarkably heterogeneous. Yet from the beginning 
of the seventh century, young men were studying these texts in the hope of 





“Tsukamoto Zenryii, chapter on Chinese Buddhism in Shina shikydshi [History of 
Chinese Religions}, Vol. XI of the Shina chiri rekishi taikei (Tokyo, 1942), p. 195. 
42 See Gernet, Les aspects économiques, p. 298. 
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advancement, even though their intellectual interests might be in Buddhism or 
Taoism. And the people who studied and took examinations had been used by all 
the rulers from Emperor Yang of the Sui onward as a useful counterweight to 
the power of the old entrenched aristocratic families. This new group therefore 
had access to power, and it sought ideological sanctions for the maintenance and 
expansion of that power. The result of this—together with some of the factors 
noted above—was the gradual effort to bring coherence and consistency into the 
Confucian tradition, to make it intellectually competitive with the entrenched 
foreign religion. Another imponderable factor in the revival of Confucianism is 
that universal but seldom studied phenomenon: the obsolescence of ideas; ideas, 
after centuries in circulation, tend ‘to become worn out, less interesting, and men 
long for something new. Perhaps this was beginning to happen to Buddhist ideas. 

Han Yii’s anti-Buddhist memorial of 819 contained few arguments that had 
not been heard before. But the arguments were put forward with a new confidence 
because there was now a growing body of people in power who shared its ration- 
alistic and xenophobic sentiments. In his writings Han Yii put forward several of 
the ideas that were later to be central in organized neo-Confucianism; he began 
to glean from the Confucian tradition those ideas and formulae which answered, 
on the authority of native philosophers, many of the questions which Buddhism 
had raised in men’s minds. The beginnings of the Confucian revival represent, in 
my view, the beginning of the end of the great age of Buddhism. 

The persecution of 845 brought a massive empire-wide destruction of Buddhist 
establishments, the wholesale secularization of the clergy, and the loss of land, 
wealth, power, and prestige. Buddhism was later allowed to revive, but it never 
again was regarded as an essential adjunct of state power. The Chinese state 
which had made its peace with this imperium in imperio in the age of acceptance 
once again—with the help of revived Confucianism—reasserted its direct control 
over all institutions, mores, and ideas within the realm. As the educated elite 
turned towards the new Confucianism, Buddhist ideas ceased to be the common 
coin of intellectual life. And the power of nativist Taoism made slow but steady 
inroads on the following which Buddhism had won among the masses. All these 
are aspects of the transition to what I have called the age of appropriation. This 
is a gradual shift, but sometime in the years between 900 and 1000 the shift to 
this new and final mode of interaction between Buddhism and Chinese culture 
comes about. 


IV. Tue Periop or ApPproprRiATION, 900 TO THE PRESENT 


In calling this the period of appropriation, I mean to suggest that the domi- 
nant mode of interaction between Buddhism and Chinese culture was the 
appropriation by the latter of those Buddhist elements which had, in the course 
of many centuries, been adapted and accepted in China. This is not to deny the 
sporadic revivals of Buddhism, e.g., that in the late tenth and early eleventh 
century which was stimulated by the last Buddhist relations with India. Nor is 
it to deny the limited state sponsored revivals of Buddhism in the Yiian and 
early Ch‘ing dynasties—revivals motivated partly by considerations of Inner 
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Asian policy and partly by the ideological requirements of alien rule. Through- 
out most of this period there were innumerable temples and millions of believers. 
But the trend was for Buddhist ideas to be appropriated by the revived Con- 
fucian orthodoxy of the official class and for Buddhist elements at other cultural 
levels to be appropriated by indigenous traditions. 

One need not argue the fact that the neo-Confucian orthodoxy of the state 
and upper class from the Sung onward appropriated those Buddhist ideas which 
had by the tenth century become part of the intellectual heritage of educated 
Chinese. I am inclined to agree with the recent opinion of G. E. Sargent that 
Chu Hsi’s effort was to consolidate the neo-Confucian position against that of 
Buddhism by proposing substitutes for Buddhist ideas, and that neo-Confucian- 
ism constitutes less an autonomous system than a complex of responses to 
Buddhist theories.“ Yet the neo-Confucian effort to up-date the Chinese philo- 
sophic tradition, to give it, by reinterpretation and carefully disguised appropri- 
ations from Buddhism, a new coherence, consistency, and completeness, was a 
considerable success. It was a success because it was the first native movement 
in eight hundred years to provide.a set of answers to those increasingly complex 
and sophisticated questions about life, time, history, and destiny which educated 
Chinese had asked themselves. Its answers were socially, politically, and morally 
oriented, and, if neo-Confucianism had ended with Chu Hsi, the tradition of 
Ch‘an Buddhism—which Chu Hsi regarded as the most baneful of all—might 
have continued to be the sole recourse of those with a mystical, individualistic, 
or intuitionist bent. But another variety of neo-Confucianism, usually associated 
with the name of Wang Yang-ming but beginning long before him, developed as 
a native response to just those bents and interests which Ch‘an Buddhism had 
served so long. Wang was attacked by the rationalist neo-Confucians as a 
Buddhist in disguise. Indeed he was, but the disguise was all-important, for in 
his neo-Confucianism Buddhist ideas are appropriated, given a native sanction 
and a cloak of respectability. These two major schools of neo-Confucianism, 
maintained at the level of basic education and elite culture by the examination 
system, effectively eliminated Buddhist ideas from the spectrum of intellectual 
choice. Ch‘an Buddhism, it is true, showed some continuing vitality, but it 
tended more and more to service the strictly aesthetic requirements of the upper 
class, and in this role it was tamed and academicized; as Levenson puts it, 
“ .. the Ch‘an intuitive nature-cult of the Ming painters was not an antithesis 
to Confucian humanism, but a tame, learned element in the Confucian humane 
culture—not a bold challenge to didacticism, but a cultural possession of didac- 
tically educated men.’ 

The appropriation of Buddhism at other levels can only be suggested here. 
The secret societies—organized for mutual aid and protection and often with a 
political purpose—show in their doctrines and practices the almost total amal- 
gamation of popular Taoism and Buddhism. In the countryside, Buddhism’s 





43 Galen Eugene Sargent, Tchou Hi contre le Bouddhisme (Paris, 1956), pp. 7-8. 
44 Joseph R. Levenson, ‘“The Amateur Ideal in Ming and Ch‘ing Painting,” to appear 
in John K. Fairbank, ed., Thought and Institutions in China (Chicago, 1957). 
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ability to fuse with local folk cults—a valuable quality in its days of vigor— 
slowly but surely brought its absorption into a general popular religion in which 
Buddhist elements are identified with difficulty. Father Grootaers’ intensive in- 
vestigation of the cults of an area in Chahar showed that only 19.7 per cent of 
the local cult-units were identifiably Buddhist, and a number of the deities in 
these were tending to be confused with those of non-Buddhist origin.** Buddhist 
monks down to modern times have continued to serve as local shamans and 
exorcists, but with little organization and less education they have tended to 
become scarcely distinguishable from the shamans of popular religion. 

Even as Buddhist words and phrases have long been appropriated as part of 
accepted Chinese vocabulary and its symbols for the meaningless decoration of 
ordinary objects, a number of Buddhist ideas linger on as part of the prevailing 
outlook on life. Karma with its associated belief in some sort of retribution be- 
yond the grave is one of these. Two examples will show how, at different social 
levels, this notion has been appropriated. The first is the story of a peasant fam- 
ily. An old lady dies, and after a time her family inquires through a medium 
(not a Buddhist priest) as to her fate in the after life. She replies through the 
medium that she has now expiated her evil karma and has applied to the proper 
authorities for reincarnation in human form, that her papers are in order, and 
that she expects an early decision.“* In this instance a Buddhist idea has been 
appropriated in such a way as to be almost unrecognizable. Popular belief in the 
supreme desirability of human life on earth and the Chinese-type bureaucratiza- 
tion of the nether world form with karma a complex that is more Chinese than 
Buddhist. 

At the intellectual level karma has been so appropriated that even philoso- 
phers may be unaware that it is part of their outlook. Hu Shih, in a long essay 
in which he disposed of all foreign notions of immortality, reasserted what he 
felt to be the proper Chinese view: ‘Everything that we are, everything that we 
do, and everything that we say, is immortal in the sense that it has its effect 
somewhere in this world, and that effect in turn will have its effects somewhere 
else, and the thing goes on in infinite time and space.’ Here is an unwitting 
but unmistakable restatement of the idea of karmic cause and effect! 

The process of appropriation as it has proceeded down to yesterday may, 
finally, be illustrated by a statement from a recent political writer. Liu Shao- 
ch‘i, in his essay on the training of a party member, paints the picture of the 
ideal Communist; in doing this he draws heavily on traditional moral idioms. 
At one point in the discourse he says that the true party member “grieves before 
all the rest of the world grieves and is happy only after all the rest of the world 





46 William A. Grootaers, ‘Temples and History of Wan ch‘iian, Chahar,”” MS XIII 
(1948), 314. A total of 851 temples and shrines were studied. 

‘* Francis L. K. Hsii, Under the Ancestors’ Shadow (New York, 1948), p. 173. 

“7 Hu Shih, ‘‘The Conception of Immortality in Chinese Thought,’’ The Peiping Chron- 
icle, Feb. 12, 1947. It should be pointed out that tripartite immortality (literally ‘‘non- 
decay’’)—of virtue, service, and wise words—was specified by an official of the State of 
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is happy.” A Confucian scholar might say that Liu was quoting the Sung 
statesman Fan Chung-yen (989-1052), but what he is really re-stating as an 
ideal of Communist conduct is the Bodhisattva ideal which Fan had appropri- 
ated into Confucianism 900 years ago. 


The survey we have made of the four stages of Buddhism’s interaction with 
Chinese culture makes it possible for us to draw, however tentatively, some 
general conclusions, and to point to some specific lines of further study that 
would shed light on the process. A first and obvious conclusion is an underlining 
of Sylvain Lévi’s statement with which this paper opened that an understanding 
of Buddhism in Chinese history helps to explain and clarify the whole of China’s 
development, that without such an understanding, much remains inexplicable. 
A second general conclusion is that the observation of Buddhism in interaction 
with Chinese cultural elements serves to bring into bold relief those institutions, 
points of view, and habits of mind which are most intractably and intransigently 
Chinese. Or, to use a chemical analogy, Buddhism is a precipitant which clarifies 
and brings to clearer notice, the elements of the complex amalgam that is Chinese 
civilization.” A third general conclusion relates to the old problem of China’s 
capacity to “absorb” foreign invaders—alien rulers and foreign cultures alike. 
Recent studies have shown that “absorption” does not describe the diverse fates 
of alien invaders. This paper suggests that it is equally inapplicable to the 
complexity of relationships through time between Chinese civilization and the 
invading Buddhist culture. 

Modern scholarly knowledge of Buddhism in Chinese history is so uneven that 
it would be futile to attempt to list the unexplored fields and the unsolved prob- 
lems. But it is possible to specify a few studies which would, at the present stage 
of knowledge, throw maximum light on the process with which this paper has 
been concerned. One is the study of the history of the relationship between 
Buddhism and Chinese law. Another is the history of the state policies and in- 
stitutions for the control of Buddhism. A third is the history of the relation 
between Buddhism and religious Taoism—admittedly an enormously difficult 
undertaking even with the considerable amount of preliminary work that has 
been done. A fourth is the history of Buddhism in relation to Chinese philosophy; 
here the task is complicated by the Confucian apologetic bias of some of the 
sources, and by the Buddhist bias of the others. A fifth is not the study of a 
problem, of a facet of interaction through time, but rather the study of all as- 





Lu as early as 549 B.C. See Legge, The Chinese Classics, V, 507. But two elements in Hu 
Shih’s statement show the absorption of Buddhist ideas: the idea of the chain-reaction 
(karma) and the un-Chinese notion of infinite time and space. 

“8 Liu Shao-ch‘i, Lun kung-ch‘ang-tang-yiian ti hsiu-yang (Hongkong ed. of 1949), pp. 
30-32. Discussed by David 8. Nivison in ‘(Communist Ethics and Chinese Tradition,” 
JAS, XVI (1956), 60. 

‘* This approach has been extensively used by Nakamura Hajime in his Tdydjin shii- 
hohd (Ways of Thinking of East Asian Peoples) (Tokyo, 1948). Nakamura’s methodology 
was discussed at length by him and a Stanford University faculty seminar in 1951-1952. 
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pects of Buddhism in relation to the total culture of a specific period. ‘This is a 
plea to those historians with particular period interests to give fuller accounts— 
as Eberhard began to do in his sociological study of the Northern Wei—of Bud- 
dhism in the life and culture of an age. 

The challenge is great, the obstacles formidable, but I hope I have been 
able to suggest some of the great increment of understanding that would come 
from a fuller and deeper knowledge of Buddhism in Chinese history. 





Selected Bibliography of Soviet Works on 
Southern Asia, 1954-56 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 


HE post-Stalinist interest shown by the Soviet Union in the non-aligned 

nations of Southern Asia has been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the quantity and quality of material dealing with this area appearing 
in leading Soviet scholarly journals. Though there has been the usual spate of 
propagandistic articles lauding the growing evidences of expanding cultural, 
economic, and political relations between the Soviet Union on the one hand, and 
India, Afghanistan, Burma, and Indonesia on the other, it would be a mistake 
to dismiss all such Soviet endeavors as unworthy of serious attention. Much of 
the material reflects a diligent effort by Soviet orientalists to analyze the past 
and the present of the nations of Southern Asia with a view toward making up 
for the previous period of flagrant neglect. 

These academic efforts reflect a new and far-reaching interest in this area. 
The death of Stalin marked a turning point in Soviet foreign policy with respect 
to Asia. For it coincided with a period of dynamic change on the international 
scene. With the period of reconstruction and recovery past, the consolidation 
of Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe assured, the emergence of the former 
colonial areas to independence and political significance, and the rise of Com- 
munist China to power on the mainland of Asia, Soviet attention was inexorably 
drawn to South Asia. Since this interest must now be considered as a permanent 
feature of Soviet foreign policy, it may prove of value to students of the area to 
learn of the recent efforts of Soviet scholarship, its fields of emphasis, and the 
most important pertinent materials published during the 1954-56 period.' 

A few preliminary comments on Soviet sources and the approach adopted in 





Dr. Rubinstein is Lecturer in Political Science at the University of Pennsylvania. 

1 The study resulting in this publication was made under a fellowship granted by the 
Ford Foundation. The author would also like to express his deep appreciation to the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, where he spent the past year as an Associate. 

An indication of renewed Soviet scholarly interest in the Middle East and Southern 
Asia was evidenced by the decision to publish the bimonthly journal Sovetskoe vostokove- 
denie. This provided Soviet orientalists with a magazine of their own for the first time 
since the late 1930’s. Published by the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, it is extremely important for knowledge of recent developments in 
the field of Soviet oriental studies. The Institute also publishes periodically, Kratkie 
soobshcheniia [Brief Reports] and Uchenye zapiski [Studies]. The Institute itself is the prin- 
cipal academic organization devoted to the study of Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and 
Southern Asian cultures, institutions, and developments. Originally founded in 1930, and 
located in Moscow, it was subsequently reorganized in 1950 when it absorbed the former 
Institute of Pacific Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (Tikhookeanski In- 
stitut Akademiia Nauk SSSR). 
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this article may be in order. Fundamental statements of policy are usually made 
known in Pravda and Jzvestiia. For the scholar who does not read Russian, 
excellent digests and translations of articles appearing in these newspapers are 
available in the weekly publication, Current Digest of the Soviet Press. This pro- 
vides an invaluable service for scholars interested in day-to-day Soviet declara- 
tions on foreign policy, as well as in other aspects of Soviet international (and 
domestic) relations. There are several important periodicals from which further 
elaborations of official policy may be obtained, e.g., Bolshevik, Kommunist, and 
Novoe Vremia (which is also published in English). However, articles appearing 
in these, and similar journals, are often of a polemic and propagandistic char- 
acter. They will therefore be cited with this consideration in mind. The purpose 
of this essay is to draw attention principally to articles appearing in major 
scholarly journals? which reflect a more serious, sophisticated, and analytical 
treatment of various aspects of Southern Asian developments, past and present. 

India, Afghanistan, Burma, and Indonesia each will be considered separately. 
Soviet works on these countries will be divided into three general categories: 
politics, economics, and history. This rather arbitrary classification is dictated 
by the nature of the Soviet materials studied, as well as by the limitations of the 
author’s area of competence. Within each of these three divisions, no attempt 
will be made to subdivide the material formally into distinct topical headings, 
except in a general way which will become apparent in the course of the narra- 





2 The Russian periodicals referred to in this article are listed below. The Russian titles, 
with pertinent English translations, are given; however, in all references to these periodicals 
in the text of the article, only the Russian title will be given. In the case of monographs 
and books the Russian titles and their English translations will be presented. Bloknot 
agitatora [The Agitator’s Handbook}; Dal’nii vostok [Far East}; Den’gi i kredit (Money and 
Credit]; Finansy SSSR (USSR Finance]; Geograficheskoe obshchestvo SSSR, Izvestiia (Geo- 
graphic Society of the USSR, Bulletin); Geografiia v shkole [Geography in the Schools}; Gidro- 
tekhnika i melioratsiia [Hydraulic Engineering and Reclamation]; Istoricheskii arkhiv (His- 
torical Archives|}; Kratkie soobshcheniia, Institut vostokovedeniia (Brief Reports, Institute of 
Oriental Studies}; Moskovskii propagandist (Moscow. Propagandist|; Narodnyi Kitai [People’s 
China]; Novoe vremia [New Times]; Partiinaia zhizn’ [Party Life]; Sovetskaia torgovlia 
[Soviet Commerce}; Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo [Soviet Government and Law]; Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie (Soviet Oriental Studies]; Uchenye zapiski, Institut vostokovedeniia (Studies, 
Institute of Oriental Studies]; Uchenye zapiski, Gosudarstvennyi pedagogicheskii institui 
im. A.I. Gertsena (Studies, A. I. Herzen State Pedagogical Institute, Leningrad]; V zashchitu 
mira [In Defense of Peace|; Vestnik |Journal, Leningrad University]; Vneshniaia torgovlia 
[Foreign Trade]; Voprosy ekonomiki [Problems of Economics]; Voprosy filosofii [Problems 
of Philosophy]; Voprosy istorii [Problems of History|; Vsemirnoe profsoiuznoe dvizhenie 
[World Trade-Union Movement}. 

A new monthly journal worthy of note appeared in April 1957. Entitled Mirovoe khozia- 
istvo i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia [World Economy and International Relations}, it is pub- 
lished by the Soviet Academy of Science. The journal was established in response to a call 
by Politburo member Anastas Mikoyan at the 20th Party Congress for a more intensive 
and comprehensive study of developments in the non-Soviet world, particularly in the 
underdeveloped areas. In a sense, this journal is the successor to Mirovoe khoziaistvo i 
mirovaia politika [World Economy and World Politics], which was discontinued in late 1947 
when its editor, the leading Soviet economist, Eugene Varga, fell from favor for holding 
that the capitalist world was entering a period of relative stability and expansion. 
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tive itself. But it is hoped that the presentation will prove convenient and enable 
readers to take particular note of their special fields of interest. Finally, no 
attempt is made here to mention all available works; the aim throughout will be 
at selectivity, to focus attention on works of special interest and to give the 


reader a perspective on the emphasis accorded a particular subject by the Soviet 
scholars themselves. 


INDIA 
A. Politics 


The extensive attention being devoted to the study of India, its institutions, 
history, and politics, must be considered as one of the most important postwar 
developments in the field of Soviet oriental studies. This “discovery of India,” 
brought about by the changing international scene and accelerated since the 
death of Stalin, is evident in many areas. There has been a marked increase in 
the number of books on India, written by Indians, which have been translated 
into Russian.* The most important work translated was Discovery of India by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, published shortly before the Prime Minister’s June 1955 
visit to Moscow. The reviews of the book, e.g., by V. Balabushevich and A. 
Diakov, leading Soviet specialists on India, in Kommunist (June 1955), were 
highly favorable and emphasized the significance of the shift in Soviet foreign 
policy toward India in particular, and toward the underdeveloped countries of 
the Middle East and South Asia in general. 

Since Nehru’s visit a number of articles of note have appeared emphasizing 
India’s unique role in international relations and the affinity between Soviet 
and Indian approaches to world affairs:‘ A. M. Diakov, “India in the Fight for 
Peace,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 1, 1955; V. Iakovlev, ‘India Today,” 
New Times, June 4, 1955; K. Vasil’ev, “‘Soviet-Indian Friendship is an Important 
Factor in Strengthening Peace,’ Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, November 1955; 
V. Zhurkin, “India: A Great Power,’ New Times, January 26, 1956; and Iu. 
Nasenko, “India’s Struggle to Consolidate Her Independence,” Moskovskii 
propagandist, August 1956. 

Two monographs bear mention, not only because of their authorship by one 
of the leading Soviet indologists, but because they were published under the 
auspices of the Higher Party School of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party: A. M. Diakov, Respublika Indiia [Republic of India] (Moscow, 1955), 
38 pp., and Indiia v period obshchego krizisa kapitalizma (India during the Gen- 
eral Crisis of Capitalism] (Moscow, 1955), 39 pp. The following pamphlet should 
also be mentioned: L. 8. Gamaiunov, Zarozhdenie, razvitie i ukreplenie druzhby 





* For example, N. K. Sinha and A. C. Banerjee, History of India; A. Gutfeld, Economic 
Structure of the Indian Union (abbreviated translation from German); J. 8. Patel, Agricul- 
tural Laborers in Modern India and Pakistan; and also see A. I. Levkovskii’s review of 
American Shadow Over India by L. Natarajan in Voposy istorii, June 1954. These books 
are all written with an anti-Western, pro-Soviet Marxist orientation. 

4No mention is made here of articles dealing with the Bandung Conference of April 
1955 because of the wealth of material available on this subject in English. 
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mezhdu Sovetskim Soiuzom i Indiei (Origin, Growth, and Strengthening of the 
Friendship between the Soviet Union and India| (Moscow, 1956), 39 pp. 

Of interest are the two volumes published containing all the speeches given 
by Bulganin and Khrushchev during their visit to South Asia in November- 
December 1955: Missiia druzhby: prebyvanie N. A. Bulganina i N. S. Khru- 
shcheva v Indii, Birme, Afghanistane. Documents, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1956). The 
English supplement of New Times, January 1, 1956, contains many of these 
speeches. Though most analyses are now being devoted to internal economic 
developments, a number of articles dealing with governmental matters may be 
noted: J. D. Levin and V. A. Mamaev, “Constitution of the Indian Republic,” 
Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 4, 1955; “Plan for a Reorganization of the 
States in India,” Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, November 1955; N. Grodko and L. 
Frye, “Governmental Finances in the Republic of India,” Finansy SSSR, 
October 1956; and Iu. P. Nasenko, “Activities of the Right-Socialist Indian 
Leaders,” Kratkie soobshcheniia institula vostokovedeniia, No. 15, 1955. 

A significant aspect of the Soviet’s “‘agonizing reappraisal’ of its relations 
with India, one which is in several ways fundamental to its revisionist efforts, 
centers on the cautious, but nonetheless real, attempts being made to reassess 
the role of Gandhi in India’s struggle for freedom. As recently as 1954, the Soviets 
considered Gandhi a reactionary tool of the landlords. For example, A. M. Dia- 
kov, perhaps the leading Soviet expert on India, wrote in 1949: 


The attempts to utilize the authority of Gandhi for ‘‘defense of democracy” in India are 
extremely harmful and dangerous. Gandhi has never headed the armed struggle against 
imperialism and has never come out against traitors from among the Indians. On the con- 
trary, he has always been the principal traitor of the mass national-liberation movement. 
The struggle against Gandhism—the ideology of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie of 
India—is impossible without a struggle against the authority of Gandhi, against the cult of 
Gandhi, without an exposure of all the activities of Gandhi who has constantly betrayed 
the national movement and by this rendered enormous services to the British enslavers of 
India. 

In spite of the murder of Gandhi . . . Gandhism remains the most important ideological 
weapon in the hands of the Indian bourgeoisie for keeping the masses under its influence. 


Moreover, after the partition of India, the reactionary nature of Gandhism was further 
strengthened... .® 


These are not isolated examples. Rather, they permeate Soviet writings of 
the Stalinist period. While the role of India in international affairs was sub- 
jected to revision soon after Stalin’s death, no effort was made to recast a more 
accurate mold of Gandhi until mid-1955. Literature on the subject is still scarce, 
but there seems little doubt that henceforth Gandhi will be credited with having 





5 A. M. Diakov, ‘‘The Crisis of British Domination in India and the New Stage of the 
Liberation Struggle of Her Peoples,’’ one of a series of studies in Krizis kolonial’noi sistemy: 
natsional’no-osvoboditel’naia bor’ba narodov vostochnoi Azit [The Crisis of the Colonial Sys- 
tem: The National-Liberation Struggle of the Peoples of Eastern Asia) (Moscow, 1949), p. 111. 
There are a number of articles on South and Southeast Asia contained in this book which 
develop the Soviet view of and attitude toward these areas during this period. 

® Ibid., p. 110. 
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played at least a partially progressive role in India’s struggle. In addition to the 
reviews of Nehru’s Discovery of India, which fully confirm this view, the following 
are important: Evgenii Zhukov, “Gandhi’s Role in History: Letter to the Edi- 
tor,” New Times, February 2, 1956; A. Guber, “Letter to the Editor (On Gan- 
dhi),”” Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, March 1956; and A. M. Diakov and I. M. Reisner, 
“Gandhi’s Role in the National Liberation Struggle of the Peoples of India,” 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 5, 1956. 

The article by Zhukov, a leading Soviet orientalist and member of the Academy 
of Sciences, is particularly noteworthy, for it presages the beginning of the new 
Soviet approach to the significance of Gandhi. Openly criticizing Soviet historians 
for failing “to give a clear and lucid appraisal of the part played by Gandhi,” 
he explains the previous distorted interpretation of Gandhi as folows: — 


. . until quite recently we did not possess sufficient knowledge of the facts of Indian his- 
tory. As a result, the characterization of so complex a figure as Gandhi was bound to be 
one-sided. Our authors concentrated on criticizing certain aspects of the Gandhi philosophy, 
regarding his activities in complete divorcement from the concrete conditions and level of 
the anti-imperialist movement in India. And it must be admitted that most Soviet oriental 
scholars, myself among them, at one time shared these views, which found expression in 
the press. 


In this connection, I should like to emphasize once again the vast importance of Premier 
Nehru’s books for a correct understanding of many specific features of the national-libera- 
tion movement in India, and notably the part played by Gandhi. 


B. Economics 


With the increase in Soviet-Indian trade, and especially since the negotiation 
of an agreement calling for the USSR to construct a steel mill in India, Soviet 
periodicals have devoted many articles to Indian economic development, stressing 
their political significance for the future. The long-term loan granted to India in 
February 1955 for the steel project was dramatic evidence that the Soviet Union 
was undertaking a “Point Four” and foreign economic aid program of its own 
in an effort to court, influence, and win the allegiance and support of the politi- 
cally pivotal, underdeveloped countries of South Asia. Much has been made of 
these efforts in Soviet propaganda to these countries. The emphasis on trade 
became apparent shortly after Stalin’s death, when the following articles were 
published: V. Spandar’ian and V. Vladimirskii, ‘“Soviet-Indian Trade Agree- 
ment and India’s Foreign Trade,’’ Vneshniaia torgovlia, December 1953; and 
“Soviet-Indian Economic Relations,” New Times, December 12, 1953, by the 
former author. 

As economic and technical assistance ties expanded, increased attention was 
shown in Soviet periodical literature to the potentiality of these associations. 
See V. Spandar’ian, ‘“Soviet-Indian Economic Collaboration,” New Times, May 
28, 1955; V. Popov, ‘The Bhilai Steel Project,” ibid., October 27, 1955; “Soviet- 
Indian Agreement on the Construction of a Metallurgical Plant in India,” 
Geografiia v shkole, May-June 1955; K. Bruzhes, “Foreign Trade of India,” 
Vneshniaia torgovlia, August 1955; “Soviet-Indian Trade Relations” in the 
February and March issues as well; V. M. Shtein, “Iron and Steel Industry of 
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India and the Projected Plant in Madhya Pradesh,” Geograficheskoe obshchestvo 
SSSR; Izvestiia, January-February 1956; E. Selimkhanov, “India Searches for 
Oil,” New Times, August 30, 1956; and A. Kutsenkov, “Development of Eco- 
nomic Ties of India with the Socialist Countries,” Vneshniaia torgovlia, October 
1956. 

Quantitatively, Soviet-Indian trade is still relatively unimportant, totaling 
little more than one per cent of India’s foreign trade. But politically the growing 
economic ties are important, the long-term Soviet loans of more than 200 million 
dollars representing a valued addition to India’s second Five Year Plan invest- 
ment program. 

The number of articles devoted to the operation and problems of the Indian 
Five Year Plan is similarly on the increase. In the field of industrial develop- 
ment, the following may be noted: A. Vanin, “Prospects of Indian Industrial 
Development,” New Times, August 4, 1955; M. Rubinshtein, “The Economic 
Development of Present-Day India,” Voprosy ekonomiki, October 1955; P. C. 
Makhalanobis (an important Indian economist), ‘India’s Five Year Plan,” 
V zashchitu mira, March 1956; D. Degtiar, “The Development of the National 
Economy in India,” Kommunist, March 1956; G. Kolykhalova, ‘India’s New 
Economic Plan,” New Times, April 5, 1956; M. I. Rubinshtein, “Second Five 
Year Plan of the Republic of India,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1956; he 
has also written a general study entitled Ekonomicheskoe razvitie respubliki Indii 
[Economic Development of the Republic of India| (Moscow, 1956), 55 pp. 

For information on Soviet knowledge of Indian statistics, the following may 
be suggested, though the author does not feel competent to judge their merits: 
I. Pisarev, ‘The Statistical System of the Indian Republic,” Voprosy ekonomiki, 
August 1955; and G. G. Kotovskii and V. I. Pavlov, “Agricultural and Industrial 
Production in the Republic of India: Review of Statistical Data,’ Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie, No. 1, 1956. Finally, there are several articles dealing with various 
aspects of India’s present economic difficulties which may prove of interest to 
the specialist: A. I. Levkovskii, “Lower Forms of Capitalist Enterprise in the 
Industry of India: Based on Hand Weaving,” Kratkie soobshcheniia instituta 
vostokovedeniia, No. 15, 1955; V. V. Poslavskii, “Irrigation in India,” Gidro- 
tekhnika i melioratsiia, January 1956; G. G. Kotovskii, “Agrarian Relations in 
India,”’ Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1955; P. Fedorov, ““Domestic Trade in 
India,” Sovetskaia torgovlia, March 1956; and L. Glikson, “The Credit System 
in India,” Den’gi i kredit, October 1956. 


C. History 


In many respects, Soviet efforts in the field of history are of unusual interest 
and variety. The materials presented in this section all predate the Second 
World War. 

The problem of the peasant occupies a prominent place in Soviet literature. 
Since the number of articles on this subject is extensive, only the more important 
ones will be mentioned. In October 1953, the following two articles appeared in 
Kratkie soobshcheniia instituta vostokovedeniia: A. M. Mel’nikov, ‘““The Peasant 
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Movement in the United Provinces and Bihar on the Eve of World War II,” 
and G. G. Kotovskii, “The Role of Usury in Dispossessing the Peasantry of 
Land in India.” In June 1954, Mr. Mel’nikov, an important Soviet specialist on 
the Indian peasantry, wrote “The Peasant Movement in India from 1934 through 
1936 and the Formation of the All-Indian Peasant Union” in Voprosy istorii; in 
December 1954, writing in the same journal, he turned to the problem of “The 
Indian Peasantry During the 1870's.” 

In December 1955, a special issue of Uchenye zapiski, entitled “Indiiskii 
sbornik” [“Indian Papers’’], was published by the Institute of Oriental Studies 
and devoted to the peasant problem. The leading articles were: A. M. Mel’nikov, 
“Anti-feudal Struggle of the Peasantry of India on the Eve of the Second World 
War (1937-1939)”; G. G. Kotovskii, “Rent and Rent Relations in Tamilnad 
(Southern India) from 1917 to 1939”; V. I. Pavlov, “Essay on the Activity of 
Traders and Usurers in Colonial India”; N. I. Semenova, “The Village Com- 
munity and Feudal Landownership in the State of Ranjit Singh: the Punjab 
in the First Half of the 19th Century”; and E. N. Komarov, “Establishment of 
the Permanent Settlement Based on the Zamindari System in Bengal.” Two 
articles by G. G. Kotovskii should also be noted: “System of Exploitation of the 
Plantation Workers in Southern India,” Uchenye zapiski, October 1954, and 
“Manual Industrial Production and the Stratification of the Peasantry in 
Southern India,” Kratkie soobshcheniia instituta vostokovedeniia, No. 15, 1955. 

The development of capitalism in India and the rise of nationalism are two 
topics accorded more than passing attention in Soviet academic journals. See 
V. V. Balabushevich, “The Working Class and the National-Liberation Move- 
ment in India During the Period 1923-1927” and V. Ia. Grashe, “Brief Outline 
of the Formation of Big Industrial Capitalists in Colonial India,” appearing in 
Uchenye zapiski, X (1954); A. I. Levkovskii, “Characteristics of the Development 
of Capitalist Big Industry in India,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2, 1955; 
finally, a monograph by A. M. Dubinskii, Razvitie kapitalizma v Indii vo vtoroi 
polovine XIX veka: burzhuazno-naisional’noe dvizhenie i narodnye vystuplentia v 
knotse XIX-nachale XX veka [Development of Capitalism in India in the Second 
Half of the 19th Century: The Bourgeois-nationalist Movement and Popular Mani- 
festations at the End of the 19th and the Beginning of the 20th Century] (Moscow. 
1954), 31 pp. 

Soviet historiography, particularly of the Stalinist period, is not noted for 
the quality of its endeavors in the field of intellectual history. Efforts have been 
made recently, motivated by political considerations, to establish a causal 
relationship between the rise of Indian nationalism and the influence of Russian 
revolutionary thought upon its development. Though obviously overdrawn, the 
relationship is alluded to by Nehru in.his works, and further research on this 
phase of intellectual history may prove of interest. A few articles may be men- 
tioned: E. Ia. Liusternik, “The Russian Revolutionary Democrats on the 
Liberation Struggle of the People of India,” Vesinik (Leningrad University), 
December 1954; E. N. Komarov, “V. I. Lenin on British Rule in India,” Sovetskoe 
vostokovednie, No. 2, 1955; V. Puzyrev, ‘The Russian Revolutionary Democrats 
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and Gor’kii on India,” Dal’nii vostok, January-February 1956; and a pamphlet 
by L. S. Gamaiunov entitled Jz istorii razvitiia kul’turnykh sviazei nashei strany 
8 Indiei [From the History of the Development of Cultural Relations between Our 
Country and India| (Moscow, 1955), 39 pp. 

As yet, there has been very little written by the Soviets on Indian develop- 
ments prior to the nineteenth century. The availability of Indian materials in 
the Soviet Union has been mentioned in a few journals. It would be a useful 
contribution if this material could be catalogued and made available to Western 
scholars. Some of the Soviet works which treat this phase of scholarship are: 
a pamphlet by A. A. Guber, Izuchenie Indii v Sovetskom Souize (Study of India 
in the Soviet Union| (Moscow, 1954), 29 pp.; N. M. Gol’dberg, “Indian Journals 
of the Yasnaya Polyana Library as One of the Sources for the Study of the 
National Liberation Movement in India,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1955 
(this article is of particular interest since it seeks to develop, in part, the in- 
fluence of Tolstoy on Gandhi); and a monograph by L. I. Stepanova, Respub- 
lika Indiia: kratkit rekomendatel’nyi ukazatel’ literatury [Republic of India: 
Brief List of Recommended Books} (Moscow, 1955), 39 pp.” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Political antagonisms on the subcontinent have afforded the Soviets a unique 
opportunity to enhance their position in Afghanistan. Peripheral to Soviet 
power, this landlocked kingdom was long characterized by an anti-Russian 
tradition. However, with the partition of India, a serious border dispute devel- 


oped between Pakistan and Afghanistan over the future of the Pathans and 
Pushtunistan. The Soviet Union has taken advantage of this divisive issue, 
which was further exacerbated by Pakistan’s membership in SEATO and its 
precipitous, though temporary, closing of Afghanistan’s Khyber Pass—Karachi 
lifeline to the outside world in July 1955, to promote trade and technical assist- 
ance relations with its neighbor. 

The expansion of Afghan-Soviet ties can readily be traced to the intensifica- 
tion of Afghanistan’s difficulties with Pakistan and its consequent need to 
negotiate a transit agreement with the USSR. See “Who is An Interested Party 
in Inciting the Afghanistan-Pakistan Conflict?”, Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, May 
1955; “The Chinese People’s Republic and Afghanistan Establish Diplomatic 
Relations,” Narodnyi Kitai, February 1955; “On the Afghan-Pakistan Conflict,” 
New Times, April 16, 1955; “Agreement Between the USSR and Afghanistan 
on the Transit Question,’’ Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, September 1955; I. Reisner 
and R. Akhramovich, “Afghanistan,” New Times, November 17, 1955; Iu. 
Popov, “Afghanistan,’’ Bloknot agitatora, December 1955; and a monograph by 





7 Other works indicative of the extent of Soviet interest in the field of oriental studies 
are: ‘‘For Further Development of the Soviet Oriental Studies,’’ Kommunist, May 1955; 
A. N. Boldyrev and L. A. Bereznyi, ‘‘Academic Activities of the Leningrad University 
Department of Oriental Studies,’”’ Sovetskoe vostokovedeniia, No. 1, 1955; Z. N. Petruni- 
cheva, “‘Study of Languages and Literatures of the Peoples of India,’’ Vestnik, March 1954; 
and Ocherki po istorii russkogo vostokovedeniia (Outline History of Oriental Studies in 1953), 
ed. V. I. Avdiev and N. P. Shastina. 
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I. M. Reisner and R. T. Akhramovich, Nash sosed Afganistan [Our Neighbor 
Afghanistan] (Moscow, 1956), 47 pp. 

Though Afghan-Soviet trade increased after 1953, aided in considerable 
measure by the initiation of a Soviet “Point Four” program for Afghanistan, 
the most dramatic Soviet effort to date occurred during the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit of December 1955. A long-term economic loan of 100 million dollars was 
extended, and there are indications that a similar loan for military equipment 
was subsequently concluded. See S. Iniutin and V. Petukhov, “Strengthening 
Friendship and Collaboration Between the USSR and Afghanistan,” Mezhduna- 
rodnaia zhizn’, January 1956; V. Petukhov, ‘“Soviet-Afghan Co-operation,” 
New Times, February 23, 1956, and K. Mkrtichan, “The Kabul Exhibition,” 
ibid., October 25, 1956. 

Soviet interest in trade with Afghanistan is developed in a series of articles in 
the following journals: A. S. Emin, “Soviet-Afghan Economic Relations,” 
Vneshniaia torgovlia, May 1954; E. Efanov, “Soviet-Afghan Economic Rela- 
tions,” ibid., August 1955; V. Trubenkov, “Soviet-Afghan Foreign Exchange 
and Economic Relations,’’ Den’gi i kredit, November 1955; and R. T. Akhramo- 
vich, ‘““The Condition of the Handicraft Industry in Afghanistan Today,” 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1955. 

Relatively little attention has been devoted by Soviet scholars to the his- 
torical aspect of developments in Afghanistan. A short monograph of a general 
descriptive character appeared in 1953: P. S. Bochkarev, Afganistan (Moscow, 
1953), 66 pp. A more ambitious work by I. M. Reisner, Razvitie feodalizma i 
obrazovanie gosudarstva u afgantsev [The Development of Feudalism and the Forma- 
tion of a State Among the Afghans] (Moscow), 414 pp., appeared in 1954. An 
article by M. G. Aslanov may also be cited: “The Rosheniab People’s Move- 
ment and Its Reflection in Afghan Literature in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 5, 1955. 

This limited number of articles should not be taken as a reflection of any 
lack of interest. Strategically, Afghanistan is quite important to Soviet policy. 
It is unlikely that the Kremlin will seek to incorporate Afghanistan into its 
empire. Rather, it would prefer to maneuver Afghanistan into a relationship 
with the Soviet Union akin to that held by Finland; internally independent, 
but inevitably influenced in matters of foreign policy by Soviet desires. 


BuRMA 


The Soviet attitude toward Burma was long conditioned by Stalinist rigidity. 
Regarded as “nominally” independent, but still very much under British domi- 
nation, Burma was, in many respects, the “forgotten nation” of Southern Asia 
as far as Soviet scholarship was concerned. But following the lead of Communist 
China, the Soviet Union began to indicate a new interest in this country by 
mid-1953. In 1954, a general monograph was published: V. F. Vasil’ev, Birma 
(Moscow), 39 pp. The article published in Uchenye zapiski, X (1954) by A. N. 
Uzianov entitled ‘Colonial Policy of British Imperialism in Burma during 
1945-1947” may also be noted. 

Soviet interest in Burma increased noticeably by February 1955, with the 
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Soviet announcement of its intention to purchase 200,000 tons of Burma’s 
surplus rice. This heralded the negotiation of a long-term trade agreement and 
an expressed Soviet willingness to extend technical assistance. A number of 
articles appeared in Soviet journals stressing these expanding economic ties at 
some length. See ‘““The Economic Development of Burma,” Mezhdunarodnaia 
zhizn’, September 1955; N. Krainev, ‘“Soviet-Burmese Trade Agreement and 
Burma’s Foreign Trade,” Vneshniaia torgovlia, September 1955; ‘“The Soviet 
Union and Burma,” New Times, November 10, 1955; S. Naumov, “Soviet- 
Burmese Cooperation,” ibid., December 15, 1955; S. Men’shikov, ‘“‘Changes in 
the Rice Market,” Vneshniaia torgovlia, March 1956; and M. Solomonova and 
A. Akimov, ‘Programs For Economic Development in India and Burma,” ibid., 
August 1956. 

Interest in the economic aspects of their expanding relationship with Burma 
led the Soviets to devote more attention to political and historical problems as 
well. Two monographs deserve mention: first, Birma i Indoneziia (Moscow, 
1955), 31 pp., and second, A. N. Uzianov, Birma v bor’be za uprochenie svoei 
nezavisimosti [Burma in the Struggle to Consolidate Its Independence| (Moscow, 
1956), 39 pp. In addition, a number of articles appeared: “Burma,’’ Bloknot 
agitatora, March 1955; K. Kislova and V. Andreev, ‘Burma and the Burmese,” 
New Times, September 15, 1955; A. Kaufman, ‘“‘The Burmese People in the 
Fight Against Colonial Dependence,” Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, October 1955; 
B. Mikhailov, “Burma Today,” Partiinaia zhizn’, January 1956; and finally, 
D. D. Ostapenko, B. A. Starodubski, and Iu. G. Sudnitsyn, ‘““The Constitution 
of the Burmese Union,” Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 4, 1956. 

For the historian, the pickings are similarly slim. However, there are a few 
articles which may prove of interest: A. S. Kaufman, ‘National-Liberation 
Movement in Burma During the ’30’s,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 5, 1955; 
L. N. Zhuravleva, “Partisan War of the Burmese People Against the English 
Occupiers in 1885-1896,” Uchenye zapiski, Gosudarstvennyi pedagogicheskii in- 
stitut im. A. I. Gertsena, 1955; O. F. Solov’ev, ‘Relations between Russia and 
Burma in the 19th Century,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1956; and V. F. 
Vasil’ev, ““‘The Working Class and the Liberation Movement in Burma before 
the Second World War,” Kratkie soobshcheniia, No. 20, 1956. As a result of 
Burma’s disillusioning trade experience with the Soviet Union,* a strained 
formality has entered into their relations leading to a noticeable de-emphasis of 
trade and technical assistance ties. However, Soviet scholars will be likely to 
carry forward their new-found interest in this country. 


INDONESIA 


Since September 1954, when the Soviet Union appointed its first Ambassador, 
there has been an increase in the number of articles devoted to Indonesian de- 





® Soon after negotiating a long-term barter agreement with the Soviet Union, Burma 
discovered that Soviet prices were inflated, that the demand for rice on the world market 
was greater than anticipated, and that the goods offered by the Soviets were not particu- 
larly useful. 
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velopments appearing in Soviet periodicals. These deal primarily with current 
topics of a political and economic nature, and tend to be of a polemic and super- 
ficial character. But Soviet interest, as evidenced by the May 1957 visit of 
Soviet President Kliment Voroshilov, must be regarded as a new, and perma- 
nent, feature of the international and domestic politics of that strife-ridden 
country. 

A number of articles seeking to analyze the internal situation in Indonesia 
have appeared. See A. Kholopova, ‘In Indonesia,” New Times, July 10, 1954; 
Y. Yegorov, ““The Enemies of Indonesian Independence,” ibid., August 28, 
1954; Bertus Brandsen, ‘Central Organization of Indonesian Trade Unions and 
Indonesian Independence,” Vsemirnoe profsoiuznoe dvizhenie, July 1955; N. 
Smetanin, “In Indonesia,” Bloknot agitatora, June 1955; “Indonesia after a 
Government Crisis,’’ Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’, September 1955; “The New 
Cabinet in Indonesia,” ibid., April 1956; and O. I. Zabozlaeva, ‘Formation of 
the Working Class in Indonesia,’ Kratkie soobshcheniia, No. 20, 1956. Though 
none of these articles are particularly profound, they are indicative of the level 
of Soviet scholarly endeavors in this area. 

Foreign trade is as yet an unimportant element, but a long-term Soviet loan 
has been under negotiation for over a year. Pertinent items are D. Bekleshov, 
“Foreign Trade of Indonesia,” Vneshniaia torgovlia, July 1954; and D. Ignashov, 
“Trade Agreements of Indonesia and the People’s Democracies,” Vneshniaia 
torgovlia, January 1955. A more ambitious work by D. V. Bekleshov, Indo- 
neziia: ekonomika i vneshniaia torgovlia [Indonesia: Its Economy and Foreign 
Trade} (Moscow, 1956), 146 pp., and a pamphlet by A. P. Kholopova, Indo- 
neziiskaia respublika (Moscow, 1956), 38 pp., are worthy of mention. Finally, 
a collection of articles and speeches by President Sukarno of Indonesia has been 
translated into Russian.’ Of the four countries considered in this brief article, 
the caliber of Soviet scholarship on Indonesia is undoubtedly the poorest. 

The problem of Soviet studies of Southern Asian developments in particular, 
and of developments in the underdeveloped areas in general, was perhaps best 
high-lighted by Anastas Mikoyan, speaking before the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party on February 19th, 1956. Commenting on the lack of 
trained Soviet orientalists, he asked: 


But whom do we have, after all, to engage in a serious study of these questions? Before the 
war we had the Institute of World Economy and World Politics, but that was done away 
with, and the Academy of Sciences’ only economic institute does not and cannot cope with 
the task of profoundly studying the ecor>mics of both the socialist and the capitalist 
countries. The Academy of Sciences does have an institute that studies the problems of 
the East, but all that can be said of it is that although in our day the whole East has awak- 
ened, this institute is still dozing. (Stir in the hall; laughter.) 


This compilation is not intended to cover all available source material. No 
effort was made here to catalogue the wide variety of Soviet articles and books 





® Achmed Soekarno, Indoneziia obviniaet: sbornik statei i rechei, perveod s indoneziiskogo 
i angliiskogo. [Indonesia Accuses: A Collection of Articles and Speeches, Translated from 
Indonesian and English] (Moscow, 1956), 361 pp. 
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dealing with the problem of underdeveloped areas, though these materials, both 
in volume and scope, constitute an important source of information concerning 
Soviet thinking on, and approaches to, these politically crucial areas." It is hoped, 
however, that this article may encourage the compilation of a systematic and 
comprehensive bibliographical record of Soviet materials on Southern Asia, 
published not only during the post-World War II period, but since 1917. 





” Osnovnye voprosy ekonomiki i politiki imperializma posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny (Principal 
Problems of the Economics and Politics of Imperialism Following World War II\, edited by 
E. Varga in 1953, is one of the best sources of information on Soviet attitudes and policies 
toward the underdeveloped countries published during the postwar Stalinist period. A 
pamphlet published under the auspices of the Higher Party School of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party is of current interest: V. P. Nikhamin, Mezhdunarodnye 
otnosheniia v iugovostochnoi Azit posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny [International Relations in South- 
east Asia after the Second World War] (Moscow, 1956), 47 pp. 





Documentary Collections on Modern Chinese 
History 


Introduction 


ISTORIOGRAPHY in Communist China is one of the phenomena which 
fit the modern totalitarian order and yet also are reminiscent of the 2000- 
year-old imperial tradition. Under the latter, most dynasties sponsored large 
documentary compilations and at the same time proscribed heterodox interpre- 
tations. Countless generations of Chinese scholars faithfully preserved the rec- 
ords of court and locality but nearly always used them to support the current 
Confucian and dynastic orthodoxy. One should not expect this pattern to change 
overnight, especially when it suits so well the political purposes of the new 
Peking government. Confucianism was edifying and didactic. So is Commu- 
nist doctrine. 

The 22,500-odd pages of documentation described in the eight reviews which 
follow are in the great tradition of Chinese historical compilation, by far the 
oldest and most prolific in the world. As the reviewers indicate, the selected 
documents are on the whole faithfully and fully transcribed, editorial comment 
is minimal, and the traditional chronicler’s respect for the written record is 
evident in the printing of many hitherto unpublished manuscripts. The doc- 
trinaire Leninist interpretation of China’s modern history indicated in the 
prefaces is not particularly obtrusive. The translations from Marx and Engels 
on the Opium War and from Lenin on the Boxer Rebellion are in prominent 
positions but occupy very few pages. There appears to be no Communist fakery 
here, like the elaborately contrived “documentation” which Peking published 
even in academic channels in the attempt to put over the germ warfare hoax 
during the Korean War. 

Instead, we are confronted with a massive and comprehensive selection of 
documents (with occasional exceptions noted below), some from previously 
published sources, some printed for the first time, but all made available inex- 
pensively and conveniently to students of history in China and abroad. At the 
same time, however, each collection is prefaced with a brief statement giving an 
interpretation of the historical period concerned. Since these doctrinal prefaces, 
though brief, may be expected to set strict limits to the historical conclusions 
that can be publicly drawn from these documents in mainland China, they 
warrant our attention. In general they put China’s modern century in a con- 
text of Marxism-Leninism. 

Though dogmatic and simplistic, this latter is an intelligible and professedly 
rational view of modern history. In it, stock characters like capitalist imperial- 
ism from abroad, feudal and semi-feudal reaction at home, and the resistance 
and liberation movements of ‘“‘the people” enact a morality play. This melo- 
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drama sees aggression, injustice, exploitation, and humiliation engulf the Chi- 
nese people until salvation comes at last with Communism. Mass revolutions 
require an historical myth as part of their black-and-white morality, and this 
is the ideological myth of one of the great revolutions of world history. Ameri- 
cans may demur on finding themselves cast, fantastic though it may seem, as 
instigators of the Japanese war of 1894-95 against China, but they should not 
be surprised. Under totalitarianism, ideas including historical ideas are to be 
held in mind as part of one’s devoted service to party, state, and people; the 
ordinary individual’s thinking should not try to be autonomous, and any tend- 
encies toward deviant creativity should be strictly limited by discipline. 

History being an ideological tool of the revolutionary cause, let us note briefly 
the view of China’s modern century presented in the short prefaces to these 
collections. These views are not argued but merely assumed, as part of any 
informed Communist’s picture of history. The Opium War, we are told, marks 
the Chinese people’s decline into semi-colonial, semi-feudal servitude, but also 
begins their century-long and now-victorious struggle against the twin oppres- 
sions of imperialism and feudalism. The Taiping Rebellion fought valorously 
to overthrow the conjoined evils of feudal landlordism and foreign capitalist 
aggression, but failed because it remained a traditional peasant rebellion with- 
out working-class leadership. The Preface to the volumes on the Nien Army 
depicts it as the leading exemplar in North China of a peasant rising against 
feudal landlordism, such as occurred in many areas during and after the Taiping 
period. The Moslem Uprisings were not purely Moslem, nor were they struggles 
only between Moslems and Chinese; they should be regarded as part of the fight 
by the progressive classes of the Chinese people against the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

These last rather uncomplex formulations concerning those post-Taiping up- 
risings rather far from foreign influence, contrast with the Preface on the Sino- 
French War: the French capitalist class’s aggression on Vietnam and China 
was in the end defeated militarily by the resistance of the peoples of those 
countries: France in Vietnam showed how worid capitalism and foreign aggres- 
sion, already commercially dominant over China, sought peripheral land bases 
for further attack. Li Hung-chang and other running-dog reformer-appeasers 
of the foreign affairs clique could sell out to the aggressors only secretly, in the 
face of this popular anti-aggression movement, and the utter defeat of their 
modern-type land and naval forces exposed the failure of their whole program 
for limited modernization from the top down. 

The preface to the volumes on the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 stresses its 
significance as a further stage of imperialist aggression which further roused the 
resistance of the Chinese and Korean peoples in righteous self-defense. It is also 
a well known fact, says this preface, that the American propertied class sup- 
ported Japan’s expansion with the intention of seizing the opportunity to 
monopolize the Korean and Manchurian markets. 

In the Reform Movement of 1898, top-level intellectuals influenced by West- 
ern capitalist thought continued the reformist effort to save China from world 
imperialism. Their organizational and propagandist methods were a step for- 
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ward, but fundamentally their aim of constitutional monarchy was an ineffec- 
tual reformism based on bureaucratic capitalism. They compromised with the 
forces of feudalism and failed to use those of peasant revolution. 

The Boxers in turn represented a peasant uprising against world imperialism, 
again doomed to defeat because of backward characteristics which were inevi- 
table in the absence of proletarian leadership. 

These brief characterizations of phases in China’s modern history, however 
imperfectly we may have summarized them, present an interesting challenge to 
historians of China, both on the mainland and elsewhere, because they have a 
certain degree of verisimilitude. The specific facts in each case are not likely to 
become the principal matter of dispute. The real question is whether the attempt 
to fit the facts into the Communist mold can be successful. Is the effort to see 
modern China through the glasses of Marxism-Leninism likely to prove intel- 
lectually satisfactory? Will it be an adequate basis either for individual under- 
standing or for public enlightenment? This is an important question in view of 
the fact that, earlier in this century, Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek in suc- 
cession found it difficult to enlist and retain the interest of China’s intellectuals 
in their systems of ideas, as distinct from their programs of action. 

While this topic is too: broad for discussion here, several observations may be 
offered on the specific question of the intellectual viability of Marxism-Leninism 
as applied to Chinese history. First, this question may not arise overtly in main- 
land China, where historical interpretation is governed by the party line, but 
it will arise sooner or later in the minds of all historians, wherever they may be. 

Secondly, the Leninist explanation of imperialism will no doubt continue to 
fall on fertile soil because of its stark simplicity and because imperialism, how- 
ever one may define it, has been one of the great facts of modern Chinese his- 
tory. The Chinese people have indeed seen aggression, defeat, humiliation, and 
exploitation overtake their proud society in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. For the ancient Middle Kingdom to acknowledge political equals could 
never have been easy; for an agricultural country already densely populated, 
industrialization has not been and cannot be a happy experience. China’s modern 
history has been a tragedy, and foreigners have played a central role in it. None 
the less, although the Leninist interpretation capitalizes: on a not unnatural 
anti-foreign sentiment, it is far too simple an explanation for the complex story 
recorded in the documents now published. 

It seems to us even less certain that imperialism’s twin in the ilieeenit 
morality play, “feudalism” can be fitted intelligibly into Chinese history. Re- 
cent Chinese efforts to do so have produced a bewildering cacophony of period- 
izations, symptomatic of the inappropriateness of the European term “feudal- 
ism” when transferred to the society of China. In addition to the institutional 
vagueness of the term when applied to Chinese history, as Fan Wen-lan has 
done it to the period from ca. 1000 B.C. to A.D. 1840 (Chung-kuo k‘o-hstieh- 
ytian li-shth yen-chiu-so ti-san-so chi-k‘an, July, 1954), “feudalism” has a neces- 
sarily opprobrious, if not actually humiliating, connotation—for it puts all of 
China’s proud history during three thousand years as the center of East Asian 
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culture into a category equivalent to a few centuries which followed the Euro- 
pean ‘Dark Ages” and preceded the rise of modern Europe. Surely this dictum, 
underwritten by the Chinese Academy of Sciences, represents the highest stage 
of cultural imperialism—namely, the imposition of alien Western concepts on 
that leading field of scholarship, the interpretation of China’s great historical 
record. Acceptance of this alien concept of “feudalism” is a blow against the 
traditional Chinese ethnocentrism; some mainland modernists may welcome it 
because it seems to bring China more fully into the modern world. But is this 
concept compatible with the facts of China’s past and the sentiments of her 
modern nationalism? 

These considerations indicate that there is potentially some common ground 
between the historians of mainland China and those of the outside world. There 
is general agreement on the sources, and a possibility of mutual comprehension 
of certain interpretations. However, this very mutuality of comprehension 
suggests that the conflict of views will be even greater than in the past. Tseng 
Kuo-fan and K‘ang Yu-wei were hardly within shouting distance of Darwin 
and Huxley. Today, by contrast, the Marxist-Leninist historians of Peking live 
in the same universe of discourse as the outside world of‘scholarship. The views 
of each side are sufficiently intelligible to the other to provide grounds for ex- 
plicit resentment. Americans, for example, resent today’s Communist distortion 
of the history of United States policy toward China far more than their for- 
bears resented the no less opprobrious but happily rather quaint interpretations 
dogmatically propounded by many Ch‘ing officials. If contact should increase, 
we can look forward to sectarian controversy within the framework of a com- 
mon body of documentation. 

On this score, it should not be forgotten in the West and in China that West- 
ern sources are an important part of the documentation of the unequal-treaty 
century. Imperialism, both political and economic, can be seen at work in its 
home bases as well as in the regions it attacks. It must be studied at work in 
both areas, with the written records of both areas. Even for events within China, 
the Western literature—in archives, bluebooks, memoirs, monographs—has 
more to offer on some incidents and aspects of Sino-foreign relations than the 
Chinese literature so far available. If we are now able to read Commissioner Lin 
Tse-hsii’s diary, we have already had Lord Elgin’s (somewhat expurgated) for 
three generations. 

Not unnaturally, the reviews which follow deal less with historical interpreta- 
tion than with the materials presented in the several collections, which have all 
been edited by the Chinese Historical Society (Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh hui) in the 
Modern Chinese Historical Materials series (Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih tzu-liao 
ts‘ung-k‘an). Except as otherwise noted, the volumes have been published in 
Shanghai by the Shen-chou kuo-kuang she.* The general editors of the series 
are listed as Hsij T‘e-li,> Fan Wen-lan,* Chien Po-tsan,4 Ch‘en Yiian,* Cheng 
Chen-to,! Hsiang Ta,* Hu Sheng," Lii Chen-yii,' Hua Kang,i Shao Hsiin-cheng* 
and Pai Shou-i.' Further collections will appear on the Westernization Move- 
ment, the Revolution of 1911, the May Fourth Movement, and the Peiyang 
Warlords. 
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Confronted with 46 bulky volumes of Chinese documents, any Western stu- 
dent of Chinese history may well be appalled. The present symposium has been 
brought together by the undersigned acting as middlemen rather than as re- 
viewers themselves. It may be noted that the reviewers are nearly all of Chinese 
background, and in comment on this fact, it may merely be remarked that we 
have sought to secure the most competent personnel in the American scene, 
with this result. Each reviewer has seen the other reviews, and comments have 
been freely and usefully exchanged; but each review, like this introduction, has 
been regarded as the purely personal work of the signer, not necessarily repre- 
senting the views of any one else. 

In what follows we have usually omitted characters for names and works 
which may be found in the indices to A. W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch‘ing Period. 

The omissions of important materials and the editorial errors of fact or under- 
standing which are pointed out in the reviews which follow do not in our opinion 
add up to an indictment, but rather seem to fall well within what may be re- 
garded as a normal range for such ambitious undertakings. Certain volumes 
seem better edited than others and some omissions may be severely criticized, 
but in general the object of these reviews has been informative rather than 
adjudicative—to perform a factual job primarily, so as to indicate to prospec- 
tive users of these materials those points of greatest value and those inevitable 
limitations which any large-scale work entails. 

Several points have struck us about this documentary series. First, the main- 
land regime is quite evidently self-confident in its view of history, and is eager 
to have the historical record explored. While the selection and publication of 
documents can be used as a device for the channeling of information and there- 
fore of thought, this ulterior purpose does not seem to us visible behind these 
publications. They include many new items, and where they neglect certain 
types of materials, they can easily plead limitations of space. 

Second, no one should get the mistaken notion that these materials are so com- 
prehensive as to make library and archival research unnecessary. Major sources 
have occasionally been omitted as too bulky, most items have been extracted 
from collections on a selective basis. Articles published in mainland journals 
like Li-shih yen-chiu [Historical Research] still quote the basic sources, gazet- 
teers, and other compilations inherited from the pre-Communist period. 

Third, in comparing one set with another, it is evident that some of them 
benefit from the long-term specialization of their editors—such as that of Lo 
Erh-kang on the Taipings, Pai Shou-i on the Moslems in China, or Shao 
Shun-cheng on Sino-French relations. Others suffer from haste in compilation, 
such as the Boxer volumes which were produced first of all in 1950, for the 
semi-centennial date. In general the bibliographical listings of Western materials, 
and in particular some of the Western items chosen for translation into Chinese, 
seem inadequate. Similarly there seems to be some tendency, not necessarily 
regrettable, to slight the Ch‘ing official records in favor of the private papers of 


Ch‘ing statesmen and other observers, and records from the rebel side when avail- 
able. 
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On balance, however, we forbear to offer counsels of perfection (such as the 
desirability of an index, which might well be as costly a project as to do the en- 
tire series over again!). We hope that eventually mainland historians may be 
able to draw individual conclusions from these documents, in disregard of the 
limits set on interpretation by the doctrinaire prefaces. 

Joun K. FarrBaNK 
Harvard University 


Mary C. Wricut 
Stanford University 


Ya-p‘ien chan-cheng [The Opium War | 


Edited by Ch‘i Ssu-ho™, Lin Shu-hui", Shou Chi-yii°. 6 vols., 1954. 3,757 pp. 


This collection on the Opium War contains nearly two and a half million 
characters drawn from published edicts and memorials, private literary collec- 
tions, personal accounts, diaries, or biographies. A few translated English docu- 
ments and secondary works have also been included. The materials cover the 
period from about the middle 1830’s to the conclusion of the Treaty of Nanking 
in August 1842. 

Among the many contributors who loaned their collections of rare books or 
manuscripts to the project and offered their suggestions were Chang Yiian-chi?, 
veteran editor-in-chief of the Commercial Press; and Wang Chung-min*, Ho 
Ch‘ang-ch‘iin', and Tu Ting-yu’, directors of the National Library of Peking, 
the Library of Nanking, and the People’s Library of Kwangtung, respectively. 

Ch‘i Ssu-ho, the chief editor, graduated from Yenching University in 1931, 
and later took his doctorate in History at Harvard in 1935. He has written 
numerous articles on the pre-Ch‘in history of China, and has taught, in addition 
to Chinese history, contemporary European and American history at Yenching 
University, where for a long time he was the head of the History Department, 
and for a short period Dean of the College of Arts and Letters. He was well 
trained both in classical Chinese and in modern historiography. The other two 
editors were both students of Ch‘i. Lin Shu-hui took his B.A. in History at 
Yenching in 1940, and subsequently became a Teaching Assistant there. He has 
participated in five projects of the present series, more than anyone else. The 
third editor, Shou Chi-yii, took her B.A. in Western Languages at Yenching in 
1949, and then enrolled in the graduate school to study History. Her master’s 
thesis, a translation of J. Elliot Bingham’s Narrative of the Expedition to China 
(2nd ed., 1843), has been incorporated in the present volumes. 

This compilation is of great value to scholarship, although its size alone has 
made certain imperfections inevitable. I have tried below to stress shortcomings, 
as reviewers usually do, so as to help users of this work. 

In compiling Ya-p‘ien chan-cheng (hereinafter referred to as YPCC), the 
editors made considerable use of two previous bibliographical aids. The first and 
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more important, prepared by Chao Feng-t‘ien‘, was ‘An Annotated Bibliography 
of Chinese Works on the First Anglo-Chinese War,’ Yenching Journal of Social 
Studies, III (1940), 61-103. This bibliography was subsequently supplemented 
by Ch‘en Ch‘iu", in the form of a book review published in SHNP, III (1940), 
174-177. 

While drawing heavily on information from these bibliographical aids, the 
editors of YPCC nevertheless ignored a large number of suggestions from them. 
Of the 161 entries in Chao Feng-t‘ien’s bibliography, only 72 titles were adopted; 
a greater part of the 89 works left out were magazine articles. In Ch‘en Ch‘iu’s 
bibliography, 34 titles were left out. Judging by the nature of the works listed in 
these bibilographies but not incorporated into YPCC, and of other relevant 
volumes which failed to be selected, we can draw a few conclusions as to coverage. 
First, the editors preferred public documents compiled by individuals to those 
which were published by the government. Thus no materials from the Peking 
Gazette were included, and only 125 pages of the YPCC contain materials from 
the massive 64-chiian Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo [The Complete Account of Our 
Management of Barbarian Affairs] (hereinafter referred to as IWSM) roughly 
covering this period. The reasons for this policy as stated in the preface can be 
summed up as follows: (a) The documents in JWSM and other government 
sponsored collections bear dates only of their receipt in Peking, with no mention 
of the time or place of their origin. (b) The documents in these government- 
sponsored collections were abridged. (c) The editors of these collections sup- 
pressed documents which were unfavorable to the dynasty. Consequently, if 
important memorials in ]WSM could be found in private compilations, the 
latter sources were preferred. 

Secondly, journal and magazine articles were not included, with the exception 
of selections from three periodicals which contained valuable primary materials. 
Thirdly, it was the policy of the editors to exclude secondary works. It is amazing 
that as few as eight titles in this category were listed in the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and no quotations from any of them found a place between the covers of 
YPCC. 

Finally, the editors included very few non-Chinese works. The bibliography 
lists only 26 volumes in English, and only six of these contributed anything to 
the collection. As stated in the introductory remarks (fan-li) of the YPCC, the 
paucity of Western books available in Peking accounted for the stinginess in 
using them. Only one Japanese work, translated into Chinese in 1903, found a 
minor place in this source book. 

Thus we may conclude that the bulk of the YPCC consists of government 
documents compiled by individuals; personal diaries, notes, and letters of con- 
temporary men; essays, poems, and private papers of officials and individuals, 
particularly of those who had witnessed events. None of the volumes noted in 
the Ch‘en bibliography dealing with the earlier painstaking Chinese investiga- 
tions into the making of mines, guns, powder, etc. were included. The editors of 
YPCC were little concerned with incorporating into their volumes materials 
which would help modern researchers to find out how much the Chinese knew 
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about the British and the outside world before and during the war. Several good 
works on the geography of the China coast would have aided modern readers in 
understanding early geographical terms, but such works are absent. The work of 
neither Chiang T‘ing-fu (T. F. Tsiang) nor Tso Shun-sheng, who were both 
antipathetic toward the Chinese Communist Party, is acknowledged. 

The editors finally narrowed down their list of selected Chinese materials to 
234 titles. Of these volumes, they actually took materials from only 145, of which 
48 are available in the United States. Eighty-nine out of the total number found 
a place only in the annotated bibliography; their contents were not incorporated 
into YPCC. Of these 89 volumes, American libraries at present own 19.? 

Following a chronological order, the materials are divided into six topics: (1) 
British economic encroachment on China before the war, (2) the beginning of 
the movement to prohibit opium, (3) the struggle against the British and the 
opium trade under the leadership of Lin Tse-hsii, (4) Britain’s military aggression 
and the Chinese people’s active resistance, (5) the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Nanking and the reaction of the Chinese people to the peace settlement, (6) 
narratives of the war as a whole. In addition, the editors prepared several useful 
appendices such as biographies of Chinese and British leaders in the conflict, 
lists of Chinese and British government officials, and finally, a valuable annotated 
bibliography. 

The editors state in Item 2 of their introductory remarks that the content of 
the original texts has not been altered, except for paragraphing, punctuating, 
and collating, which have been done as services to those readers whose command 
of Chinese may be less adequate. Most of the items are merely excerpts, and only 
a few complete volumes are incorporated. 

The editors’ point of view is not obtrusive in the bulk of the collection. Only 
at the beginning and end, a very tiny portion of this set of source books, is the 
editors’ Marxist-Leninist point of view expressed.’ Three articles written by 
Marx for the New York Tribune in 1858 concerning the opium trade and the 
Treaty of Nanking, as well as Engels’ article on Britain’s new invasion of China, 
written in 1857, are included at the beginning of the collection. In the bibliog- 
raphy the writings of Marx, Engels, and Mao Tse-tung are referred to as classics. 
Although the editors, in their short preface, rank private source materials as 
more reliable than official sources, they still warn the reader that these materials 
should be used with caution, for after all, they still represent the viewpoint of the 
landowning class. In the bibliography, under certain secondary works, they 
repeat this caution.‘ Time and again, the editors make known their three con- 
victions, namely, (a) that the theory that the opium trade was not the main 





1 Nominally the list contains 244 titles, but ten of these items are virtually duplicated 
in other included titles. 

? This estimate is based on a careful survey in the Chinese-Japanese Library of Har- 
vard University and the Library of Congress in May 1956, and consultation of the Union 
Catalogue of the Library of Congress, representing the holdings of other libraries in this 
country. 

8 For instance, Lenin’s theory of capitalism and imperialism is used to criticize D. E. 
Owen’s book, British Opium Policy in China and India, YPCC, VI, 571. 

4 In commenting on the works of Kuo T‘ing-i and Wu Yii-kan, YPCC, VI, 548. 
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cause of the conflict is to be denied,® (b) that the Americans played a certain 
part in the Opium War (VI, 548-550, 557), and (c) that the Chinese people and 
ruling class had different and opposite interests in the Opium War (VI, 548-550). 

The real value of Y PCC lies in its publication of materials hitherto unavailable 
to the public. Unpublished manuscripts alone, leaving aside rare books, comprise 
thirty items, and constitute a total of 955 pages.* A couple of samples will suggest 
the significance of these pages. 

During and after the tumultuous days in Canton, Lin Tse-hsii kept a personal 
diary. For over a century, this diary was preserved in the Lin household, and 
now in the YPCC it is made public for the first time. It covers the period from 
February 14, 1839 to August 14, 1841; unfortunately the days from February 3 
to September 9, 1840 were missing. Lin faithfully noted down the people with 
whom he came into contact each day, the important steps he took, and some of 
the poems he composed. He gave vivid descriptions of the foreigners he met on 
his trip to Macao. His diary reveals his feelings of hope, determination, anger, 
weariness, or disappointment. 

Another remarkable item is Juan-ch‘en ssu-i¥ [Private Comments from the 
Capital], printed from a manuscript in one chiian, containing nineteen personal 
notes and letters sent to Lin Tse-hsii in 1842, commenting on the reaction at 
Peking to the Opium War. The authors of these letters, all indicated by their 
literary appellations, have not yet been identified, but undoubtedly they were 
friends of Lin and were very close to the elite in Peking. The collection was dis- 
covered among old papers by a great-grandson of Lin Tse-hsii. The original 
papers were subsequently destroyed in a fire, but the editors of YPCC have been 
supplied with manuscript copies of the originals made by Ch‘en Ch‘iu (author 
of the bibliography mentioned above), a scholar of modern Chinese history and 
also a distant relative of Lin Tse-hsii. According to Ch‘en Ch‘iu, there were only 
three others who made copies of the original collection before its destruction. 
YPCC also contains a study by Ch‘en Ch‘iu of these papers. 

Another interesting example is K‘uei-yung liu-tu¥ [The Bursting Carbuncle and 
the Spreading Poison], a private collection of memorials presented to the Emperor 
between 1838 and 1843 concerning the opium issue and the war. The authors— 
all important figures in the conflict—include Ch‘i-shan, Lin Tse-hsii , Mu-chang-a, 
Teng T‘ing-chen, and a host of less eminent officials. These documents are 
abridged,’ but many of them are not to be found in JWSM. In addition to 
memorials, K‘uei-yung liu-tu also contains letters from the British officers to the 





5 YPCC, VI, 533, 559, 568, and 569. At the same time, the editors praise A. 8. Thelwall 
for being opposed to Britain’s China policy, VI, 554-556. 

* This figure includes 158 pages originally translated from the Chinese Repository in 
1839 and 1840 by Lin Tse-hsii’s staff, 40 pages reproduced from five items of the holdings 
of the British Museum, and 28 pages from K‘uei-yung liu-tu, a hand-duplicated copy of 
which is available in the Library of Congress. 

7The YPCC editors are incorrect in stating that the memorials in this collection are 
not abridged (VI, 520). For instance, two memorials of Lin Tse-hsii appearing on pp. 23- 
29, chiian 1, are not complete. Compare them with the versions in YPCC (II, 133-137; 
139-142) which are based on Lin Wen-chung-kung cheng-shu [The Political Writings of Lin 
Tse-hsti}. The YPCC editors also erroneously state that this collection consists of four 
chiian; it is actually in six chian. 
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Chinese authorities, poems, public notices, and the like. YPCC includes eighteen 
poems taken from the K‘uet-yung liu-tu and based on events in Kwangtung (III, 
343-345), but fails to identify the author. Another document—a somewhat more 
enigmatic one—entitled “Fu Chou I-t‘ing ssu-ma t*‘iao-ch‘en’* [‘‘Enclosure: 
Suggestions from First Class Sub-Prefect Chou I-t‘ing’’], is drawn from K‘uei- 
yung liu-tu by the YPCC editors and reproduced with no editorial comment or 
explanation as to its original context and date, making it virtually of no use to 
the researcher. However, by consulting the original volume, I find that it was 
enclosed in one of the memorials of Yii-ch‘ien (Imperial Commissioner and 
Governor-General of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Anhwei) appearing in V, 26a—28b of 
K‘uei-yung liu-tu and 33.34b-38a of IWSM;; the latter source omits this enclo- 
sure, which recommended certain strategies and tactics for safeguarding Chen-hai 
and overcoming Ting-hai. In general, the YPCC pages reproduced from this 
work are quite corrupted. It is regrettable that the editors did not make more 
careful and extensive use of it. 

Another important contribution made by the YPCC is the uncovering of over 
1,200 pages of historical materials from obscurity or oblivion.’ Since pre-modern 
Chinese books possess no indices and their fancy or vague titles often give no 
indication of the nature of the work, the search for neglected but worthwhile 
books is an exacting task. The editors were helped by the two bibliographies 
cited above and by their friends; yet in digging out the 154 titles® not listed in 
these two bibliographies, they have plainly combined the methods of classical 
Chinese scholars and of modern historians. 

A third valuable feature of the YPCC is the critical bibliography prepared by 
Ch‘i Ssu-ho, the senior editor. The treatment of secondary works and English 
books has already been commented on. It is the annotations to the primary 
Chinese sources and important books that constitute the bulk of the bibliog- 
raphy. Under each item, Ch‘i gives information on the background of the author, 
and the nature and significance of the book. He also identifies the hitherto 
unknown authors of several volumes, and points out which of several editions of 
a work is most reliable. Such bibliographical aids will be readily appreciated by 
scholars. 

The notes in the bibliography bespeak Ch‘i Ssu-ho’s erudition, and yet at the 
same time reveal a lack of precision. One can find quite a few banal and perfunc- 
tory annotations here, along with many mistakes in the transcription of names as 
well as in the description of books. 

Another annoying shortcoming of the bibliography is its inconsistency in 
editorial arrangement. Item 7 among the YPCC introductory remarks states 
that the annotated bibliography includes all works which have contributed to 
the contents of the collection. But I have found that the bibliography fails to 





8 The main body of YPCC roughly breaks down as follows: MSS published for the first 
time, 955 pp.; materials from rare and obscure volumes, 1,216 pp.; translated materials, 
491 pp.; source materials well known to specialists, 865 pp.; appendices and bibliography, 
163 pp. 

* Eighty-four volumes actually contributed to the text proper of YPCC; the other 70 
titles were only annotated in the bibliography. 
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list at least seventeen such works. In order to indicate which works were incor- 
porated into YPCC, the editor has made it a rule to print small circles beside the 
citations of them in the bibliography. However, in as many as ten cases, the 
circles are mistakenly omitted for works the content of which were actually 
incorporated into YPCC. On the other hand, a dozen volumes which have been 
marked by small circles are not represented in any way in the contents of the 
YPCC.“ 

It has already been noted that the punctuating and paragraphing of the texts 
are a great help to those modern readers who may find it difficult to read the 
Ch‘ing style. However, the value of their work would have been even greater if 
the editors had supplied notes explaining obscure geographical names, institu- 
tional terms, military jargon, Chinese transliterations of foreign names and 
terms, and a host of other perplexing elements. 

One striking feature of YPCC is the unevenness of the editorial work, caused 
perhaps by a lack of co-ordination among the editors. Thus the editorial treat- 
ment of one part of the collection may far excel that of another. In some sections 
erroneous characters are corrected by comparing the text with three or four 
other recensions of the same materials (such as in III, 29-35; III, 353-362; IV, 
207-214; on II, 663, the correct addressee of a letter was identified from among 
four discrepant versions). Dates of documents and of the emperor’s vermilion 
rescripts have been supplied in memorials by consulting other sources (such as in 
II, 131-227), and in several places where a man’s literary appellation appears, 
the editors supply the man’s full name and official title (such as on II, 583). 

Such careful treatment, however, has not been extended to all sections. A 
short one-page memorial of Yii-ch‘ien, based on ]WSM, for instance, has not been 
edited. There are six errors in it as compared with the same memorial printed in 
Yii-ch‘ien, Yi Ching-chieh-kung i-shu [The Collected Works of Yi-ch‘ien]. Indeed, 
if the editors had collated these two texts they would have found that the ]WSM 
not only contains the above-mentioned errors but a number of less serious dis- 
crepancies as well, involving interchangeable characters; the JWSM text con- 
tains eighty-four fewer characters than the other text. 

Another defect of the YPCC is the inconsistency in its editorial style. Some- 
times interpolations into the original texts or editorial corrections of obvious 
errors are not indicated in any way; sometimes they are marked by square 
brackets; and at still other times they are set in parentheses. Often a reader 
finds a conglomeration of all these practices in a single section, or two different 
kinds of notation for the same type of matter used side by side on the same page. 

In some sections of YPCC all the characters ying (the old term for ““England’’) 
appearing in the original texts have been changed to the modern form (by drop- 
ping Radical 30), whereas in other sections the old form remains (compare 
YPCC, III, 29-35, 353-362 with IV, 588-605). For most of the excerpts con- 
tained in YPCC, the title of the volume from which the excerpt was taken, rather 
than the title of the chiian, is placed in the table of contents and in the text. But 





10 The manuscript of this review was considerably shortened because of the lack of 


space; however, the author would be happy to send supplementary materials supporting 
his general remarks to interested readers. 
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for quite a few items, the chiian titles are used instead." It is the practice through- 
out the collection for the name of the author of a reproduced item to appear in 
the table of contents and in the text at the beginning of the item written by him. 
However, here again there are many irregularities. In one case, the tzu of an 
author takes the place of his name (I, 587, III, 41 and 53). In another case both 
the name and the tzu of the author are listed in the table of contents (I, vi; III, 
i). There are many other discrepancies in style too minute to list here.” 

The YPCC editors stress popular anti-British movements, but have not 
taken any materials from two relevant works with which they are familiar. 
These are San-yiian-li and San-yiian-li p‘ing-Ying-t‘uan shih-liao hui-pien¥ [A 
Collection of Historical Materials on the Anti-British Society at San-yian-lil, 
both by Tu Ting-yu, Director of the People’s Library of Kwangtung (YPCC, 
IV, 17). 

The editors of YPCC seem to feel that secondary works on the Opium War by 
Ch’ing writers are always more valuable than those by modern historians. On 
the face of it, however, not all Ch’ing works are better than modern studies; 
very often we find sketchy, stereotyped, or unreliable accounts of the Opium 
War in literary collections and gazetteers, written by Ch‘ing scholars more con- 
cerned over the death of a virtuous woman than over a thousand casualties in 
the Opium War, more interested in calligraphy than in foreign affairs. On the 
other hand, contemporary writers have produced valuable studies. YPCC could 
have published less material that is readily available to the average researcher so 
as to make room for a greater number of inaccessible works and for some con- 
temporary hard-to-get materials. 

YPCC cites relatively few English works. The avowed purpose of the editors 
in selecting these items is “‘to show the readers how the aggressors deceived their 
own people,” and to furnish materials on topics such as the opium traffic carried 
on by English and American merchants, their demands for war, and their carrying 
out of the plans for aggression—topics which Chinese sources do not cover 
sufficiently (YPCC, I, iii). 

The editors could have enhanced the value of YPCC by increasing the number 
of topics and subheadings, thus facilitating the reader’s search for specific in- 
formation. One section, under a subheading entitled ‘Popular Activities against 
the British” (IV, 17-37), was edited with better skill and is one of the very few 
places where cross references are provided. Such devices should have been pre- 
pared for each and every topical group and subgroup of materials. 

The YPCC is by no means the final source book on the Opium War, but it 
certainly constitutes a landmark. No researcher on this war can afford to overlook 
this collection. 


Hstn-Pao CHANG 
Harvard University 





1 See YPCC, III, 29, 37; IV, 645; V, 519, 545; and VI, 251. 

12 For discrepancies in identifying authors, compare I-fen wen-chi in the bibliography 
on VI, 511 with VI, 1; here the author of J-fen wen-chi was given as unknown in the bibli- 
ography, but was said to be Liang T‘ing-nan in the text. For inconsistencies in giving 
dates of documents, see YPCC, IV, 651 and 654. 
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Tsai-p‘ing T+ien-kuo [The Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace] 


Edited by Hsiang Ta and nineteen others. 6 vols., 1952. 3,405 pp. 


Since 1950, there have appeared in Communist China a number of documen- 
tary publications on modern Chinese history. Some of the most important deal 
with that great uprising, the Taiping Rebellion, 1850-64, which, though it 
failed, changed the political situation in China, and weakened the central 
government so much that it never recovered its full authority. Because it marked 
the beginning of the disintegration of the imperial system, it is an event of key 
importance in modern Chinese development. It is therefore of great interest to 
note the new emphasis which the Chinese Communists place on thehistory of that 
rebellion, and the interpretation which they give it in their doctrinal system. 
When they assumed power in 1948 and 1949, the Communists began to expound 
their dogmatic interpretation of Chinese history. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the Chinese revolution began with the Taiping Rebellion, and it was there- 
fore of obvious importance to undertake a careful and systematic representation 
of their view of this key period. A simple, dogmatic statement of the right 
ideological line on the events of that time would not, by itself, have made a 
great impression on scholars and intellectuals. In order to be impressive it had 
to be connected with documentary work on the period, and eventually integrated 
with the writing of the history of the time. 

The basic Communist Chinese interpretation of Taiping history was stated in 
the years 1948 and 1949 by the long-time Communist historians, Hua Kang and 
Fan Wen-lan. In a number of writings they began to lay down what was to 
become the official interpretation of this period in Communist China. Fan Wen- 
lan' regarded the Taiping Rebellion as a peasant revolution which did not suc- 
ceed for a number of reasons which were inherent in the situation. Its leaders 
divided into several cliques, became demoralized through a life of luxury, and 
turned more and more to reactionary ideas; under these circumstances they 
could not resist the coalition of the Manchu “feudal” ruling group and the 
“foreign imperialists.” Most of all, the absence of a “‘progressive class” to lead 
the peasants in their revolution made defeat inevitable. Hua Kang, in several of 
his writings on Taiping military history and strategy,’ follows the same argu- 
ments to account for the failure of the movement. He too speaks of the Chinese 
“feudal” and ‘“‘compradore classes” as the enemies of the revolution, and refers to 
the weakness caused by internal dissension. The main cause of defeat was again 
the lack of a progressive class as leaders, without which the Taipings could not 
unite with other revolutionary forces. They did not possess the system of ‘“‘demo- 
cratic centralism”’ which would have made up for these failings and the strategic 





1 Tai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming ytin-tung (Hong Kong, 1948), pp. 69-74, and Chung-kuo 
chin-tai-shih (Hong Kong, 1949), pp. 158-164. 

2 “A Study of the Strategy of the anti-Manchu War” in Fan Wen-lan’s Tai-p‘ing 7'ien- 
kuo ko-miny yiin-tung, pp. 91 ff., and Tai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming chan-cheng shih (Shang- 
hai, 1949), pp. 213 ff. 
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mistakes which caused their downfall. In other words, the main reason for the 
failure of the Taiping Rebellion was the fact that this peasant uprising was not 
under the leadership of the workers, by which they meant the Communist Party, 
which alone could have provided the missing progressive class of leaders stipu- 
lated by Fan Wen-lan and Hua Kang as the prerequisite of success. 

This interpretation of the Taiping Rebellion by the Chinese Communists was 
not their own creation. By the time they came to power in China, the Chinese 
Communist leaders, from Mao Tse-tung down, had learned to expound the 
Moscow line on all theoretical and political issues. It is therefore no surprise to 
find that the Chinese Communists’ interpretation of the Taiping Rebellion has 
its antecedent in Soviet Russian writing. After earlier vacillation by Russian 
writers on the correct doctrinal interpretation of the Taipings, during which 
time some of them tried to relate the Rebellion to the rise of the ‘‘bourgeoisie’”’ in 
the treaty port cities, the official interpretation was finally established in the 
thirties, and best expressed perhaps in a booklet by G. 8. Kara-Murza.? Ac- 
cording to this interpretation the Taiping Rebellion was a true peasant war which 
had a primitive egalitarian program and utopian aims. Kara-Murza applied the 
official Communist doctrine that China was a feudal society and that the peasants 
were in fact the serfs of the ruling class. The uprising therefore could be compared 
with peasant wars at the end of the feudal period in Europe. In such an uprising, 
the Chinese peasants were in no position to destroy this alleged feudalism by 
themselves. In true Communist fashion, Kara-Murza quotes Stalin as the de- 
cisive source for the right interpretation: “Separate peasant uprisings, says 
Comrade Stalin, even in those cases which are not of a plundering and un- 
organized kind, as was the case with Stenka Razin, cannot lead to anything 
serious. Peasant uprisings can lead to success only when they are connected with 
workers’ uprisings, and where the workers lead the peasant uprisings” (p. 137). 
Kara-Murza pointed out that there was at that time no “working class in the 
modern sense of this word” in China, and that the Taiping movement was clear 
proof of the theorem of Stalin. The Taipings attempted to establish a peasant 
communism which remained utopian. Commerce developed; the strength of 
the merchant class grew in spite of contrary Taiping legislation; the process of 
capitalist development was accompanied by a growing economic and political 
differentiation within the peasantry. The failure of the Taipings is largely at- 
tributed to the fact that members of the merchant class and of the rural upper 
strata joined the anti-feudal movement. Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing, regarded as the last 
real peasant leader of the Taipings, was killed, and inner dissension weakened 
the Taipings. The leaders themselves reverted to feudalism, and the Taipings 
were then liquidated by the reactionary Manchus and the foreign capitalist 
powers. The lesson drawn by the Soviet theorist is that in colonies and dependent. 
countries foreign capitalism inevitably links up with reaction, and that the 
Taipings failed because they were not led by the workers. 

The very same doctrinal view is given in 1946 in a short thirty-line article on 





* Taipiny, Velikaia Krestianskaia Voina i Taipinskoe Gosudarstvo v Kitae 1850-1864 
(Moscow, Shkol’naia Istoricheskaia Biblioteka, 1941; second edition, Moscow, 1950). 
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the Taiping Rebellion in the Soviet Encyclopedia. The Rebellion is briefly 
described as the major peasant uprising in China, in which urban commoners 
and a part of the Chinese gentry also participated. This mixed composition led, 
with sharpening class contradictions, to an internal split and strife among the 
Taipings, which contributed to their downfall. 

Later Soviet pronouncements retain the main ideas on the Rebellion but 
somewhat shift the emphasis. The short description of 1946 grows in length in 
the second edition of the Encyclopedia, and the adverse criticism of the leader- 
ship progressively decreases. In the article on China of 1953, the Rebellion is 
called a “great peasant war” and “an uprising against the dynasty of feudal 
oppression.” It was “democratic,” in spite of the monarchical structure of its 
leadership, and “progressive,” although utopian. But in the leadership itself, 
the gentry-landlord elements eventually seized many commanding positions, 
sabotaged the carrying out of the Taiping land law, and created an inner struggle 
out of which a new feudal stratum of leaders arose. The resistance of the masses 
against foreign aggression was also unsuccessful because of the total surrender of 
the Manchu government to the capitalist powers, and thus the Taipings were 
destroyed by their combined enemies. This failure is again explained by the 
dictum that a peasant uprising which is not led by the proletariat cannot be 
victorious. But it is claimed that the struggle of the Chinese people against their 
domestic and foreign oppressors carried on under the Taipings led to an awaken- 
ing of national consciousness. 

In a two-page article of 1956 on the Taipings, the Soviet Encyclopedia repeats 
the main doctrinal argument that the rebellion was a “revolutionary war’’ of 
the peasants, with a further lessening of the emphasis on the alleged class struggle 
within the Taiping leadership itself. The theory of a merchant-compradore op- 
position had been dropped before; now the theory of gentry-landlord feudalism 
within the leadership is also de-emphasized, and it is merely held that after the 
murder of the Taiping leader, Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing, men came to leadership who 
moved away from the initial revolutionary tenets of the Taipings that aimed at 
the destruction of feudal oppression. The argument becomes more explicit on 
the “inability of the peasantry, without leadership by the working class, to 
create a new social system.” Since in nineteenth-century China capitalism was 
still underdeveloped, and the bourgeoisie and the proletariat were only emerging, 
it was still not possible to break the feudal resistance and lead China into the 
path of progress and independent development. But in spite of its ultimate 
defeat, the Taiping Rebellion is claimed to have shaken the foundations of 
Chinese feudalism. To this view the author of the Encyclopedia article adds a 
bibliography which, in addition to Marx, Engels, and Kara-Murza, includes such 
Chinese authors as Fan Wen-lan and Mao Tse-tung. The increased importance 
of the Chinese political leaders is indicated by the inclusion of quotations from 
Mao Tse-tung’s writings in the article. 

The doctrinal interpretation of the Taiping Rebellion by the Soviet Commu- 
nists can, of course, only be understood within the framework of the Communist 
dogma and its changing tenets. It assumes that imperial China was a ‘“‘feudal’’ 
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society, and the whole doctrine of ‘‘anti-feudal peasant revolution” falls down 
once the fallacy of this theorem of feudal China is exposed. Maneuvering within 
this doctrinal framework, however, Soviet Communists move on from the earlier 
discussion of the ‘“‘anti-feudal peasant war’’ in its relationship to an inevitable 
capitalist revolution, to the Stalinist doctrine of a joint revolution, which then 
permits them to introduce the Communist leadership as a prerequisite for success 
in the ‘“‘anti-feudal peasant war.” 

The term “peasant revolution” has, of course, been sometimes loosely used 
outside of this dogmatic context. It is certainly true that all Chinese armies have 
been recruited mainly from the peasantry, which comprises the vast majority 
of the Chinese people; but this fact does not in itself indicate a revolution of a 
social class against an existing social order, nor does it transform the leaders of 
such armies into ‘peasant leaders.”” Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing was no more a peasant 
leader in this sense than was Liu Pang, the founder of the Han dynasty, or any 
other leader of uprisings against dynastic governments, or than was, in more 
recent times, the Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, or the leaders of the National 
Government, whose armies were also peasant armies. This is not the place to 
provide a full analysis of the Taiping Rebellion, but this much should be pointed 
out, that the nature of the Taiping Rebellion can be much more realistically 
discussed in terms of a power struggle of different bureaucratic organizations 
than in terms of Marxist-Stalinist concepts of class struggle. The decline of 
central authority and the emergence of new bureaucratic organizations played a 
role in the rise and fall of Chinese dynasties, and this struggle within the bureau- 
cratic system remained important even when new economic factors and different 
systems of ideas and beliefs brought radical changes, changes that began during 
the time of the Taiping Rebellion. 

In the Soviet version of Taiping history, the main doctrinal line remains the 
same, but there are variations in emphasis and interpretation of detail. In follow- 
ing the Chinese Communist writings we find not only acceptance of the main 
doctrinal line but also a reflection of the Soviet changes of view in the interpreta- 
tion of the problems of the Taiping leadership and its struggles. Soviet and 
Chinese Communist writings remain therefore so close that the doctrinal de- 
pendence of the Chinese Communists on Moscow is evident. 

The acceptance and development of this official line in China can be divided 
for the sake of convenience into three stages. The first stage was the general 
introduction and popularization of the Soviet line in Chinese writings. Besides 
the writings of Hua Kang and Fan Wen-lan of 1948 and 1949, other pamphlets 
appeared in 1950 on the occasion of the centennial of the outbreak of the Taiping 
Rebellion.‘ These included popular writings by the well-known Taiping historian, 
Lo Erh-kang, describing the Taiping land system.’ A number of essays were put 
together in a centennial memorial essay collection® which was not meant to be a 





4E.g., Liang Shih-kuang, T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo (Tientsin, 1950); Wu Li-chien, 7ai- 
p‘ing T*ien-kuo (Peking, 1950). 

5 T‘ai-p‘ing T*ien-kuo ti li-hsiang-kuo (Shanghai, 1950). 

* Fan Wen-lan and others, 7ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming ytin-tung lun-wen-chi (Peking, 
1950). 
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serious theoretical work but rather a descriptive popularization of the events of 
the Taiping period, within the framework of the now officially accepted Com- 
munist doctrinal line. At the same time interest in the period was stimulated by 
exhibitions of Taiping documents in Peking and other cities. 

The second stage consisted of a series of publications of documentary source 
material on the Taiping period. These publications, obviously of great use to 
scholars everywhere, could not but serve to create a scholarly aura for the new 
regime. The documentary material, unchallengeable in itself, was published with 
great care but without analytical interpretation, except for two of the collections 
which had short introductory statements that gave the official line. During the 
years 1950 to 1954, a number of such documentary publications appeared, of 
which the most important is the eight-volume T'ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo, published 
in Shanghai in July 1952 (cited hereafter as TPTK). In it we find a collection 
of a great number of historical documents dealing with the Taiping period. This 
work contains not only a comprehensive compilation of official publications (the 
Taiping Bible with Hung Hsiu-ch‘tian’s annotations is not included) and other 
documents of the Taipings but also important records of non-Taiping Chinese 
contemporaries and translations of a number of Western records of Taiping 
history. This vast, carefully assembled selection of documents is accompanied 
by an introduction that gives the official interpretation of Taiping history. No 
attempt has been made to integrate this doctrinal story with the documentary 
sources which it precedes. In fact, the Introduction, which is unsigned, is taken, 
partly verbatim, from an unsigned editorial of the Jen-min jih-pao, which had 
appeared in Peking on January 11, 1951, in observance of the centennial of the 
Taiping uprising at Chin-t‘ien, Kwangsi. In the editorial and in this Introduction, 
the Taiping Rebellion becomes the tale of revolutionary heroes who “aroused 
enormous masses of peasants to fight for the overthrow of the feudal land sys- 
tem.” This rebellion is regarded as the most important in scope of a series of 
“several hundred big and small revolutionary wars staged by the peasants” 
against their “feudal exploiters” and “feudal oppressors.” “The Taiping Revolu- 
tion,” however, differs from the preceding peasant revolutions because it was 
directed not only against the “feudal forces” but also against the “aggressive 
forces of foreign capitalism.” In spite of heroic efforts, it failed for a number of 
reasons: the strength of the Taiping enemies, and especially that of the foreign 
aggressors; the tactical military mistakes; the disunity among the leaders; the 
demoralization of the revolutionary forces at Nanking. But while all these factors 
are regarded as contributing to the Taiping failure, they all can be traced to the 
fundamental cause: there had not yet emerged in China a modern working 
class, and a “pure peasant war without the guidance of the working 
class’ could not but fail. Peasants, who are regarded as “an unorganized group 
of small producers,” ¢ould not maintain “revolutionary discipline,” and they 
“lack the scientific method” for revolutionary practice. Their land program was 
“merely a proposal based on equalization,’’ expressing ‘‘utopian agrarian socialist 
thinking” of a “reactionary nature.” Peasant wars of this nature could gain 
temporary partial victory when fought only against ‘‘corrupt feudal lords,” but 
the Taipings had to fight a coalition of these feudal enemies and the capitalist 
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powers. Nevertheless, the Taipings are praised for their alleged unwillingness to 
compromise in their resistance against the foreigners, and are only criticized for 
their naiveté which prevented them from seeing through the camouflage of 
Christianity used by some of their aggressors and which hampered their actions. 
According to this story, then, the Taipings did not hesitate to take on both the 
internal and external enemy, and this makes them models of Chinese patriotism 
and clearly the predecessors of the Communists of today, who now have supplied 
that leadership by the workers which the Taipings so unfortunately could not 
have. 

The doctrinal importance of this editorial-introduction is indicated by the 
fact that the editorial was used without change for another publication of Taiping 
documents, the T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming wen-wu t‘u-lu. The Communist 
introductions to both documentary publications are presented as statements of 
doctrinal truth, as were the Taiping documents in their time. In this sense, the 
introductions and the documents in the publications are related, though of 
different vintage. And in this sense the introductions and their history are of 
similar interest to the historian and political scientist as is the Taiping material 
that follows. 

The eight-volume 7’PTK itself is arranged according to the categories of 
different types of documents. No attempt is made to group them according to 
any kind of periodization or to indicate any interrelation of the documents 
selected. However, as a compilation of documentary sources the publication is of 
great value. It is divided into four parts. Part I presents Taiping documents 
proper: thirty-eight official publications and more than one hundred other docu- 
ments such as proclamations, correspondence of Taiping leaders, the confessions 
of captured Taiping leaders, and surviving samples of administrative records such 
as licenses and certificates. An appendix to this part contains reproductions of 
Taiping tablet inscriptions and a number of documents produced by the T‘ien- 
ti-hui or Triads, the secret society with which the Taipings had some contact. 
The sources of these documents are given at the end of each document. The 
Taiping official publications are taken from Hsiao I-shan’s T‘ai-p’ing T‘ien-kuo 
ts‘ung-shu (Shanghai, 1936), which presents mainly the collection of original 
Taiping publications in the British Museum; Ch‘eng Yen-sheng’s T'ai-p‘ing 
T‘ien-kuo shih-liao (Peking, 1926), which presents the collection of original 
Taiping publications at L’Ecole Frangaise des Langues Orientales, Paris; and 
Wang Chung-min’s T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo kuan-shu shih-chung (Canton, 1948), 
which presents the collection of original Taiping publications at Cambridge 
University. 

Part II contains non-Taiping contemporary writings, consisting primarily of 
local reports describing conditions under Taiping occupation and personal 
experiences. This is a most useful collection, including some rare pieces. It also 
includes the T'sei-ch‘ing hui-tsuan, the major intelligence report in the hands of 
the anti-Taiping forces of Tseng Kuo-fan, which is in itself an excellent source, 
containing some original Taiping documents not otherwise preserved. 

Part III is a selective translation into Chinese of Western contemporary 
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records. The selection, including Theodore Hamberg’s The Vision of Hung Siu- 
tshuen and Origin of the Kwang-Si Insurrection, Issachar J. Roberts’ letter on the 
nature of the revolution led by Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian, and sections of the 1853 
British Parliamentary Papers on China, stresses missionary reports and those 
political reports that deal with aspects of Western policy which the Communists 
can characterize as imperialist plots. The translations are mostly those of the 
non-Communist Taiping historian, Chien Yu-wen, who is given credit. They 
originally appeared in the I-ching periodical and in Chien’s T*ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo 
tsa-chi (Shanghai, 1935). 

Part IV of the work contains two special reprints: one, the memorials of 
Hsiang Jung (d. 1856), and the other, the correspondence of the Manchu official, 
Wu-lan-t‘ai (d. 1852). These two men were imperial commanders in the war 
against the Taipings: Wu-lan-t‘ai, during the early fighting in Kwangsi; Hsiang 
Jung, during the Kwangsi campaign as well as later at Nanking. Their reports, 
which are military accounts of the Rebellion in its early stages, do not contribute 
much new information but have been made available here for the first time and 
are therefore of special value. 

Mao Tse-tung’s introductory statement, printed in the 7 PTK as in the other 
collections in this series, reads: ‘‘For the history of the last hundred years, we 
should gather together men of ability, and proceed with a division of labor and 
with co-operation, ridding ourselves of disorganization. First, analytical research 
should be done on economic, political, military, and cultural history; afterwards 
the work of synthesis can be carried out.’” However, the publication contains no 
such analytical effort, unless one is willing to regard the editorial-introduction as 
such an attempt. 

The TPTK is a valuable collection which provides a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of available Taiping material, matched by important documents on the 
Taipings by Chinese and Western contemporaries. But there are few new items, 
and the non-Taiping material is highly selective. Among the Taiping records 
there are some samples of licenses and other administrative records which have 
been newly brought to light. Some of the contemporary writings on the Taipings 
in this collection were also not known before, but no systematic attempt has 
been made to give the story as seen by the Ch‘ing dynasty or by the leaders of the 
new regional armies in the field. None of their memorials, correspondence, or 
diaries is included. The Ch‘ing record on the Taiping Rebellion (Chiao-p‘ing 
Yiieh-fei fang-liieh) has not been drawn upon and has not even been mentioned, nor 
has any use been made of Chinese local histories. The foreign material has been 
selected according to the compilers’ judgement of what represents “‘truer ac- 
counts,” and what has been given are reprints of translations formerly published 
by Chinese historians. No attempt at new translations has been made. An 
mportant weakness is the absence of a bibliography which would have greatly 
increased the value of the collection. 

This work is not, however, the only publication of its kind brought out by the 





7™Mao Tse-tung, from a speech at Yenan, May, 1941, on “Reform in our Stud- 
ies’’ (hstieh-hsi); see Cheng-feng wen-hsien (Kalgan, March, 1946), p. 51. 
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Chinese Communists. It was preceded by a much shorter publication of Taiping 
material, the T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-liao, published first in 1950 and reprinted 
in editions of 1951 and 1955. This compilation was made by a group of Peking 
University scholars under the chief editorship of Chin Yii-fu and T‘ien Yii-ch‘ing. 
It was first published on the occasion of the fifty-second anniversary of the 
University’s establishment and the centennial of the Taiping uprising. It had, 
aside from a purely technical introduction, no statement on doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of the material presented. Its relationship to the major documentary 
publication can be seen from the fact that the main compilers of the Shih-liao are 
also on the editorial board of the Chinese Historical Association, which was 
responsible for the larger publication. The two publications duplicate each other 
in part, but the Shih-liao contains some important material not included in the 
larger work. The main sources of this collection are the Gordon Papers and other 
Taiping documents in the British Museum, copied by Hsiang Ta, and Taiping 
documents in Cambridge University, photographed by Wang Chung-min. The 
collection consists of four sections. The first contains three official Taiping publi- 
cations which had appeared in installments in the J-ching journal. These are the 
only official publications appearing in this work; they are, however, included 
again in the 7P7'K publication of 1952. The second section contains seventy- 
five other Taiping documents, of which a number were duplicated in the TPTK 
but of which many, for instance, proclamations and rosters of soldiers, were not 
reproduced in that publication. The third section includes documents of the 
Manchu side which are entirely different from those collected in the TPTK. 
They include, for instance, the Gordon Papers and some imperial edicts of the 
time. The fourth section contains contemporary Chinese and foreign records 
which also do not overlap with the other publication. The two works, therefore, 
to a degree complement each other. 

A third documentary publication consists of a collection of photographs of 
contemporary Taiping records and implements such as weapons and the like. 
This is a large, well printed, one-volume work, the T“ai-p‘ing T*ien-kuo ko-ming 
wen-wu t‘u-lu, published in Shanghai in May 1952. It was followed by a second 
volume, the T‘ai-p‘ing T*ien-kuo ko-ming wen-wu t‘u-lu hsii-pien, published in 
Shanghai in May 1953, and a third volume, the T“ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming 
wen-wu t‘u-lu pu-pien, published in Shanghai in November 1955. These three 
volumes contain photographic reproductions of seals, cannon inscriptions, wall 
paintings, tablet inscriptions, notifications, certificates and licenses, coins, and 
tax receipts, some of which are of great interest for an understanding of the actual 
functioning of the Taiping government. The first volume, which is published by 
the Exhibition Committee of the Centennial of the T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo Revolu- 
tion, uses as its introduction the January 11, 1951, editorial of the Jen-min 
jith-pao. Kuo Jo-yii is listed as the compiler for the second volume of this collec- 
tion. 

Lastly, a compilation of translations from English into Chinese of documentary 
material on the Taiping Rebellion was published in Shanghai in May 1954. This 
work, the T“ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-liao i-ts‘ung, by Wang Ch‘ung-wu and Li 
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Shih-ch‘ing, contains selections from the British diplomatic reports on China, 
1862-63, and correspondence of the time, mostly taken from the British Public 
Record Office. It also contains twelve Jardine, Matheson and Company letters 
of the Shanghai office to Hongkong, obviously selected because they all deal with 
the opium trade.’ The second half of the book consists of a translation of J. 
Edkin’s letter on his visit to the Taipings at Soochow and excerpts from A. E. 
Hake’s Gordon in China (1896). The usefulness of some of these records is cur- 
tailed because some are not really translations but only excerpts from the source 
material. The preface and introductions to the various groups of translations 
state that this publication is meant to reveal British “imperialist activities.” 
All in all, these four different documentary publications, undertaken by the 
Chinese Communists between 1950 and 1954, contain valuable source material 
from the Taiping side as well as from the anti-Taiping side, and writings of con- 
temporary foreign official and unofficial observers. Although the selection of 
non-Taiping material is limited and slanted, and very little of all the material 
is new, the collections present basic source material of the time, and are most 
convenient for anyone concerned with the period and its problems. The Com- 
munist doctrinal interpretation attached to two of the collections is of equal 
importance for an understanding of Communist doctrinal history and of the 
relationship between the Chinese Communist and the Soviet theoreticians. 
This second stage of Chinese Communist preoccupation with Taiping history 
was followed by a third one which has evolved during the last two years, 1955-56. 
During this time, a number of publications have appeared—or rather, re- 
appeared—that deal with the history of the period and combine description 
with Communist analysis. Most of these publications are the writings of the 
well-known Chinese historian, Lo Erh-kang, who has revised and republished 
his former studies in a slightly changed form and with the addition of Com- 
munist doctrinal siogans.® Lo, who formerly did excellent descriptive work 
on the history of the period with great insight into organizational problems, but 
without an attempt at over-all analysis, has now been made to follow the Com- 
munist interpretation of his material. In the new introductions to his works, 
he proclaims that he has now become a student of Marxism-Leninism, and 
attempts to use the tools of this allegedly scientific system to give a meaningful 
analysis to his studies. Humbly he states that he is only a beginner in his efforts to 
apply the doctrine, and he asks his readers to assist him in doing it correctly. 
He even indicates that his T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-kao was “examined” by a 





® According to the translator, these letters were selected and translated from the ar- 
chives of Jardine, Matheson & Co. kept at Cambridge University. 

* Hua Kang, T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo ko-ming chan-cheng-shih (Shanghai); Shen Ch’i-wei, 
Li Hsiu-ch‘eng (Peking); Li Shun, T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo chih-tu ch‘u-t‘an (Peking); Lo 
Erh-kang, T“ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo hsin-chiin ti ytin-tung-chan (Shanghai); T‘ai-p‘ing T“ien- 
kuo shih chi-tsai ting-miu-chi (Peking) ; T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-kao (Peking); T‘ai-p‘ing 
T‘ien-kuo shih-liao pien-wei-chi (Peking); T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-shih-kao (Peking); 
T‘ien-li k‘ao chi t‘ien-li yu yin-yang li-jih tui-chao piao (Peking); T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo 
shih-chi tiao-ch‘a chi; T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-liao k‘ao-i-chi; T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo wen- 
wu t‘u-shih. 
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“comrade” (shen-tu . . . t‘ung chih, see T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo shih-shih-k‘ao [Peking, 
1955], p. 5). Lo, however, says that he is not in full agreement with some earlier 
Russian writers, whom he quotes, on detailed interpretations. Their belief that a 
class struggle emerged within the Taiping leadership and that the killing of Yang 
Hsiu-ch‘ing was a class attack by bourgeois-feudal elements against the main 
peasant leader of the movement is denied by Lo (pp. 306 ff.), but is also no 
longer the view presented in the later Soviet Encyclopedia articles mentioned 
above. Lo’s “independence” is therefore not heretic. Lo also reports a discussion 
between him and a Russian Taiping scholar, Efimov, concerning the correct 
interpretation of the Taiping story (pp. 341 ff.). Efimov repeats the Soviet 
doctrine that the Taipings represented a peasant rebellion, anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal in character; he declares that the Western bourgeois scholars, who 
allegedly regard the Taiping Rebellion only as a religious movement, are wrong. 
With this Lo agrees. The discussion takes up a comparison between the importa- 
tion of opium and of religion—opium for the people—by the Western powers into 
China. The import of opium, regarded as the main economic aspect of imperialist 
attack, resulted in awakening the Chinese people against imperialism. The 
import of foreign religion also had the result of engendering an ideology that 
stood up against the attack of cultural imperialism. This formula of comparison 
is then used to indicate how culturally and economically the Taiping uprising 
represented a national reaction against foreign aggression. Lo adds to this dis- 
cussion his own belief that the Taiping leaders remained true to their principles 
to the bitter end, that Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian in fact was a highly moral person, and 
that, though the Taiping leaders perished, they established a nationalist tradition 
which was later to succeed. 

From the first sketching of the Soviet doctrine, through the publication of vast 
documentary collections, Communist interpretation of Taiping history has 
reached a third stage in which doctrinal abstractions are intertwined with histori- 
cal description. 


FRANZ MICHAEL 
University of Washington 


Nien chiin [The Nien Army | 


Edited by Fan Wen-lan, Chien Po-tsan, Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i*, Lin Shu-hui, Wang 
Ch‘i-chii**. 6 vols., 1953. 2,713 pp. 


The Nien movement (1851-68) was active in eight provinces (Anhwei, Honan, 
Shantung, Hupeh, Kiangsu, Chihli, Shansi, and Shensi) but has not been seriously 
studied by Chinese and Western scholars until recent years.' Its importance has 





1 See Siang-tseh Chiang, The Nien Rebellion (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1954), 149 pp.; and Ssu-yu Teng, ‘“The Nien-fei and Their Guerrilla Warfare,” MS. await- 
ing publication; also Lo Erh-kang, Nien-chiin ti ytin-tung chan (Changsha: Commercial 
Press, 1939), 59 pp. 
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been overshadowed by the Taiping Rebellion, and outside the imperial collection, 
Chiao-p‘ing Nien-fei fang-liieh, the fragmentary materials dealing with its 
activities are widely scattered except for a few works such as Shan-tung chiin- 
hsing chi-liieh*®, Yii-chiin chi-liieh**, and Huai-chiin p‘ing Nien chi™, each of 
which still covers only one part of the Nien activities. The six volumes under 
review, entitled Nien chiin, a constructive product of source material collection, 
merit warm applause—especially the compilers’ efforts to reproduce faithfully 
the original texts without alteration. Communist interpretation of the Nien 
army is made only briefly in the preface, and occasionally in bibliographical 
remarks. The proofreading in this big collection has been, on the whole, more 
carefully done than in many Chinese publications in the nineteen-thirties and 
forties. Facing the shortage of Chinese books in many Western libraries, one may 
use the documents reproduced here as a fairly reliable source.” 

Nien chiin comprises approximately 1,820,000 characters. It is divided into 
three parts: a general discussion of the Nien by individual writers (Vol. I), 
activities of the Nien recorded in local histories (Vols. II-IV), and accounts of 
the Nien in individual poems, essays, and letters (Vols. V and VI). There is no 
clear definition of the materials in the first and last parts; entries could be shifted 
back and forth. This lack of a clear-cut classification of materials makes it 
difficult for a person to use this huge reservoir of information unless he reads it 
through page by page. 

The compilers of Nien chiin deserve a word of introduction. Fan Wen-lan, who 
taught Chinese history at Nankai and Peiping Normal Universities before he 
devoted his time to Communist Party work, was probably more a director than 
an actual worker in this source material collection. Chien Po-tsan, now a pro- 
fessor of Chinese history and head of the department of history at Peking 
National University, has many other concurrent duties. Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i, a 
graduate of Yenching University, was formerly a chief editor of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, and later a professer of Chinese 
history in the same institute. Although he specialized in Sung history, he has a 
fine reputation for wide learning and for accuracy in his writing and editorial 
work. We may assume that Nieh was one of the chief compilers, while Lin 
Shu-hui and Wang Ch‘i-chii were assistants. Professors Teng Chih-ch‘eng® and 
Ch‘i Ssu-ho also contributed books from their personal libraries to this collection. 
Thus Nien chiin seems to be a job done mainly by faculty and staff members of 
the former Yenching University. 

The compiler of a source book should ideally be a master of all sources dealing 
with the subject. But while there are many authorities on the Taiping Rebellion, 
there are none on the Nien; and consequently during the process of making this 





2 The reviewer has compared the Yda-chiin chi-liieh and Shan-tung chiin-hsing chi-lieh 
reproduced in the Nien chin collection with his own copies of these basic works. He finds 
no omission of any paragraph or line, no change of wording, and little typographical error. 
The added punctuation of the text of the Y2i-chiin chi-lieh is a help; the division of the 
text of the Shan-tung chiin-hsing chi-ltieh into paragraphs in addition to punctuation is 
still better. One can surely use the two texts for research if he cannot find the original. 
These two works, however, are reprinted in their entirety; for works partially reproduced, 
it may be safer to check the original. 
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compilation mistakes have occurred. According to the statement of the Compilers 
and Examiners Committee (Pien-shen wei-yiian hui in Vol. I, pp. 2-3), imperial 
edicts and memorials in the Ch‘in-ting chiao-p‘ing Nien-fei fang-liieh [Military 
Plans for Suppressing the Nien-fei Compiled under Imperial Auspices] originally 
were to be included, but later on it was decided that such documents should be 
excluded. Originally selections were made from the Yii-chiin chi-liieh and Shan- 
tung chiin-hsing chi-liieh, but later on the two works were reproduced in their 
entirety, because, in the compilers’ judgement, they would be hard to obtain 
outside of Peking. Such waverings of judgment may indicate care as well as 
uncertainty,’ since the compilers could not be sure of the importance and avail- 
ability of these documents; or they may have wanted to avoid the task of selec- 
tion. 

At the beginning of Volume I there is a bibliography of 290 works; but in the 
six volumes there are 302 works quoted either in toto or in extracts, and a number 
of works are quoted twice. Sources of citations are carefully given. Out of the 290 
works, 204 are local histories. A few are manuscripts or rare books such as Chih- 
fei chai so-chi*' [Desultory Notes from the Chih-fei Study, t.e., Tu Sung-nien**|, Ho- 
nan chiin-ch‘ing t‘an-pao [Military Intelligence from Honan], and Wang San- 
i-chai shih-wen ch‘ao* [A Collection of Poems and Essays from the Wang San-i 
Study, t.e., Wu T‘ang*']. Eighty-two titles out of the long list of books quoted are 
given brief bibliographical notesidentifying names of persons, places, and editions 
or giving biographical information about the authors. 

Since there is no doubt about the over-all contribution which these volumes 
represent, several defects of the work should also be noted. The first one derives 
from over-rapid production: a group of compilers and clerks have put out a 
large compilation in a little over two years, subject to the same climate as other 
industrial productions. The fact that a book is cited in the bibliography does not 
mean that all pertinent material in it concerning the Nien has been selected. 
Notable examples are the writings of Yiian Chia-san; he was a stubborn com- 
mander against the Nien from 1853 to 1863, but a number of his important 
memorials and reports about his enemies are not included. The same problem 
arises in the case of certain local histories, in which the scattered material in one 
section may have been collected while that in another, on account of oversight 
or of the criteria of selection, may be omitted. A careful scholar will have to 
review the selections made and then go to the original source if it is available. 
References are given to the bibliographical notes, most of which seem to have 
been made by Professor Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i and a few by Professor Teng Chih- 
ch‘eng. But most of these remarks are very casual, and some, such as those on 
Chao-chou**, now Chao-hsien, and Kao-t‘ang chou*!, now Kao-t‘ang hsien, are 
unnecessary. On the other hand, certain badly needed information, such as that 





* The compilers thought (I, 2) that it was relatively easy to buy the Ch‘in-ting chiao- 
p‘ing Nien-fei fang-liieh, Ch‘ing shih-lu, and Ch‘ing-shih kao, and therefore it was not 
necessary for them to make extracts from these works. This is not true; these works are 
very difficult to get, and even in the National Peking University library they used to be 
locked in the rare book room. 
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on Ying-lan p‘o ts‘ang ming-jen ch‘th-tu™ and Wang San-t-chai shih-wen ch‘ao, 
as to whether they are manuscripts or books, is not given. The indication of 
editions is insufficient; it is hard to tell whether a book is a block-print, movable 
type, or lithographic edition. The seven biographies in the Liang-Huai k‘an- 
luan chi™ contain quite a few ghost stories or superstitious accounts, but the 
reliability of this book is not commented upon; nor is the worth of the Military 
Intelligence from Honan discussed. Moreover, according to the introductory 
statements, the order of the books in the bibliography is supposedly the same as 
that of their appearance in the volumes. If this rule were systematically followed, 
Su-ch‘ien hsten-chih” should precede Ssu-yang hsien-chih*®; Hung-tung hsien- 
chih** and Chih-li chiang-chou chih™ should be in front of Lin-fen hsien-chih*. 
Items listed in the bibliography as Ling-ch‘ih-chi** and Hsin-hsiang hsien hsii- 
chih* turn out in the book (I, 2 and 375) to be Ling-ch‘th ou-pi** and Hsin-hsiang 
hsien hsin-chih*”. These inconsistencies, omissions, or minor errors may indicate 
that the compilation was done in a hurry, or it may have suffered from the lack 
of a chief compiler who should have taken the responsibility to recheck the 
selections and discrepancies. 

A second defect is the omission of a considerable number of important books. 
T‘ao Chu, Tao Yiin-ting hsien-sheng tsou-kao, which has a very early description 
of the Nien; Ting Pao-chen, Ting Wen-ch‘eng-kung i-chi, which contains Ting’s 
memorials and first-hand information about the suppression of the Nien in 
Shantung; Tseng Kuo-fan, Tseng Wen-cheng-kung shou-shu jih-chi, which reveals 
the daily thinking of the imperial commander-in-chief; Tseng Yii-yii, Cheng-hsi 
chi-liieh™, which tells of the Shensi expedition against the Hsi-Nien, are all 
omitted. And so are Yin Chia-pin, Cheng-chiao chi-liieh” ; laws against the Nien 
in Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, and Shih-li*; discussions about the Nien in the various 
compilations of the Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih wen-pien; stories about the Nien in 
Ch‘ing-pei lei-ch‘ao”*; and valuable documents about Miao P*ei-lin’s case in Wen- 
hsien ts‘ung-pien”». Likewise omitted are the Pao-chai shou-yii t‘iao-k‘wan’° 
[Defence Code for Forts] and the Chiao-Nien t‘u-lu>*; the latter is a set of beauti- 
fully prepared illustrations and accounts now in possession of a private collector 
in the United States who bought it in Peking about fifteen years ago. 

A large number of local histories are also omitted, especially those of Anhwei; 
the selections from that province, a major scene of Nien activity, are much 
less extensive than those from other privinces.‘ 

A third defect is the omission of the most important official reports about the 





‘ Even for other provinces than Anhwei, important gazetteer sources are not listed; the 
following are a few examples of gazetteers which definitely have materials about the Nien: 
Wo-yang feng-t‘u chi*! by Huang P‘ei-lan*¢ et al. (1924); Hsd-hsiu Meng-ch‘eng hsien-chih”» 
by Yii Chen-chiang" et al. (1915) ; Shou-chou chih”i by Tseng Tao-wei™ et al. (1890) ; Lu-chiang 
hsien-chih™ by Lu Yii>™ et al. (1885); Ch‘ien-shan hsien-chih™ by Liu T‘ing-feng”® et al 
(1920) ; Liu-an chou-chih”? by Wu K‘ang-lin®? et al. (1872); Hsti-i hsien-chih kao** by Wang 
Hsi-yiian™ et al. (1891); Hsiang-ch‘eng hsien-chih** by Shih Ching-shun" et al. (1911); 
Liao-ch‘eng hsien-chih’* by Ch‘en Ch‘ing-fan’” et al. (1910); Ch‘i-hsia-hsien hsti-chih** by 
Huang Li-chung’’ et al. (1879); T’ung-o-hsien hsiang-t‘u-chih™* by Chou Chu-sheng® (1934); 
Hsin-t‘ai hsien-chih*® by Hsii Chih-yii* et al. (1891). 
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Nien activities. Such reports were mainly in the Ch'in-ting chiao-p‘ing Nien-fei 
fang-liieh and Ch‘in-ting chiao-p‘ing Yiieh-fei fang-liieh [Military Plans for Sup- 
pressing the Taiping Rebellion]. These two titanic collections are not in the posses- 
sion of many large libraries, in or out of China. Since the official memorials are 
usually overlapping and conflicting, it is necessary to digest the essential facts 
from these collections, as Pai Shou-i has done in the collection on the Moslem 
uprisings, Hui-min ch‘i-i. Supplementary information about the Nien in the 
Ch‘ing shih-lu and Tung-hua lu might also have been included. The omission of 
these official documents makes the material in Nien chitin incomplete; no one 
can write an article or book on the Nien without using these voluminous works. 
On the other hand, a painstaking selection of major documents from the Ch‘in- 
ting chiao-p‘ing Nien-fei fang-liieh would save a tremendous amount of time for 
all researchers interested in the Nien movement. 

The lack of an index for these six volumes is another defect. An index is 
particularly needed for a work in which the entries are arranged neither by 
chronological order nor by logical subject matter. Inclusion of maps and chrono- 
logical tables of major events would also be desirable. 

All in all the Nien chiin collection is not one of the best in the series. (The best 
is perhaps Chung-fa chan-cheng.) Yet in spite of defects of the sort mentioned 
above, which are almost unavoidable in a work of this nature, the achievement of 
the compilers and the permanent value of this voluminous collection are un- 
deniable. 


S. Y. Tene’ 
Indiana University 


Hui-min ch‘i-i [The Moslem Rebellions ] 


Edited by Pai Shou-i. 4 vols., 1953. 2,001 pp. 


Pai Shou-i graduated from Peiping Normal University and became an as- 
sistant in the Institute of Historical Studies of the National Academy of Peiping. 
In 1937 his first book, a history of transportation and communications in China 
(Chung-kuo chiao-t‘ung shih), was published by the Commercial Press. After the 
Sino-Japanese War broke out, Pai moved to Kunming, where he started a collec- 
tion of documents about Tu Wen-hsiu and the Moslem Rebellion in Yunnan 
under the sponsorship of the National Peiping Library. Being a Moslem him- 
self, Pai soon secured the help of the local Moslem leaders and scholars, and 
uncovered many materials from oblivion. These were compiled and finally 
published under the title Hsien-T‘ung Tien-pien chi-wen™ (two volumes, Chung- 
king: Commercial Press, 1945, cited below as Chi-wen). During the war, Pai 
published a pamphlet entitled Chung-kuo hui-chiao hsiao-shih [A Brief History 
of Islam in China], and later a book, Chung-kuo I-ssu-lan shih kang-yao (Shanghai, 
1948, 440 pp.). He is now a professor in the history department of the Normal 
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University in Peking, and a member of the top editorial committee of the docu- 
mentary series. With these qualifications he became the natural choice to edit 
the documents on the Moslem Rebellions. 

His earlier book, Hsien-T‘ung Tien-pien chi-wen, has been used as the nucleus 
for the first two volumes of Hui-min ch‘i-~ (cited hereafter as HMCI). Among 
the 47 entries in the former, only 8 were not reprinted in the latter. Pai does not 
explain why he omitted these 8 entries, but by looking into the contents, one may 
guess that the omission was based on the ground that they were unreliable. There 
is an interesting exception, however, namely, two folk songs which praised Ma 
Ju-lung (Chi-wen, II, 280). Perhaps it would be embarrassing to see that “a 
traitor against the people’s revolution” had been so warmly loved by the people. 

Of the four volumes of HMCT, the first two relate to the Moslem uprisings in 
Yunnan and Kweichow, while the last two concern the Moslem uprisings in 
northwest China. Both cover mainly the periods of Hsien-feng (1850-61) and 
T‘ung-chih (1862-74), with some exceptions that indicate earlier background or 
later repercussions. In addition to two pages of photographic illustrations, there 
are 60 entries in the first two volumes. Among these sixty, about half are re- 
printed from Pai’s publication (Chi-wen) of 1945, and only one item, Hsien- 
T‘ung kuei-chou chiin-shih shih, pertains to Kweichow. In the last two volumes 
there are 16 entries besides 2 pages of photographic illustrations. 

According to the editor’s explanation, the documents are arranged roughly in 
chronological order of content, and those general in nature are put in front of 
those referring to special topics and details. Because of practical difficulties, 
however, this principle is not closely followed. The various items are printed 
neither strictly in chronological order nor by their nature. In order to evaluate 
them I have found it necessary to regroup these documents in a way that can 
be summarized as follows: 

I. Documents on the Moslem uprisings in Yunnan and Kweichow in the first 
two volumes. 

A. Reprints of well-known materials, including a selection of about one fifth 
of the documents originally published in Ch‘in-ting p‘ing-ting Yun-nan hut-fei 
fang-liieh (volume and first page in H MCT: I, 303). Excerpts from two gazetteers 
provide chronicles of local campaigns: Yung-ch‘ang-fu chih,~ chiian 28 (I, 11), 
and Ta-li-hsien chih,*' chiian 8 (I, 23). Selections are also made from published 
private papers of imperial officials: Nai-an tsou-i ts‘un-kao (I, 93), memorials 
of Ho Ch‘ang-ling, Governor-General of Yunnan and Kweichow in 1845-46; Li- 
Wen-kung-kung tsou-i (I, 139), memorials of Li Hsing-yiian, Governor-General 
1846-47; and Yiin-Kuei tsou-kao™ (I, 183), memorials of Lin Tse-hsii, Governor- 
General 1847-49. There is also an excerpt from a book by Ling T‘i-an®, Hsien- 
T‘ung Kuei-chou chiin-shth shih, first printed by the Chung-hua Book Com- 
pany in 1932 at Shanghai (II, 315). 

B. New or less widely circulated materials, beginning with a series of con- 
temporary documents from Chinese sources: these include two letters to Liu 
Chung-hung”, not very important (II, 157); a government document engraved 
on stone in Ch‘eng-chiang*/, Yunnan, prohibiting the return of deported Mos- 
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lems in 1879 (II, 269); and an engraved record of the fall of Ch‘u-hsiung* to 
Ma Ju-lung in 1860 (II, 7). 

Contemporary documents from Moslem sources total about twenty items, some 
of considerable importance. Several present the Moslem case, for instance, re- 
garding the massacre of Moslems at Meng-mien in 1839 (I, 67, 81) and at 
Yung-ch‘ang in 1845 (I, 87), or at T‘eng-yiieh after the massacre of Moslems 
there in 1856 (II, 11). Other items are: a declaration of the Moslems at Chien- 
shui in 1856 (II, 53); an open letter to the people in Yunnanfu posted by Ma 
Ju-lung in 1861 when he was besieging the city (II, 69); a letter from Ma Ju- 
lung after his surrender to the government to persuade Tu Wen-hsiu to follow 
his example (II, 97); Tu’s rejection of this call to surrender in 1862 (II, 103); 
regulations and by-laws of the government and army of Tu Wen-hsiu (II, 109); 
statements issued by Tu Wen-hsiu in 1867 (II, 121, 125, 129); an engraved 
article written in 1867 by Ma Chung-shan, a prime minister in Tu Wen-hsiu’s 
cabinet, about the rebuilding of the city wall of Chao-chou (II, 133); replies of 
Ma Ju-lung to generals under Tu Wen-hsiu in 1868, rejecting their call for sur- 
render (II, 137, 147); a letter from Liu Tao-heng* to Tu Wen-hsiu in 1870, 
urging Tu to ally himself with Great Britain and France against the Manchus 
(Tu praised this plan but did not act on it) (II, 163); an engraved record of the 
reconstruction of a temple in Chao-chou under Tu Wen-hsiu, with a list of donors 
(II, 173); several lists of names and titles of officials who served under Tu 
Wen-hsiu (II, 181, 193, 197); and certain words used on scrolls and tablets 
under his regime (II, 201). 

Private writings by Chinese, nine items in all, include five contemporary nar- 
rative accounts, poems, and an autobiography. From private Moslem sources 
there are again some twenty items, some of great value. Several are reminis- 
cences: an article written in 1931 by a seventy-one year old Moslem based on 
what he heard in his childhood about the origin of the Moslem uprisings 
in Yunnan (I, 1); a correction of the Chinese version of the Moslem uprisings in 
Ta-li, presented by an eighty-seven year old Moslem in 1918 (I, 43); an account 
of Tu Wen-hsiu and his followers, told by an eighty-nine year old Moslem some- 
time after 1918 (II, 81). Several incomplete contemporary accounts and more 
recent secondary works by Moslem Chinese provide materials on the massacres 
and uprisings in Kunming and its vicinity from 1856 to 1869 (I, 291), in Ch‘u- 
hsiung (II, 1), at Wu-ting-chou (II, 15), and at P‘o-hsi (II, 41), and the like. 
There are also Moslem discussions of the uprisings of the 1850’s and 1860’s 
written in 1907 (II, 273) and in 1939 (II, 297); and important biographies of Ma 
Te-hsin (II, 353), Ma Ju-lung (II, 357), and Ma Ch‘ing-yiin (II, 409). An in- 
complete memoir by an important staff member of Ma Ju-lung reveals the 
inside details of Ma’s surrender to the government. It also gives a vivid picture 
of his personality (II, 365). 

II. Documents on the Moslem uprisings in northwest China in the last two 
volumes. 

A. Reprints of official documents from Chinese sources are limited to Hsi-ning 
chiin-wu chi-liieh™, relating to the Moslem uprisings in the area of Hsining in 
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1895 and 1896 (IV, 401). Personal papers of imperial officials are represented by 
T‘ao-lu chien-tu™, letters of T‘ao Mo”, Acting Governor-General of Shensi and 
Kansu during the uprisings of 1895 and 1896 (IV, 425); and T‘ao Ch‘in-su-kung 
tsou-t i-kao®, nine memorials of T‘ao Mo presented during the period from 1896 
to 1898 (IV, 441). Excerpts are given from two semi-official histories: P‘ing-ting 
Kuan-Lung chi-liieh®, which covers the period from 1862 to 1873 and was 
compiled in finished form in 1887 (III, 241 and IV, 1); and K‘an-ting Hsin-chiang 
chi*, which covers the period from 1864 to 1873 in Sinkiang, first published 
in 1899 (IV, 321). Nine private works by Chinese authors give contemporary or 
secondary accounts of various aspects of the Moslem uprisings in the northwest, 
mainly in the period from 1858 to 1887. In this collection, works on the northwest 
from Moslem sources are few, compared with those on the southwest, consisting 
of only two items: Shan-kan chieh-yii-lu*, notes made in 1936 about the Moslem 
rebellion in Kansu in the 1860’s and 1870’s, based on the memory of an old 
Moslem ahung at P‘ing-liang, Kansu—mostly hearsay but partly the ahung’s 
personal experiences (IV, 303); Chi-shih*, an account originally written in 
Hsiao-erh-chin™, a language recording Chinese sounds in the Arabic alphabet. 
It is hearsay, with very little positive value. Negatively, however, it indicates 
that even Pai Shou-i under a Communist regime could not find anything more 
valuable than this from Moslem sources about the uprisings in the northwest 
(III, 237). 

In attempting a general evaluation of these copious materials, we may note 
first that the title of the series, Hui-min ch‘i-i, or The Righteous Uprisings of 
the Moslem People, indicates an a priori view. The editor in his introduction 
makes a special effort to take a clear and firm stand. He says: ‘““Thanks to the 
Chinese Communist Party! Thanks to Chairman Mao! Without the brilliant 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, without the shining of the great 
national policy of Chairman Mao...a series of books like this one could not 
possibly be published. . . .” (I, Ti-chi, p. 1). According to the editor’s interpreta- 
tion, the Moslem uprisings were not conflicts between two national groups but 
rather a form of class struggle among the Chinese people. Accordingly, each piece 
of material is evaluated in terms of the class viewpoint of its author. Here are 
some typical introductory notes by the editor: 

“This piece was written from the standpoint of the Chinese landlord class . . . to 
record ... the struggle between the Chinese and the Moslems. It emphatically 
twisted the facts to explain why the Moslems should be responsible for having 
repeatedly ‘provoked the war’... .” (I, 12). 

“Ma Ch‘ing-yiin, together with Ma Ju-lung, became traitors to the Moslem 
people as well as traitors to the people’s righteous army... . If we want to see 
the history of a traitor... here is a piece of material, even though it must have 
contained quite a bit of forgery’’ (II, 410). 

These quotations coincide with the party line, but that is about where the 
party line ends. Beyond these routine statements, one finds Pai Shou-i’s notes 
very informative and helpful. In each note he describes the author, the back- 
ground of the item in question, the sources used, the physical appearance of the 
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original copy, and the like—all very useful in the evaluation of each document. 
One laudable thing is Pai’s apparent effort to keep the reprints close to the 
original. For instance, the character hut “‘Moslem”” is often kept in the form 
with the insulting ‘“dog” radical’. Numerous other comments and descriptions 
unfavorable to the Moslems are also kept apparently in the original form. 

The omissions are more difficult to evaluate. For those well known and widely 
circulated materials such as Wei Yiian’s Sheng-wu-chi, no editor would attempt 
to twist the facts by omission, since it would be useless. But for those materials 
new to the public, there is no original copy on hand by which to check possible 
omissions. Even so, one can easily discern many interesting omissions. For 
instance, only a little more than one fifth of the collection of government docu- 
ments on the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Yunnan, Ch‘in-ting p‘ing- 
ting Yiin-nan hui-fei fang-lieh, is included in Volume I. According to the editor, 
what he omitted were repetitions, trifles, records of promotions and demotions 
of officials, and empty words of praise that do not have much value. But even 
the editor admits that the omissions are entirely based on his subjective judg- 
ment (I, 304). 

Checking with the original, one finds many of these omissions make sense. They 
include, for instance, the long list of officials nominally associated with the edition 
of documents, the emperor’s preface, the routine memorial to present the docu- 
ments to the emperor, and the long lists of names of promotions and demotions. 
But in other cases, the omissions are arbitrary. For instance, on August 31, 1856, 
the court received two memorials reporting battles in Yunnan from Governor 
Shu Hsing-a. The first one is reprinted (I, 308-309) but the second omitted. In 
some cases, the wisdom of omission seems even more questionable. For instance, 
Pai has omitted all the replies of the court to memorials, on the ground that 
there were too many repetitions. However, these replies were not always repeti- 
tions, and they are the most important sources to show the policy of the central 
government. On the other hand, the editor evidently took care to retain the 
original form of those documents he selected. For instance, Pai criticizes Ts‘en 
Yii-ying’s report about the recovery of Tali as a total lie (I, 304), yet he has not 
changed one word of this memorial in reprinting it. On the whole, however, 
scholars will find it much safer to search in the original documents, if and when 
they are available, instead of using those in HMCI. Local histories are only oc- 
casionally consulted, and in the case of the Northwest, no local history is included. 
Maps, chronologi¢al tables of important events, anda bibliography are all lack- 
ing. These would have been very helpful to the reader. 

Inconsistency in the selection of materials is sometimes obvious. While 50 
chiian of the collection of government documents on the suppression of the Moslem 
rebellion in Yunnan are included, the 320 chiian of the collection of government 
documents on the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Shensi, Kansu, and 
Sinkiang are completely neglected. Similar treatment is given to private papers. 
While papers of Lin Tse-hsii, Li Hsing-yiian, and Ho Ch‘ang-ling are listed as 
independent entries, papers of Ts‘en Yii-ying, the official most responsible for 
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the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Yunnan, appear only in part in the 
collection of government documents. Even papers of Tso Tsung-t‘ang, the most 
important official in the suppression of the Moslems in northwest China, appear 
only in incomplete quotations in certain secondary works included in this col- 
lection, to say nothing of numerous papers of Yang Yiieh-pin, Liu Jung, Liu 
Chin-t‘ang, and a number of other important persons. 

These omissions are unimportant as long as the omitted materials are avail- 
able elsewhere. But in case HMCI should someday become the only authorized 
official source book, these omissions would become a serious drawback. 

If we compare the first two volumes with the last two, the former seem more 
valuable to scholars for two reasons: (1) there are more new materials and (2) 
there are more materials from Moslem sources. As indicated above, all but one 
of the sixteen entries in Volumes III and IV are reprints, and among these re- 
prints, many are well-known materials. On the contrary, in the first two volumes, 
among the 60 entries, 16 are new and 37 are rare. In Volumes III and IV, only 
two out of the entire 16 entries are from Moslem sources, while in the first two 
volumes, 41 among the 60 are entries drawn from Moslem sources. Most of these 
came from the collection of the late Ma Sheng-feng™, a native of Fu-min, 
Yunnan, who was born in the 13th year of T‘ung-chih (1874-75) and died in 
the 1930’s. Around 1930, through the Yynnan Moslem Advancement Association 
he collected materials about the Moslem uprisings in the Hsien-feng and T‘ung- 
chih periods. He invited many elders to tell what they knew and recorded their 
stories. One of his works was Records of Yunnan Moslems. Pai Shou-i saw this 
incomplete manuscript which included 15 selections (I, 82). At least six items in 
HMCI are based on this work. Besides these six, there are 13 articles entirely 
drawn from Ma’s collection, and 4 articles partially drawn from it. Most of these 
materials are new to the public, but their value and dependability varies. For 
instance, one item, Ma Fu-t‘u ssu-chi (II, 365), is a frank memoir written by 
a Moslem who was the “brain” of Ma Ju-lung. It reveals the inside story of Ma’s 
surrender to the Manchu government, and gives a vivid firsthand description of 
his personality. On the other hand, some of the new materials are apparently 
built upon hearsay, rumor, and questionable sources. A good example is Wu-ting 
shih-liieh (II, 15), which records the massacre of the Moslems inside and outside 
the city wall of Wu-ting-chou on November 21, 1856, and the later Moslem 
resistance in a village. Pai Shou-i identifies Ma Sheng-feng as its author. But 
this extremely interesting, vivid story gives detailed pictures of inside develop- 
ments impossible for Ma to have witnessed. So its very precise description betrays 
the fact that it is merely a piece of hearsay evidence. The style of writing also 
raises doubts in the reader—it is much too modern for one who could have 
witnessed the scene. The terms used are even more so. For instance, at one place 
it describes dead bodies piled up three or four “‘yards”” high (II, 26). At best, 
this is a story rebuilt by Ma Sheng-feng on hearsay. At worst, it could be a 
creation of somebody’s imagination. 

As a whole, this collection is a constructive contribution to the study of modern 
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Chinese history, even though some of its “new” discoveries must be accepted 
with extreme care.! 


WEN-DJANG CHU” 
Yale University 


Chung-Fa chan-cheng [The Sino-French War | 


Edited by Shao Hsiin-cheng, Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i, Chang Yen-shen**, Lin Shu-hui, 
Shan Shih-k’uei*. 7 vols., Shanghai: Hsin chih-shih ch‘u-pan she, 1955. 
4,069 pp. 


Events of more momentous import and consequence and more poignant in 
the memory of the Chinese people have overshadowed the undeclared war 
between China and France in 1882-85, so that this episode in the modern history 
of China has not received the attention it merits from historians. 

The published sources on this subject are extensive. The writings of most of 
the important personalities who were involved in this war, on the scene of hos- 
tilities or on the higher plane of diplomacy, appeared during the war or shortly 
afterwards. French official documents such as the Livres jaunes and Chinese 
documents such as the Ch‘ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao (1934) are available to all 
interested students. On the Sino-French War in particular, the Palace Museum 
in Peiping published in 1932-37 the Ch‘ing Kuang-hsii ch‘ao Chung-Fa chiao-she 
shih-liao® (hereafter abbreviated as Shih-liao) which consisted of documents 
from the archives of the Chiin-chi-ch‘u (Grand Council). Unfortunately, this 
work was incomplete, and the documents go only as far as the sixth month of 
the tenth year of Kuang-hsii (July 22—-August 20, 1884), stopping at the most 
critical stage of the war. Twenty years have passed without further publication 
of the Chiin-chi-ch‘u documents, but Peking has now published a compilation 
of extracts from the major sources on the war which should stimulate scholars 
to a renewal of interest and immensely assist their research. 

The principal editor, Shao Hsiin-cheng, is the author of the monograph 
Chung-Fa Yiieh-nan kuan-hsi shih-mo [A Complete Account of Sino-French Rela- 
tions concerning Vietnam), a thesis he wrote as a graduate student at Tsing Hua 
University, published by the university press in 1935. It is the only work on the 
Sino-French War, as far as this reviewer knows, in which the research is based 
on both Chinese and French official documents and materials from private 
sources. Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i, when he taught at Yenching University, was an 





1 For a more complete bibliography on the Moslem rebellion in northwest China, see 
Wen-djang Chu: The Policy of the Manchu Government in the Suppression of the Moslem 
Rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 to 1878 (microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan). There are 135 entries of materials listed as references directly used in this disserta- 
tion. Among these 135, only 11 appear in HMCT. 
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authority on Sung history. Shan Shih-k‘uei headed the staff which has now edited 
the remaining Chiin-chi-ch‘u documents, continuing from where the Shih-liao 
left off and making them available to the Institute of Historical Research for 
selection. He has been connected with the Palace Museum for over twenty years. 
The remaining two chief editors, Chang Yen-shen and Lin Shu-hui, were in 
charge of the non-Chinese materials. Among the many scholars stated to have 
served as consultants was Professor Teng Chih-ch‘eng. 

The documentary selections on the Sino-French War are published in seven 
volumes totaling 4,069 pages (42 characters per line, 16 lines per page). In making 
the selections, the editors culled through a tremendous amount of materials, both 
published and unpublished, from the Palace Museum archives and the libraries 
of Peking University, Tsing Hua University, the Revolutionary Museum, the 
office of the Preparatory Committee of the Yunnan Museum, and the Institute 
of Historical Research of the Chinese Academy of Sciences. The materials include 
archival documents, texts of treaties and agreements, memorials and decrees, 
letters and telegrams, essays and biographies, memoirs and diaries of, Ch‘ing 
officials, pamphlets and gazetteers, and articles from newspapers and magazines, 
as well as French, English, and Japanese works. Except for historical sketches 
giving the background of Sino-French relations in Indo-China and for the reports 
of the postwar resistance of the people against French rule in Annam, the bulk 
of the selections concern the period from 1881 to 1885. 

In the bibliographical introduction, the works on the Sino-French War are 
divided into two categories: (1) works used and (2) reference works. 

The Chinese works of which only the titles are listed totaled thirty-nine and 
(exclusive of those which are divided into ts‘e and p‘ien) they comprise 1,817 
chiian. Of these unused works, the Ch‘ing-shih kao (1927), the Ch‘ing Te-tsung 
ching huang-ti shih-lu (1935), and the Ch‘ing-chi wat-chiao shih-liao (1934) alone 
total 1,378 chiian. Among the other works left out is the Li Chung-chieh-kung 
tsou-i** (Memorials of Li Ping-heng, 1930, 16 chiian). 

Most of the works which are cited for reference but not used contain little 
material on the war or else contain duplicate materials that can be found else- 
where. However, it seems strange that the Ch‘ing-chi wat-chiao shih-liao should 
be omitted, especially since, in the bibliographical introduction, it is listed as 
“an important reference work for the study of the foreign relations of the late 
Ch‘ing period.” The memorials of Li Ping-heng, who was in command of the 
Army of Kwangsi after March 1885, at the time of the Chinese victory at Lang- 
son, are left out, it is explained, because they duplicate the Chiin-chi- 
ch‘u documents. 

The Chinese works from which selections are made and published in the seven 
volumes of the Chung-Fa chan-cheng total sixty-one titles. Exclusive of those 
which are divided into ts‘e and p‘ien, the number of chiian from which the editors 
gleaned and extracted materials for publication comes to 1,183. Of these, 1,026 
chiian are from the published writings of Ch‘ing officials. (For comparison one 
may note that the complete works, ch‘iian-chi, of Chang Chih-tung total 229 
chiian, of Li Hung-chang, 165 chiian, and of Tso Tsung-t‘ang, 110 chiian.) 
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These published writings of Ch‘ing officials are the common domain of scholars 
and can be found in most of the major libraries. The editors have also included 
many works that are not easily available. One is the Liu Yung-fu li-shih ts‘ao 
[Draft of the History of Liu Yung-fu| by Huang Hai-an**. Huang, who was a sub- 
ordinate of Liu Yung-fu, wrote his account as he heard it verbatim from the 
Black Flag chief. The original publication, edited by Lo Hsiang-lin*‘, was revised 
by the editors of the Institute of Historical Research. Others are works that are 
buried in the files of old newspapers and magazines, such as “Ch‘a-t‘an Yiieh- 
nan pien-wu ch‘ing-hsing pin’’“s (‘Report on the Border Situation in Vietnam”’] 
by an anonymous Chinese espionage agent, published in the Shun pao. These 
short accounts are largely published in extenso. 

Of value too are the selections from heretofore unpublished materials. One is 
a collection, in nine folders, of 580 letters of Chang Shu-sheng*", onetime Gover- 
nor-General of Kwangtung-Kwangsi. However, only a few of the letters pertain 
to the war in Tongking. Another is the collection of the letters of Hsii Yen-hsii* 
who, as the Lieutenant-Governor of Kwangsi, commanded the first contingent 
of Kwangsi troops to cross the border into Tongking in the spring of 1883. 
Defeated at Bacninh in 1884, he was cashiered and died in prison. The letters, 
in fifty folders, are partly the property of the Tsing Hua University Library and 
partly the property of the Institute of Historical Research of the Academy of 
Sciences. The selected letters are published in Volume II of Chung-Fa chan-cheng 
and occupy 250 pages. 

More important than the correspondence of Chang Shu-sheng and Hsii Yiian- 
hsii are the documents of the Chiin-chi-ch‘u which were collected under the title 
Chung-Fa Yiieh-nan chiao-she tzu-liao [Documents on Sino-French Negotiations 
over Vietnam| (hereafter abbreviated as Tzu-liao). As has been noted, the publi- 
cation of the Chiin-chi-ch‘u documents concerning the Sino-French War in the 
Shih-liao covered events up to the summer of 1884, just when the situation on 
the China-Annam border was most crucial. It would have been an irreparable 
loss to the scholarly world if the remainder of these documents had not been 
made public. The curators of the archives in the Palace Museum and the editors 
of the Chung-Fa chan-cheng have rendered a great service to all historians by 
publishing these selections from the rest of the documents of the Chiin-chi-ch‘u 
on the Sino-French War. 

The Tzu-liao is thus a continuation of the Shih-liao. While the Shih-liao con- 
tains documents on other aspects of Sino-French relations, the Tzu-liao docu- 
ments pertain almost exclusively to the war itself. The period covered in the 
selections from the Tzu-liao is from the 20th day of the sixth month in the tenth 
year of Kuang-hsii (August 10, 1884, memorial of Chang P‘ei-lun on strengthen- 
ing the naval forces in Fukien) to the 11th day of the seventh month in the 13th 
year of Kuang-hsii (August 29, 1887, Chang Chih-tung’s telegram on the with- 
drawal of French naval units from Ch‘in-chou [Yamchow)}). It is to the credit of 
the editors that, in their selection, they have retained the bulk of the documents. 
According to the bibliographical introduction, the original manuscript came to 
900,000 characters, and the selections come to over 430,000 characters. These 
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documents take up the space of about two of the seven volumes (half of V, all of 
VI, and half of VII). In comparison, only a fifth of the already published Shih-liao 
documents were selected for republication here. 

The translations from non-Chinese works are disappointing and, were it not 
for the desire of the editors to be comprehensive in scope, it would have been 
better if they had been omitted. They were taken apparently from works avail- 
able to the editors; a number of the books are the personal property of Shao 
Hsiin-cheng. Others were from the library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The principal sources are (1) Henri Cordier’s Histoire des relations de la Chine 
avec les puissances occidentales, 1860-1902, particularly Volume II, (2) articles 
from T‘oung pao, and (3) the Documents diplomatiques frangaises of the French 
Foreign Ministry. Such sources as the Decennial Reports of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs are ignored. Many other Western sources, especially those in 
French, should have been at least mentioned in the bibliography. 

The French reverses suffered at Langson in March 1885 are given prominence, 
and lengthy translations are made from Lecomte’s Lang-son (Paris, 1895). Al- 
though the title of Lecomte’s book was correctly translated in the bibliographical 
introduction, the heading for the translated excerpts in Volume III is ‘Tragic 
Defeat of the French Forces at Langson” (‘‘Fa-chiin Liang-shan ts‘an-pai”’). This 
is a departure from the manner in which the titles of other sources are cited. No 
mention is made of the book by Jacques Harmand, La verité sur la retrait de 
Lang-son: Memoir d’un combattant (Paris, 1892), which gives another version 
of the incident. 

The editors also sought to give the Annamese point of view in regard to the 
war, but the only so-called Annamese work is a book written in Japanese. This 
is the Annan tsushi by Iwamura Shigemitsu*’ (Tokyo, 1941), from which selec- 
tions are made. Iwamura’s translations from the French are also used (e.g., 
I, 371-74, text of a French proclamation of 1862), when the French originals have 
been unavailable. 

The method of selection is explained in the bibliographical introduction: 

1. In cases where the same documents appear in both historical collections 
and in private collections, those in the historical collections are selected. For 
example, the memorials of Chang Shu-sheng will be found in the section under 
the Shth-liao and not under Chang Ching-ta-kung tsou-i** [Memorials of Chang 
Shu-sheng|, which was not used. 

2. More selections are made from unpublished works such as the Tzu-liao and 
from obscure works such as Liu Yung-fu li-shih ts‘ao than from well-known or 
published works. 

A survey of the contents of the seven volumes of Chung-Fa chan-cheng reveals 
that in general the selections have included most of the documents that are of 
importance. As a test, the selections from the Shih-liao, published in pp. 87-498 of 
Volume V, have been checked against the original publication. I have found 
that most of the documents left out are not of great value. They are either 
replies or summaries or they contain materials similar in substance to documents 
selected. 
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A check of the first 112 documents selected from the Shth-liao brings out, 
however, one curious fact. All the memorials by provincial officials suggesting 
plans or requesting appropriations for the defense of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Yunnan (41, 44, 49, 50, 59, 69, 73, 87, 95, 98, 101, 104, 109, 110, 111, and 112) 
have been left out. Whether by coincidence or by design, the omission includes 
all the memorials of Tso Tsung-t‘ang (95, 101, and 109) and all the memorials of 
Ni Wen-wei*!, Governor of Kwangsi (78, 110, and 112). This is strange in view 
of the fact that the memorials of Tso and Ni are not to be found anywhere else 
in the seven volumes of the Chung-Fa chan-cheng. In the selections from T'so 
Wen-hsiang-kung ch‘iian-chi [The Complete Works of Tso Tsung-t‘ang}, his 
memorials are omitted and only his letters are chosen for inclusion. 

As to arrangement, the contents of the seven volumes are as follow: 

I. 484 pages. Background history. Selections from Liu Yung-fu li-shih ts‘ao 

[Draft of the History of Liu Yung-fu| occupy pages 169-316. 

Il. 614 pages. General situation and developments in Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
Fukien, Formosa, and Tongking. Pages 41-228 contain selections from 
Ch‘ing-ying jih-chi™ by T‘ang Ching-sung®, which contains details of 
his negotiations with Liu Yung-fu; pages 249-507 contain the letters of 
Hsii Yen-hsii. 

. 591 pages. Description of military operations. Pages 223-320 contain 
selections from Chin-chi t‘an-hui* by Ou-yang Li-chien*® on resistance 
against the French at Chinkiang. Pages 321-591 are translations from 
the French. 

IV. 660 pages. Selections from Li Wen-chung-kung ch‘iian-chi [Complete Works 
of Li Hung-chang) are in pages 1-256, and from Chang Wen-hsiang-kung 
ch‘tian-chi [Complete Works of Chang Chih-tung] in pages 437-536. 

V. 628 pages. Archival documents. Selections from the Shih-liao in pages 
87-498, and selections from the unpublished Tzu-liao in pages 499-628. 

VI. 538 pages. Selections from the Tzu-liao. 

VII. 555 pages. Pages 1-118 conclude the selections from the Tzu-liao, and pages 
119-418 are translations from French, British, and American docu- 
ments, and from French works relating to ‘(he Tongking affair. 

In the first part of Volume V and the last part of Volume VII there are accounts 
of popular resistance against the French. 

The distortion of history to fit into the mold of Marxian dogma and the ful- 
minations against imperialism, a major theme in Communist propaganda, are 
largely confined to the introductory section at the beginning of Volume I. Here, 
in the Preface, the dictum is laid down that “the Sino-French War was a major 
historical event in the continuous resistance of the Chinese people against im- 
perialism and its running dogs.’”’ The feature of this war, it is said, was that, in 
response to the firm stand of the people, many of the officials and army com- 
manders also urged resistance, thus compelling the Ch‘ing rulers, against their 
will, to go to war. It was the people who fought on, the Preface continues, even 
though the government, which openly supported the war, secretly sought peace, 
and even though Li Hung-chang tried to sell out the country by making trai- 
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torous deals with the enemy. In the end, it was the government dominated by 
such pro-foreign ministers as Li Hung-chang, and the modern army and modern 
navy which he built, that were defeated, and it was the Chinese people who, by 
their actions on the battle front and their activities at home, succeeded in check- 
ing the aggressors. 

To support this view, the editors of the Chung-Fa chan-cheng give emphasis 
to the actions of Liu Yung-fu and his Black Flags, and also to the popular 
demonstrations in various parts of China. The victory at Langson scored by 
Feng Tzu-ts‘ai is contrasted with the annihilation of the Chinese fleet near 
Foochow. In the bibliographical introduction, the principal Ch‘ing officials such 
as Liu Ch‘ang-yu, Liu K‘un-i, Ts‘en Yii-ying, Tseng Kuo-ch‘iian, and Tso 
Tsung-t‘ang are castigated as “destroyers of the T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien-kuo Revolu- 
tion.” The credit for checking the French naval forces at Keelung is denied to 
Liu Ming-ch‘uan. ‘Except for asking for arms and supplies, his military record 
was negligible.’”’ Li Hung-chang is denounced as a “‘confidant of the Ch‘ing court”’ 
and for “selling out his country.”’ But Chang P‘ei-lun, who was in charge of 
coastal defense in Fukien at the time of the destruction of China’s Southern 
Squadron, is spared any censure, probably because he was one of the officials 
who clamored for war. 

Unlike other episodes in the modern history of China, such as the Taiping 
Rebellion, the Sino-French War appears to have been slighted by Soviet his- 
torians. The editors in Peking, therefore, have had a rather free hand to draw 
their own conclusions, but they have not taken advantage of the occasion to 
deviate from the Marxist line. 

A number of illustrations are included in the introductory section. Among 
them are photographs of French army rosters giving the names of German 
soldiers and of captured uniforms bearing the insignia “Algérie.” The caption 
states that the French used non-French troops in their imperialist wars. 

Old Chinese maps as well as a modern map are included, and there is a list of 
French and Annamese names with their Chinese equivalents, which is quite 
useful. The Preface mentions a chronology of three hundred years of Sino-French 
relations, but, for some reason, it has been left out. 

Despite its limitations, the Chung-Fa chan-cheng is, on the whole, a very useful 
and important collection of documents on the Sino-French War, in that it has 
compressed within the compass of four thousand pages a huge store of historical 
raw materials, much of which cannot be found anywhere else in the world. It is, 
however, not a work for the casual reader, but rather a valuable reference work 
and guide to the sources. 


June-Pane Lo 
University of Washington 
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Chung-Jih chan-cheng [The Sino-Japanese War] 


Edited by Shao Hsiin-cheng, Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i, Chang Yen-shen, Sun Jui- 
ch‘in®**, Chang Jung-ch‘u“, Lin Shu-hui, Tuan Ch‘ang-t‘ung. 7 vols., 
Shanghai: Hsin chih-shih ch‘u-pan-she, 1956. 4,209 pp. 


The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, as is generally agreed, heralded the storm 
and stress of the present century in East Asia. However, far less attention has 
been given to this epoch-making conflict than to the subsequent developments. 
For at least three reasons, studies of the war in both Japan and China have left 
much to be desired. First, political suppression in Japan before World War II 
discouraged objective research on the subject. When Tabohashi Kiyoshi* pre- 
sented his Kindai Nichi-Shin-Sen kankei no kenkyii [A Critical Study on the 
Diplomatic Relations of Japan with China and Korea) (Seoul: Keijd Imperial 
University, 1930), chauvinism caused its rejection as a thesis for being unpa- 
triotic, and even restricted its circulation. Second, anti-Japanese sentiment 
among Chinese, especially during war time, was not conducive to academic work. 
Wang. Hsin-chung*t, Chung-Jih chia-wu chan-cheng chih wai-chiao pei-ching 
|The Diplomatic Background of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894—95| (Peiping: 
Tsing Hua University Press, 1937), has not been so well known as it should be. 
Third, most regrettable have been the lack of communication between Chinese 
and Japanese scholars as well as their mutual neglect, if not ignorance, of one 
another’s work. For example, Wang in his work (p. 296) praises Tabohashi’s 
research, though he fails to mention the existence of a Chinese translation by 
Wang Chung-lien, entitled Chia-wu chan-ch‘ien Jih-pen t‘iao-chan shih [A History 
of the Japanese Provocations before the War of 1894-95) (Nanking: Nan-ching shu- 
tien, 1932). On the other hand, reading the posthumous publication of Tabo- 
hashi, Nisshin sen’eki gaikd-shi no kenkyi [A Diplomatic History of the Sivo- 
Japanese War| (Tokyo: Tok6 shoin, 1951), one would not be aware of Wang's 
work. Similarly, the present collection, Chung-Jih chan-cheng (hereafter: C/CC), 
is deplorably poor on Japanese sources. However, being comprehensive in Chinese 
materials, it will assist to that extent, and stimulate in general, the study of the 
war period as a whole. 

Shao, the editor-in-chief, is a historian of distinction, long associated with 
Tsing Hua University. But he himself points out in the preface that his contribu- 
tion has been confined to offering opinions on the selection and arrangement of 
materials. Chang Jung-ch‘u has handled the translations from Russian sources, 
namely, selections from the Krasnyi Arkhiv. All the other editors were connected 
in one way or another with the former Yenching University. Among them, Chang 
Yen-shen, with the help of Mrs. Chang (the former Miss Torii Midori), is respon- 
sible for translations from Japanese; Sun, for English and German; Lin, for Eng- 
lish also; and Tuan, for the laborious proofreading of the entire manuscript. 
Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i has been solely responsible for the Chinese sources that consti- 
tute quantitatively the main part and qualitatively the most valuable items in 
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this collection. Formerly a leading editor of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Sinological Index Series and well versed in historiography, he has also been, prior 
to the compilation of C/CC, an editor of the volumes on the Nien rebellion and 
on the Sino-French War in the same project now under review. 

The categories of traditional scholarship are apparent in the arrangement of 
the materials in C/CC. It is divided into three sections. Section I (in Vol. I) is 
entitled Tsung-shu pien or “the section of summary narratives” (of the war). 
Section II (in Vols. I-II), entitled Ch‘ien-pien or “the background section” 
(before the outbreak of the war), is in turn divided into three parts which are 
designated shang, chung, and hsia, and contain respectively government docu- 
ments, other Chinese sources, and non-Chinese sources. Section III (in Vols. II- 
VII) is the main body of this collection. Entitled Cheng pien or “the main sec- 
tion” (from the outbreak of the war to the conclusion of peace), it is split into 
rather confusing subdivisions: its part shang consists of government documents; 
part chung-one, other Chinese sources; part chung-two, battle accounts from non- 
Chinese sources; part hsia-one, Japanese sources in translation; and the last 
part, hsta-two, Western sources in translation. Three appendices follow: :(1) 
treaties and agreements concluded at the end of the war; (2) Western comments 
on the war and its significance; and (3) post-war disturbances and struggles in 
Korea. At the very end is an annotated bibliography of the Chinese sources from 
which selections have been made, other Chinese sources of reference value, and 
the few Japanese and Western sources used in CJCC. 

This arrangement warrants several comments. First, for the convenience of 
modern readers, a straight numbering of the sections and their parts would be 
more desirable. Second, for the same reason, the descriptions of the content of 
these sections and parts should not be given, as they are, only in the preface, 
but should be indicated by appropriate headings both in the table of contents 
and before the respective groups of materials. For the user’s convenience it would 
be better to have these materials arranged in some logical order, such as: back- 
ground, immediate causes of war, summary narratives of the war, accounts of 
battles, diplomatic activities and various reactions during the war, peace negotia- 
tions, and aftermath. In each of these divisions, subdivisions could be arranged 
in a consistent manner according to the nature of the sources. In any event, a 
reader will be well advised to prepare for his own use some sort of simple guide 
to remedy the confusion in arrangement and to compensate for the inadequate 
table of contents. 

One may also suggest that the addition of some desirable appendices or study 
aids (conceivably in a separate volume) would much increase the usefulness of 
CJCC. For example, any reader will be sometimes confused by the detailed in- 
formation in many of these sources. A good chronology such as Wang has in 
his work (pp. 307-377) would be most helpful, even for the research specialist. 
Moreover, a chronology would offset some of the confusion which unavoidably 
results from grouping diverse source materials under any classification system. 
To prepare an index for such a large collection probably would require a far 
greater amount of work than the need would justify. But very useful would be a 
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simple list of individuals with their names, courtesy names, official positions, and 
courtesy titles in their official positions. 

The principal value of C/CC is in the richness of the Chinese primary sources. 
First, the selections from the collection of official documents, Ch‘ing Kuang-hsii 
ch‘ao Chung-Jih chiao-she shih-liao [Documents Relating to the Sino-Japanese 
Negotiations in the Kuang-hsii Period|, compiled by the Palace Museum (here- 
after Chung-Jth shih-liao), occupy about one third of the entire collection (I, 
289—IV, 241). Thus, this part of C/CC is in effect an abridged edition of the 
original compilation, which may not be available to many libraries and students. 
Second, the inclusion of materials from local gazetteers in a source collection on 
war and diplomacy is a demonstration of scholarship well worthy of note by other 
scholars. Third, some sources hitherto available only in periodicals have now been 
conveniently included in CJCC. A selection from Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien (II, 
288-293) consists of the notes from Prince Ch‘un (I Huan) to the Chiin-chi-ch‘u 
in 1885 which indicate that the policy of the court was less firm than Li Hung- 
chang desired it to be. Another selection from Shih-hsiieh tsa-chih (II, 294-307) 
reproduces numerous items originally published in the newspaper Shen pao; these 
include the edicts of the Korean king and the bulletins of the Chinese army in 
Korea in 1882, as well as the communications between the Korean government 
and the Japanese legation in 1885. Also of value is an article from Hai-shih yiieh- 
k‘an (VI, 72-82), being a private Chinese analysis of the navy and its defeat in 
terms of strategy, equipment, and unfitness of Western advisers. 

Four, CJCC also contains a number of sources which have not been published 
before. Correspondence of Jung-lu (IV, 576-580) shows his strenuous opposition 
to the employment of Western military instructors. Letters received by Li 
Hung-tsao (V, 215-223), which have been discovered only recently, indicate 
that Yiian Shih-k‘ai complained of China’s bureaucratic complacency after the 
signing of the peace treaty, and predicted the dangers inherent in the three- 
power intervention. The draft telegrams by Wu Ta-ch‘eng (VI, 166-244) and 
the diary of Wang T‘ung-yii" (VI, 245-271) are evidence of the poor communi- 
cations system, the lack of co-ordination, and the confusion which contributed 
to the defeat of China. 

The bibliography in CJCC notes (VII, 615) that the correspondence of Chang 
Shu-sheng*’ (II, 211-234) is from a manuscript copy, which gives the impression 
that it has not been published before. Actually, it was published in Jen-wen 
yiieh-k‘an, Vol. I, No. 7, as mentioned by Wang in his work, p. 55. The case of 
Robert Hart’s letters in 1885-89 concerning the customs service in Korea needs 
some explanation. The translations (II, 521-539) have been made, according to 
the editors, from copies in the Peking University library (VII, 644). Actually 
the originals were collected from the recipients by H. B. Morse and cited in his 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, III, 13-18, among notes 43-58. 
Later they were given by him to the Harvard library, copies meanwhile having 
been made for the Tsing Hua library more than twenty years ago. Apparently 
there has now been some re-allocation of holdings among the university libraries 
in Peking. 
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Fifth, scholars interested in the study of the Sino-Japanese War often neglect 
Taiwan because it was geographically remote from the main theatres of war. 
CJCC has corrected this oversight by giving Taiwan proper emphasis with sub- 
stantial materials, especially emphasizing the Chinese resistance to Japanese 
occupation (I, 129-150 and VI, 331-515). 

The selected Chinese sources are comprehensive and generally of high quality; 
little criticism can be made. Nevertheless, there is still some room for discussion. 
From Chung-Jih shih-liao, a few more items might have been included. For ex- 
ample, the omission of the documents on the Liu-ch‘iu Islands, Item 149 of 
the original collection, seems to indicate a failure to give that area its due em- 
phasis. Items 151 and 157 are both significant ones which should have been 
included in CJCC. The former is Li Hung-chang’s memorial in 1882, advo- 
cating naval expansion before adopting a firm policy in Korea, while the latter 
is a memorial submitted by Chang P‘ei-lun immediately thereafter, recommend- 
ing prompt steps to strengthen the Chinese control and defense of Korea. As 
Wang points out in his study (p. 57), though Li accepted Chang’s recommenda- 
tions, he still preferred to maneuver behind the scenes in Korea rather than 
pursue open intervention. As discussions of policy-making at an early stage, 
with many implications for later policy implementation, these two documents 
are indispensable sources. 

One major point of discussion concerns the Ch‘ing-shih kao [Draft Ch‘ing His- 
tory] and Ch‘ing shih-lu [Veritable Records] of the Kuang-hsii reign. Both are listed 
in the reference section of the bibliography but not used by C/CC. Of Ch‘ing- 
shth kao, the editors make the brief comment that it has many statements which 
are open to doubt pending further research (VII, 632). But surely the editors 
could have included selections from it by inserting a cautionary note to that 
effect, and leaving the problem of historical criticism to the specialists who use 
CJCC. Tabohashi’s posthumous publication has used Ch‘ing-shih kao a great 
deal, especially its “Ping chih” [‘‘Military Treatise”] and biographies. And such 
materials have definitely added value to his work. Ch‘ing shih-lu, being an inde- 
pendent selection of materials from the archives, would also seem to need some 
checking before being dismissed entirely, but no information is supplied on this 
point. 

A few Chinese sources are missing completely from C/CC and not even men- 
tioned in the reference section of its bibliography. Hsii Yin-hui*’, K‘o Han pi-chi* 
(1906), has an account of Japanese activities in the Korean capital and of the 
steps which the author took for the protection of the Chinese residents there 
during the war. Teng Ch‘eng-hsiu, Yii-ping-ko tsou-i (1918), contains memorials 
advocating the recapture of the Liu-ch‘iu Islands, which represented an unreal- 
istic opinion of extreme critics of the government policy. Though a secondary 
source, Chang Hsiao-jo*’, Nan-t‘ung Chang Chi-chih hsien-sheng chuan-chi* 
(1930), has considerable primary source information of value for this period. 

Users of CCC who wish to do research should be aware of several indices that 
have appeared in the last few years. The Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington, Guide to the Memorials of Seven Leading Officials of 
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Nineteenth-century China (1955), may be used as a supplementary aid to locate 
those memorials of Li Hung-chang (see pp. 352-353) and of Chang Chih-tung 
(see pp. 382-384) which have not been included in C/CC. Likewise, the Seminar 
on Modern China (Tokyo) has issued, in addition to indices to memorials by 
leading officials, a general index to the various collections of writings on “‘state- 
craft” (Ching-shth wen-pien), entitled Keiset-bumpen sdmokuroku (1956), which 
has a number of listings on diplomacy, military affairs, the Liu-ch‘iu question, 
and Chinese information on Japan’s modernization (II, 41-42, 94-95, 169, 231, 
and 293). To use more of these writings, in addition to what has been included 
in CJCC, would give a more complete picture of the period, especially of the 
climate of opinion. 

The editorship of C/CC is of high quality. Typographical errors in the original 
sources have been corrected (e.g., [V, 580; VI, 71; and VII, 205). This is especially 
important in the case of the selections from Chung-Jth shth-liao (see I, 289), 
which receive editorial treatment superior to that of the original compilation. 
Parenthetical comments are added immediately after certain statements in the 
texts which are definitely contrary to historical fact (e.g., I, 151-153). A number 
of editorial notes point out the bias of certain sources, such as the partiality to 
the Hunan army group in the summary narrative by I Shun-ting™ (I, 109). Sev- 
eral authors hitherto unknown have been identified by research (e.g., IV, 579, 
and VII, 627, Item 50). Cryptic passages, often a necessity for political reasons 
in private writings of the time, are given explanations in parenthetical notes with- 
in the text (e.g., IV, 573-575, and V, 222-223). One minor fault in editorship is 
poor co-ordination. Different styles are followed in different parts of C/CC. The 
selections from Russian sources do not use parenthetical comments or notes as 
do the Chinese sources but have footnotes at the end of each document (VII, 
209-318, passim). 

The editors in general seem to maintain scholarly objectivity and refrain from 
asserting or inserting value judgments. Noticeable, however, is the strong senti- 
ment of nationalism. Passages in non-Chinese sources that have no particular 
information value but are “falsely derogatory” (wu-mieh*») have been either 
omitted or expunged in the selections (e.g., I, 166). When Japanese sources refer 
to Chinese or Koreans by derogatory designations, these designations are given 
in quotation marks. This rule is not applied to similar cases in Chinese sources. 
Handling the records in such a manner represents a fusion of traditional scholar- 
ship and modern nationalism: on the one hand, the time-honored practice of 
bestowing “‘praise and blame’’ (pao-pien); and on the other hand, the strong feel- 
ing among Chinese after their half-century struggle against Japanese aggression. 

Many who study the history of diplomacy and war often tend to concentrate 
on government policies and leadership, and neglect the common people. CJCC 
has included many sources which testify to the bravery of officers and soldiers 
as well as to the heroism of civilian resistance. This is as it should be, and at the 
same time reflects the emphasis upon popular resistance in the official viewpoint 
of China today. 

The editors of C/CC have developed no explicit interpretation of importance. 
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The preface merely asserts that the war was a Japanese aggression in Korea, 
while its outcome had the double effect of turning China into a semi-colony, on 
the one hand, and of arousing revolutionary nationalism among the Chinese 
people, on the other. Whatever the failures of the Chinese government or ruling 
elements were before and during the war, the editors have been content to let 
the record in the collection speak for itself. However, two comments by this 
reviewer may not be entirely out of order. Judging from these sources in C/CC, 
many Chinese officials recognized China’s military weakness. Under the circum- 
stances, they recommended and resorted to diplomatic maneuvers to the limit 
of their partial enlightenment and partial ignorance concerning the modern 
world. Such diplomacy was neither so inflexible as has often been assumed, nor 
entirely without success, as Wang has pointed out in his study (see pp. 263-265). 
One of its basic failures was, however, thefact that no Chinese official seemed able 
to discern at a given moment what the Japanese policies and intentions were. 

The second comment concerns Li Hung-chang, the central figure of this period. 
Many contemporary Chinese scholars, including the CJCC editors, regard him 
unfavorably. But was he not a victim of the circumstances, being caught between 
the ineptitude of a corrupt court and an ineffectual bureaucracy, on the one hand, 
and the strong opinions of some armchair critics, on the other? He certainly 
failed to make adequate preparations for war, and the war when it was brought 
on by Japanese provocation found him with little confidence. This is essentially 
the view expressed in his biography in Ch‘ing-shih kao. One selection in CJCC, 
from Wu Yung”, Keng-tzu hsi shou ts‘ung-t‘an®4 (V, 500-501), tends to support 
the same view. It quotes several statements made by Li during his political 
inactivity after the war which confessed that he had not been able to do more 
than patch up appearances in a tottering situation. In any event, there is a great 
need for more exhaustive studies of Li. 

For non-Chinese sources, CJCC is regrettably weak. Even admitting the limi- 
tations of library facilities available to the editors, one would still expect it to be 
somewhat stronger than it is. This raises the serious question whether one can 
gain a broad and balanced view by consulting this collection alone. Its bibliog- 
raphy of non-Chinese sources is strictly limited to the items from which selections 
have been made. Among the selections are published Russian, German, and 
American government documents. A puzzling defect is the lack of British docu- 
ments such as those available in the Parliamentary Papers. For Japanese sources, 
much reliance has been placed on Ité Hirobumi, ed., Hisho-ruisan (1906), and 
Yoshino Sakuzd™, ed., Meiji bunka zenshi (1928-30). There seems to be little 
excuse for not having included a number of well-known Japanese publications 
such as the histories of the war published by both the Japanese General Staff 
and the Japanese Navy; Kanai Yukiyasu*', Shi Shin benri shimatsu [An Account 
of the Mission to China] (1875); and the collection edited by Hirano Aki*, Meiji 
Taishd Shéwa rekishi shiryd zenshii (1932-34). 

Actually, beyond these old Japanese publications, a voluminous body of official 
Japanese documents has become available in the last few years. The Japanese 
Foreign Ministry has edited its files in a long serial publication entitled Nihon 
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gaiké bunsho [Japanese Diplomatic Documents] (1953- ). Its Volumes XXVI- 
XXVIII, which deal with the period of the Sino-Japanese War, are already avail- 
able. From this same series, the publication of which has not yet been completed, 
the Foreign Ministry has selected certain essential documents for an abridged 
edition of two volumes that cover all the years from early Meiji to the end of 
World War II, entitled Nihon gaiké nempyé narabini shiiyd bunsho [A Chronology 
of Japanese Diplomacy and Its Essential Documents] (1955). While both the long 
series and the condensed edition will help scholars a great deal, they represent 
only a small fraction of the extant files, much of which is now available on micro- 
film procurable at the Library of Congress; see Cecil H. Uyehara, comp., Check- 
list of Japanese Foreign Ministry Archives (Washington, 1954). The following 
references to documents from this checklist are noted here in the hope of offering 
bibliographical assistance on Japanese documentation concerning the Sino- 
Japanese War: 

(a) Meiji-Taishd documents: MT 1.1.2.4 to MT 1.1.2.15; MT 1.2.1.7 to MT 

1.2.1.8; MT 1.4.1.13; MT 2.2.1.1; and MT 5.2.17.6. 

(b) Special studies: SP 5 and SP 12. 

(ec) Papers recovered from a parliamentary vice-minister: PVM 1-1 to PVM 

1-8. 

(d) Treaty series: CJ 4 to CJ 10. 

Among these items, the following would probably be of greater reference value 
than the rest if used in conjunction with C/CC. First, MT 1.1.2.4 contains docu- 
ments on the activities of Korean revolutionaries in exile. Second, MT 1.2.1.7 
concerns the Korean consultation with Li Hung-chang on the question of dis- 
patching Korean ministers to European countries in 1890-91. Third, MT 1.1.2.9 
contains documents relating to the negotiations between Japan and China at 
the time of the Tonghak rebellion in 1894. Fourth, materials on the various 
negotiations before, during, and immediately after the war of 1894-95 are found 
in both MT 1.4.1.13 and SP 5, the latter being a condensed summary. Finally, 
the series from PVM 1-1 to PVM 1-8 constitutes an invaluable selection of docu- 
ments on Sino-Japanese relations, beginning with the Tientsin conference of 1872 
and including numerous files on the Tientsin treaty of 1885. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that interested scholars will use the Chinese collec- 
tion of C/CC together with these Japanese documents. It is also to be hoped 
that Japanese scholars will compile a similar collection from their side, including 
private sources as well. In this manner, C/CC will provide much stimulation to 
productive scholarship in aduition to the many values of its comprehensive 
Chinese source materials. 


James T. C. Liv 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Wu-hsii pien-fa [The Reform Movement of 1898] 


Edited by Chien Po-tsan, Liu Ch‘i-ko*', Tuan Ch‘ang-t‘ung®, Lin Shu-hui, 
Wang Ch‘i-chii, Chin Chia-jui**. 4 vols., 1953. 2,442 + 49 pp. 


In the tragedy of the abortive reform movement of 1898, with its high-sound- 
ing decrees, idealistic memorials, sudden deaths, and dramatic rescues, most 
Chinese intellectuals of the past 59 years have sympathized with the reformers 
headed by the hapless Kuang-hsii Emperor, and have been against the con- 
servatives under the Empress Dowager, whose coup d’état on September 21 put 
a sudden stop to all hopes of a quick realization of a powerful China on the way 
to modernization, westernization, and industrialization. This consensus was 
catalyzed by the writings of a young participant in the drama, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, 
whose story about the episode, Wu-hsii cheng-pien chi (hereafter referred to as 
WHCPC), was first partially serialized in the Ch‘ing-i-pao* (No. 1, December 23, 
1898, to No. 10, April 1, 1899) and then published in book form in Yokohama in 
May 1899.’ Liang’s book, passionate and fluent, was written with the primary aim 
of presenting the case of the reformers as having been falsely accused of plotting 
against the Empress Dowager and as having supported the Kuang-hsii Emperor. 
The work is frankly a political weapon, a piece of propaganda, and any state- 
ment in it should be accepted by historians as factual only after close examina- 
tion and substantiation from other sources. But Liang’s able presentation carried 
the day and has since been accepted as the criterion on the subject, ideologically 
as well as factually. 

This status enjoyed by Liang’s work may be altered now by the puplication of 
the Wu-hsii pien-fa reviewed in the following paragraphs, for with all available 
materials on the subject here assembled and presented in a compact manner, 
any statement made in one work may be easily verified by consulting the others. 
Here we will first examine the contents of the Wu-hsii pien-fa and then see if it 
can be of any real assistance in critical studies. 

The title, Wu-hsii pien-fa (hereafter referred to as WHPF), shows that this 
work covers a much wider range of study than the WHCPC, which is mainly 
concerned with the coup d’état that dethroned the reformers. Chien Po-tsan, 
obviously the chief editor, has the preface and an annotated bibliography under 
his name. The bibliography of 296 titles in Chinese and Japanese and 18 in 
Western languages, including one in Russian, is quite impressive. From these 
titles, 175 are incorporated into the WHPF either partially or in entirety, filling 
over twenty-four hundred printed pages with over one and a half million char- 
acters. Among the extracts are translations from five works in English and one 
in Japanese.” 





1 The date of publication of the WHCPC has often been given as 1898. 

? Bland and Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager (Philadelphia, 1910); W. E. 
Soothill, Timothy Richard of China (London, 1926); W. A. P. Martin, A Cycle of Cathay 
(New York, 1896); T. Richard, Forty-five Years in China (London, 1916); Great Britain, 
Correspondence Respecting the Affairs of China, Presented to Both Houses of Parliament by 
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The highlight of this collection is a group of nine works printed from hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts,’ namely: (1) J-she t‘an-yu lu™ (I, 487-506), a diary 
kept by two minor officials in charge of the transportation of Chang Yin-huan 
from Chihli to Shansi on his way to exile in Sinkiang; (2) K‘ang Yu-wei wei-k‘an 
kao (I, 423-434, 517-529), hitherto unpublished comments and letters of K‘ang 
Yu-wei, in the possession of his daughter; (3) K‘ang Yu-wei tzu-pien nien-p‘u 
(IV, 107-169), an autobiography written early in 1899, hitherto only partially 
quoted in several works; (4) Liang Jen-kung nien-p‘u ch‘ang-pien ch‘u-kao, an 
annalistic biography of Lieng Ch‘i-ch‘ao; (5) Sun Wen-cheng-kung nien-p‘u, 
an annalistic biography of Sun Chia-nai; (6) Ch‘un-ming jih-chii chi-liieh™, a 
diary kept while living in Peking, by Hu Shou-i@; (7) Chang Huang-hsi i-kao*? 
(IV, 280-292), works by Chang Po-chen; (8) Chui-shu wu-hsii-cheng-pien tsa- 
yung (IV, 350-355), eighteen poems written in memory of the coup d’état of 
1898, with notes, by Chang Yiian-chi; and (9) correspondence from the acting 
British Consul-General at Shanghai to the Foreign Office, September 26, 1898, 
and three enclosures‘ (III, 523-529), translated by Wang Ch‘ung-wu®. One of 
the enclosures was written by Consul Bourne, entitled “Memorandum of a Con- 
versation with Kang Yu-wei on the 25th September, 1898, on board the P. and 
O. Royal Mail Steamer, ‘Ballaarat’ lying at Wu-sung below Shanghai.” K‘ang 
had been rescued only on the previous day, and was being treated by the British 
government as a political refugee to be sent to Hongkong in secrecy. 

Of the above new materials, items 1, 2, 3, 8, and 9 are unabridged. Together 
they constitute a real addition to the study of the reform episode and of modern 
Chinese history. 

Among the printed books cited, very few can be considered as rare or obscure.® 
Much, however, can be said of the extracts from contemporary newspapers and 
magazines. These early periodicals had a very limited circulation, and complete 
sets are especially scarce. By culling relevant materials from these sources, the 
editors of WHPF have made another real contribution. 

In a work of such scope omissions in the bibliography seem unavoidable; here, 
for example, items omitted include pamphlets and magazines, such as the Kuang- 
chih-pao*, a weekly published in Canton in 1898, and “The Emperor Kuang- 
Hsii’s Reform Decrees, 1898,” reprinted from the North China Daily News, a 
brochure dated 1900. By consulting Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica (664, 2568, 
passim), one can add dozens of such relevant titles. (Perhaps a supplementary 
volume of extracts of Western works in translation might be suggested.) 








Command of Her Majesty (March, 1899); and Hayashi Gonsuke'4, Waga shichijanen wo 
kataru®* (Tokyo, 1939). 

* There is also a manuscript copy of Chang Chih-tung’s collected public papers, from 
which only a brief passage is cited (IV, 555). The Hoover Library has a microfilm which 
is said by K‘ang Yu-wei’s daughter to include all his unpublished works. 

* Public Record Office, London, F.O. 17/1718, photostatic copy. The author of the mem- 
orandum, F. 8. A. Bourne, also had a paper entitled ‘“‘Possible and Impossible Reforms,”’ 
published in JNCBRAS, XXXIII, No. 1 (1899-1900). 

5 Such as the collected works of T‘ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang (IV, 602; III, 95-106) and Tseng 
Lien" (IV, 606; II, 489-503), and the annalistic biography of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao by Yang 
Fu-li (IV, 171-175, 616). 
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The general scheme of the book is commendable, but the actual arrangement 
seems in some respects questionable. The first volume, besides the general table 
of contents, preface, explanatory notes, and six pages of illustrations, is divided 
into four sections. The first three sections are all categorized as chuan-chu, which 
may be translated as “‘works exclusively devoted to the subject.” The first section 
(pp. 1-248) is made up of ten pre-1898 works, each advocating measures by 
which to reform and westernize the government. In the second section are four 
accounts (pp. 249-406) of the one hundred days of reform in 1898 and the coup 
d’état that put an end to it, including extracts from Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s WHCPC 
and his Wu-hsti cheng-pien chi-shih pen-mo. The other two accounts are Su Chi- 
tsu’s" Ch‘ing-t‘ing wu-hsii ch‘ao-pien chi, a work of doubtful reliability but 
quoted here in its entirety, and extracts from Hu Ssu-ching’s compilation, 
Wu-hsii lii-shuang-lu*’. The third section consists of eight titles (pp. 407-506), 
at least three of which do not seem to belong to the category of chuan-chu. Of the 
rest, the K‘ang Yu-wei wei-k‘an-kao and K‘ang Nan-hai hsien-sheng mo-chi are 
both primary sources.* The fourth section is made up of excerpts from the diaries 
of eight men including Weng T‘ung-ho and Yiian Shih-k‘ai. The possibility that 
Weng’s diary had been revised by himself is not mentioned. As to the obviously 
spurious diary of Yiian Shih-k‘ai, it is commented on (in the bibliography, IV, 
630) as “the author’s whitewash of his betrayal of the reform movement.” 

The second volume contains collections of: (1) 316 edicts (pp. 1-121); (2) 109 
memorials (pp. 123-512); and (3) 122 pieces of correspondence (pp. 517-652). 
The edicts, consecutively numbered, are based on the text in the Ch‘ing Te-tsung 
shih-lu, except that there are two versions of the same secret edict (Nos. 228 and 
229) supposedly brought to K‘ang Yu-wei by Yang Jui. These two versions were 
both taken from the Pin-t‘ui sui-pi** written by Lo Tun-yung™ and first pub- 
lished in April 1913, in Vol. I, No. 9 of the Yung-yen, a magazine edited by none 
other than Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao himself. The editors of the WHPF list these two 
edicts under the 28th day of the 7th month (September 13), in accordance with 
Lo’s assertions, but note that in the K‘ang Nan-hai mo-chi the date was given 
as the Ist day of the 8th month.’ 

The 109 memorials are placed in four groups: those written by K‘ang Yu-wei 
himself, those written by others proposing various measures of reform, those 
making favorable comments on such proposals, and those written by men opposed 
to reforms. Three mistakes showing some carelessness in the editing of this sec- 
tion may be pointed out here. One concerns the three memorials by Hsii Chih- 
ching (II, 338-341), which are based on unpublished original manuscripts, a 





* The K‘ang Nan-hai hsien-sheng mo-chi was originally published in 1931 in four fas- 
cicles, one of which contains five lithographically reproduced letters from the original 
copies written in 1898 by K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao to Timothy Richard. Only 
two of K‘ang’s letters, however, were written in his own hand. Two more were evidently 
written by others using K‘ang’s name. 

7In another part of the WHPF (I, 371) an edict referred to as ‘“‘No. 229” is actually 
found to be No. 231 (II, 93). The discrepancy may be the result of the insertion of Nos. 
228 and 229 at a much later stage in the compilation and the consequent changes in the 
numerical order. 
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fact not mentioned in the bibliography. The second matter is the failure to men- 
tion in the table of contents (p. 8) the list of 45 memorials in the archives of the 
Palace Museum, which were being processed and so were unavailable to the 
editors of the WHPF (II, 513-516). The third is a mistake in not recognizing the 
name of a memorialist, Tsung-shih Hui-chang’, as being actually ‘“Hui-chang 
of the Imperial Family,” with the result that ‘““Tsung-shih”’ is given as the author 
and the characters hui-chang are read as meaning something like ‘‘jointly memo- 
rialize’”’ (II, 506). 

In the correspondence collection, K‘ang Yu-wei’s letters to the Prince Regent 
and to Chang Chih-tung (II, 517-529) are both printed from original manu- 
scripts. The one addressed to the Prince Regent was written in 1908, accusing 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai of betrayal of the Kuang-hsii Emperor, and causing the latter’s 
death. 

Volume III is made up of four main parts. The first part (pp. 1-271) consists 
of miscellaneous writings by those who advocated westernization and industrial- 
ization, mostly after the 1898 debacle. The second part (pp. 273-373) is a col- 
lection of editorials from contemporary newspapers and magazines. The third 
part (pp. 375-477) is a collection of news stories from the same sources. The 
fourth part (pp. 479-579) contains translations of extracts from the North China 
Herald, the British Blue Book, and the writings of Timothy Richard and Hayashi 
Gonsuke. Of particular interest are the stories about the dramatic rescues of 
K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao from certain death by the British and Japa- 
nese authorities. The newspaper and Blue Book reports about K‘ang (pp. 416- 
419, 435-436, 445, 499-516, 524-529) should be compared with K‘ang’s own 
accounts in the K‘ang Nan-hai mo-chi (I, 407-422) and his autobiography (IV, 
163). Hayashi’s story about Liang should be compared with Wang Chao’s™ 
letter (II, 573-575) and the newspaper accounts (III, 422). 

Volume IV is made up of seven parts: (1) life sketches (pp. 1-105); (2) annal- 
istic biographies containing valuable information (pp. 107-214) ; (3) miscellaneous 
notes with some important original sources mixed among hearsay and fiction 
(pp. 215-334); (4) poems (pp. 335-372); (5) organic laws and other documents 
of associations, societies, schools, and newspapers, forming a valuable collection 
of original sources (pp. 373-556); (6) a daily account of events (pp. 557-572); 
and (7) the bibliography (pp. 573-650). 

As already stated, the assemblage of so much material on one subject provides 
an opportunity for more critical studies of some hitherto unquestioned authori- 
ties, such as Liang’s WHCPC. The remainder of this review is therefore devoted 
to a case study of that work, as seen in the light of evidence now available. 

While reading the two versions of the so-called secret edict to K‘ang Yu-wei 
in the WHPF (Nos. 228 and 229, II, 91-92) in 1954, this reviewer began to 
wonder about their authenticity, for it seemed that both could not have been 
genuine. The shorter one of 96 characters is the text claimed by K‘ang Yu-wei 
in 1898 to be the one he actually received through the Emperor’s messenger, 
Yang Jui. The longer one, of 289 characters, was said to have been presented 
to the government in 1908 by Yang Jui’s son and was first published, as already 
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mentioned, in 1913. On further examination I found that the shorter one itself 
has four versions with minor differences in wording, three different dates of 
issuance, and two different days of receipt, and all these discrepancies in dates 
appeared in the writings of K‘ang Yu-wei or Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao themselves. 

According to Bourne’s memorandum of his interview with K‘ang on Sep- 
tember 25, 1898, the latter was quoted as saying that “‘on 16th September he 
{the Emperor] sent me an order by the hand of Yang Jui... .’* In an interview 
given by K‘ang in Hongkong on October 6, he was quoted as saying that on 
September 17 the Emperor inquired publicly why K‘ang was still in Peking, 
that the same evening the Emperor sent K‘ang another edict urging him to 
leave, which did not reach K‘ang until the following morning, and that K‘ang 
thus received two edicts on September 18, one issued on September 16 and the 
other on the 17th (III, 511; IV, 160-161). After K‘ang arrived in Japan, he sent 
a letter, late in October or early in November, addressed to Timothy Richard, 
calling on him to influence the British government on behalf of the reformers to 
aid in the rescue of the Emperor. The letter, written in the hand of one of his 
disciples, enclosed the text of the two edicts, probably to convince Richard of 
the Emperor’s call for help. One of these is captioned ““The edict sent by the hand 
of Yang Jui on the Ist of the 8th month,” which was September 16.° Thus from 
September 25 to early in November K‘ang insisted that the edict sent by the 
hand of Yang Jui was issued on September 16 but received on September 18. 

Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao in WHCPC first gave the date of this edict as the 29th of the 
7th month, or September 14, on which day, according to him, the Emperor gave 
an audience to Yang Jui and sent him to take the edict to K‘ang. This statement 
appeared in the first issue of the Ch‘ing-i-pao of December 23, 1898. But later 
when Liang published the complete text of the WHCPC in May 1899, he gave 
the date first as the 29th (September 14) and then changed it to the 28th (I, 262- 
263; IV, 51). A most curious thing then happened, for in his annalistic biography 
written early in 1899 in Japan, K‘ang also changed the date of the edict to the 
29th (IV, 160). For some reason, evidently after conferring with Liang, it was 
agreed that the date of the edict had to be pushed back. 

As to the day on which K‘ang received the secret edict, he said in the interview 
in Hongkong that it was the morning of September 18. Then in the first letter 
he sent to Timothy Richard, which was written a few days before this interview, 





8 Op. cit., Note 2; WHPF, III, 524. The following edict as given by Bourne is different 
from the Chinese text in the K‘ang Nan-hai mo-chi. The brackets enclose material inserted 
in the letter: “I, the Emperor, think that in times as dangerous and difficult as the pres- 
ent, China can only be saved by the adoption of Western methods, and that 
Western methods can only be adopted if the conservative staunch old high officials be 
dismissed [and we employ intelligent and brave young talents], but in this the Dowager 
Empress does not agree with me. 

“I have represented this to her many times, but she only becomes the more angry. At 
present my seat is not secure. I hope that you and others [names of four men] of the same 
way of thinking will quickly and secretly contrive a means of assistance. I am 
very anxious and ill at ease.” 


*See K‘ang Nan-hai mo-chi. Vol. III. The text of the edicts is omitted in WHPF (I, 
415). 
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he said that on the 4th day [September 19] he paid a visit to Richard, talking 
about the perilous happenings at the court, and that later the same day, appar- 
ently after he left Richard, he received the secret edict calling on him to take 
steps to come to the Emperor’s rescue (I, 413). Here is an interesting admission 
revealing that K‘ang’s claims about the edict were questionable, for if he had 
received such an edict before his talks with Richard on the 19th, he would have 
mentioned it. Hence in his letter to Richard, he had to say that he received the 
edict after the visit. 

According to Liang, however, soon after the secret edict was received on the 
29th of the 7th month, K‘ang, Yang, and three others “reverently held up the 
edict and wept” and later showed it to Yiian Shih-k‘ai (I, 273; IV, 51-52). 

All these discrepancies in Liang’s work would not have been easily noticed 
without ready reference to the materials put together in these four volumes of 
WHPF. On the other hand, it certainly raises a question as to the authenticity 
of certain statements in Liang’s WHCPC. Liang himself long ago openly admitted 
that his book was not reliable in every statement. In his book on historical 
method, Chung-kuo li-shih yen-chiu fa, published in 1922, he listed the WHCPC 
under the category of ‘Facts presented in an exaggerated way,’’ and said: “Also, 
take my work of twenty years ago, that Wu-hsii cheng-pien chi. Any historian 
of the Ch‘ing period writing on the 1898 episode would certainly recognize it as 
a valuable source. But 1 myself do not have the confidence to acknowledge that 
what I recorded therein is reliable history in every detail.” 

Such an honest admission is admirable and worthy of a great scholar who hap- 
pened to be acting in the role of a political agitator when the book was written. 
It is never too late for students of modern Chinese history to take this warning 
to heart and begin a critical reexamination of what has been written. Perhaps the 
WHCPC serves very well as a starting point, as it does, for example, in Wu 
Hsiang-hsiang’s™ recent articles published at Taipeh.” 

These discrepancies in K‘ang and Liang’s stories certainly raise a question 
about the authenticity of the edict calling for help, claimed by K‘ang as the 
‘authority for his activities to solicit assistance abroad. Several of his contem- 
poraries openly accused him of forgery (II, 575, 582; IV, 333). However, to invent 
the text of such an edict on September 25, just one day after he heard for the 
first time about the coup d’état, as recorded by Bourne in his memorandum (see 
Notes 4, 8), seems almost an impossible feat. Purely as a conjecture, I suggest 
that what happened may have been something like this: there was such an edict, 
but the wording was quite different and without any hint of urgency. That was 
why K‘ang took the voyage from Tientsin to Shanghai in so leisurely a manner, 
with no worries on his mind. After he learned about the coup d’état and the possi- 
bility that the Kuang-hsii Emperor had been murdered, he began to consider 
the advantages of having an edict calling on him to render urgent help, and so 
told a suitable version of it to Bourne and others. The story was so well accepted 





10 Wu Hsiang-hsiang, ‘““Weng T‘ung-ho K‘ang Yu-wei kuan-hsi k‘ao-shih’’™, in Hstieh- 
shu chi-k‘an, IV, No. 2 (1955), 97-108; idem, ““Wu-hsii cheng-pien yi cheng-pien chih kuo- 
chi pei-ching’’, ibid., IV, No. 3 (1956), 74-83. 
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that it became easy to fabricate other stories around it, choosing the actors who 
were already dead or had to keep silent. Especially in the case of Yiian Shih- 
k‘ai, the reformers hated him in any case and would do anything to involve or 
to hurt him. So, in the story, Yiian was said to have been shown the Emperor’s 
edict by the reformers, but to have betrayed them to the Empress Dowager. 
In fact, however, Yiian had the confidence of the Empress Dowager and simply 
ignored the accusation. 

By 1908, after both the Empress Dowager and the Kuang-hsii Emperor had 
died, Yiian suddenly found himself in jeopardy because of a revival of the ten- 
year-old account of his betrayal of the reformers. By this time Liang’s story as 
told in the WHCPC had become generally accepted as fact, and any denial on 
Yiian’s part would not have been believed. Therefore, I suggest, he or men in 
his confidence manufactured two documents. The first one is the diary supposedly 
written by Yiian in 1898, in which the account agreed with ail the stories as told 
by Liang except on the text of the edict, which Yiian claimed to contain no 
urgent call for help. To substantiate this claim, a longer version of the edict was 
also written, and Yang Jui’s son was then persuaded to present it to the gov- 
ernment. Now if Yiian ever had to come to trial for his betrayal of the reformers, 
he had documentary proof of his reason for not believing in such an edict. 

This is nothing but pure conjecture. Perhaps it will never be possible to have 
the question answered definitely one way or the other. The curious thing is that 
the longer version of the edict was printed in 1913 in a magazine of which Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao himself was the editor. At that time Liang, as head of the Progressive 
Party, was politically ambitious, and Yiian, the President, was then making 
military preparations against the governors and generals of Liang’s rival, the 
Kuomintang. For Yiian the publication of the longer version of the edict could 
have been one of Liang’s ways of showing a political rapprochement. 

As to Yiian’s diary, it was first published in a newspaper in 1926 with a note 
saying that the text came from Chang I-lin®. Chang was not only Yiian’s con- 
fidant but had also served on Yiian’s secretarial staff. 

CHaoyInG Fano 
University of California, Berkeley 


I-ho t*uan [The Boxers ] 


Edited by Chien Po-tsan, Jung Meng-yiian‘', Yang Chi-an‘i, Wang Ch‘i-chii, 
Chin Chia-jui, Lin Shu-hui. 4 vols., 1951. 2,243 pp. 


The task of compiling, editing, and publishing a number of books in one set 
has been undertaken by many Chinese scholars in the past eight or nine cen- 
turies. The quality of the compiling and editing of these collectanea, or ts‘wng-shu, 
varies tremendously. The better ones have been regarded as essential in libraries, 
and even the poorer ones are not entirely useless. In a sense the present collection 
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of documents on the /-ho t‘uan is a ts‘ung-shu within a ts‘ung-shu, for the twelve 
collections scheduled in this series are on twelve topics of modern Chinese history 
under an over-all series title. Hence, two preliminary conclusions can be drawn 
here: first, the idea of such compilations is not new but follows a centuries-old 
Chinese practice of the ts‘ung-shu tradition; secondly, these collections will be 
useful even when they are compiled and edited with shortcomings and bias. 

Poor editing and the lack of co-ordination show up in many places in these four 
volumes of J-ho t‘uan.' To begin with, there is confusion and inconsistency in the 
number of titles included. The Foreword states: ‘“This work is divided into four 
volumes in which forty-eight titles are included.” Then it lists the number of 
titles, volume by volume, giving eighteen titles for Volume I, ten for Volume II, 
ten for Volume III, and fourteen for Volume IV, which total 52 and not 48. 
Moreover, an actual count of all the individual items in the four volumes yields 
56 titles altogether, and this actually checks with the listings in the table of 
contents. 

Among the 56 items, seven are compiled by the editors: (1) a collection of 
documents relating to the peace preservation effort of the officials of the south- 
eastern provinces (III, 323-356); (2) a collection of edicts copied from the 
Ch‘ing shth-lu (IV, 1-122); (3) a collection of editorials and comments from 
contemporary newspapers (IV, 159-275); (4) a list of Chinese and Manchus, 
with short biographical sketches, who had something to do with the Boxer epi- 
sode (IV, 501-517); (5) a list of foreign envoys who signed the Boxer Protocol of 
1901 (IV, 519-521); (6) a list of commanders of the allied expeditionary forces 
(IV, 523-526); and (7) a bibliography (IV, 527-604) and supplement (569-623). 

There are five manuscripts which are published for the first time. All five are 
short accounts of a local nature, in the form of annotated poems, diaries, or let- 
ters. The total number of pages for all five comes to about ninety, which consti- 
tutes less than one twentieth of the whole collection. While they are interesting 
and new references on the Boxers, none can be described as vital or indispensable. 

In the presentation of the other 44 items, which had all been printed previously 
and some of which had also been included in other collections of ts‘ung-shu nature, 
eleven are condensed versions. Even in so-called unabridged works the editors 
have eliminated documents which appear in more than one source and material 
which is unrelated to the Boxer episode. Very obviously it has been the editors’ 
intention to give extensive treatment to foreign imperialism and the unjust acts 
on the part of the Manchu court and the officials and gentry. Since they term 
the Boxer uprising an agrarian revolution, the editors of these four volumes 
naturally tend to minimize the ignorance and cruelty of the Boxers. Although a 
few titles dealing with the part played by Russia in this unfortunate episode are 
listed in the bibliography, no specific work is included in the text. A work like 
the Chung-O hui-shang chiao-shou Tung-san-sheng tien-pao hui-ch‘ao,™ a collec- 
tion of telegrams on the Sino-Russian negotiations concerning Manchuria, edited 
by Yang Ju, Chinese Minister to Russia during the time of the Boxer troubles, 





1The present review has been intended to supplement rather than supplant that by 
Chaoying Fang in FEQ, XII (1953), 327-329. 
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is neither included in the text nor given notice in the bibliography. However, as 
will be demonstrated in the following paragraphs, the poor editing, the lack of 
co-ordination, and the confusion in the handling of materials have prevented 
these volumes from being thorough in any respect. 

Four works are translations from Western languages, one each from Russian, 
German, English, and French. The one from the Russian is Lenin’s The War in 
China, written in 1900, attacking Tsarist Russia and the “imperialist’”’ powers. 
Apparently for ideological purposes, Lenin’s work was selected to head the whole 
collection. From the German is an abridged translation of Count von Waldersee’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten. From the English is the Indiscreet Letters from Peking by B. L. 
Putnam Weale (Bertram Lenox Simpson). And from the French is Les événe- 
ments militaires en Chine by J. Cheminon and G. Farrvel-Gallais. 

The manner in which the translations of the English and French works have 
been handled makes one doubt whether the editors knew exactly what they were 
dealing with. In the case of the Indiscreet Letters from Peking, the title appears 
in two different translations, and the author’s name appears in two different 
transliterations (II, 203; IV, 557, 593, and 614). The original English edition of 
this work was first published in London in 1907, bearing the author’s foreword 
dated June 1906. However, the descriptive note about the work in the bibliog- 
raphy (IV, 557) lists two editions of its Chinese translation, both published by 
the Chung-hua Book Company in Shanghai, one in 1900 and another in 1916. 
How could the Chinese translation of an English work first published in 1907, 
be issued in 1900? Furthermore, while the Indiscreet Letters is a colorful and inter- 
esting work on the Boxers, its fictitious character must be pointed out to the 
reader. The author attributed the letters to an eye witness, while he himself 
assumed the position of editor. The significance of this point about Simpson’s 
work is not brought out at all, neither before the text nor in the bibliography. 

With the French work, Les événements militaires en Chine, contrary to the 
general practice in dealing with other translated works, the original French for 
the title and the authors’ names is not given at all. It is most probable that the 
French words do not appear in the edition of the Chinese translation, but it 
should be the editors’ duty to investigate the original. Otherwise how can they 
evaluate the work and judge the quality of the translation? Even though the 
editor-in-chief makes it known in his preface that this collection was rushed to 
completion in order to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Boxer Up- 
rising, he should at least have taken the time to look up Cordier’s Bibliotheca 
Sinica before writing the descriptive notes in his bibliography. This French work 
has six chapters, of which only the last three chapters have been selected and 
the first three dealing with Russia have been omitted. 

By presenting these translated Western works, except that of Lenin, the editors 
are placing emphasis on the “crimes’’ of the imperialist countries, as is explicitly 
stated by the editor-in-chief in his preface. Perhaps it is because they are inserted 
largely for ideological purposes that they have been treated so carelessly. Another 
title, “Diary of His Excellency Ching Shan”, or Ching-shan jih-chi", which re- 
mains to this day as of doubtful authenticity, may have been included indis- 
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criminately for the same purpose. However, there is a fairly detailed descriptive 
note in the bibliography (IV, 557) on the origin and editions of this diary, includ- 
ing Ch‘eng Ming-chou’s™ ‘‘So-wei™ Ching-shan jih-chi,” an article attempting 
to prove the diary a forgery (YCHP, No. 29, June 1940). 

Again, in the handling of the materials from the Chung-ho Monthly the editors 
show confusion and a lack of coordination and thoroughness. The Chung-ho 
Monthly, a scholarly and well-edited periodical, published in Peiping between 
1940 and 1945 during the Japanese occupation, in its July 1940 issue had solicited 
articles and unpublished documents on and about the Boxer Uprising of 1900 in 
commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of that event. From time to time 
thereafter various types of writings on the Boxers, from short anecdotes to long 
pieces, were printed, the latter in installments and some subsequently as individ- 
ual books. Four titles that had previously appeared in the Chung-ho Monthly 
are given notices in the bibliography of the /-ho t‘uan collection. There are errors 
of one sort or another in the descriptions of three of them. The name of the 
author of Keng-tzu chi-shih ch‘ang-cha® should be Chao Chiin® rather than Chao 
Sheng-po, which must be his honorary name (IV, 545). The Keng-tzu shih-chien‘s 
by Kuo Tse-yiin® (IV, 579) was first published in the Chung-ho Monthly in 
installments and later in book form. In noting the different issues of Chung-ho in 
which this work appeared, the editors missed the issue (Vol. V, No. 12, Decem- 
ber 1945) where the last installment is found. The novel Hsti nieh-hai hua® 
(IV, 583), before appearing in book form, was also first published in installments 
in the Chung-ho Monthly, but in describing this title, the bibliography fails to 
mention this fact. In addition, the name of the author of the novel is Chang 
Hung‘ rather than Chang Yin-nan, as given in the bibliography. Four very 
interesting articles on the changes brought about in Peking and the Legation 
Quarter by the Boxer Uprising have received no notice. 

As to typographical errors, these are numerous. Readers of the collection 
should be wary. 

Some important sources, especially more recent publications, such as the 
selected memorials of Yiian Shih-k‘ai (Yang-shou-yiian tsou-i chi-yao™, 1937), the 
public papers of Sheng Hsiian-huai (Yi-chai ts‘un-kao ch‘u-k‘an‘’, 1939), and 
the autobiography of Feng Yii-hsiang (Wo-ti sheng-huo, 1947) are not included 
or mentioned in the collection. Yiian and Sheng were central figures in the move- 
ment for peace preservation in the southeastern provinces. There are illuminating 
documents on the Boxers and the Boxer episode in both collections. Feng’s 
experience and his views on this event as a rank-and-file soldier then stationed 
in the Paoting area shed light from a new angle. 

As indicated in the Foreword, the library of Yenching University supplied 
sixty to seventy per cent of the materials used for this compilation. In 1941 the 
Theological School of Yenching University published a bibliography of historical 
documents on missionary cases entitled Chiao-an shih-liao pien-mu'™, compiled 
by Ch‘en Tseng-hui™ and Wu Sheng-te’. Pages 189 to 198 of this work constitute 
a bibliography of the Boxer episode, Keng-tzu ch‘iian-an shu-mu", listing some 
170 titles, and this portion was later reprinted under the sole authorship of Ch‘en. 
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It was the most complete bibliographic list on the Boxers before the appearance 
of the bibliography attached to the present work under review. There is little 
doubt that the Keng-tzu ch‘iian-an shu-mu served not only as the basis for the 
compilation of the descriptive bibliography in Volume IV of the J-ho t‘wan but 
also as a check list which facilitated the use of the Yenching Library. A note is 
given to Ch‘en’s list on page 591 in Volume IV. 

In 1947 and 1948 Mr. Wu Hsiang-hsiang, a member of Academia Sinica, twice 
visited Peiping and spent some time in the Palace Museum. He was particularly 
impressed by the discovery of a number of confidential government archives on 
the Boxer Uprising. Mr. Wu copied out over twenty items and later took these 
copies with him to Taiwan. As the imperial edicts issued between June 20 and 
August 18, 1900, were decreed on February 14, 1901, to be stricken from the 
Shth-lu, and the Ch’ing shih-lu published in Manchuria is understood to have 
been further tampered with by P‘u-i’s court, this group of documents should be 
valuable. On these papers and on the 1900 uprising, Mr. Wu has already pub- 
lished three articles: (1) “(Notes on the Archives concerning the Boxers’ Uprising 
Kept in the Palace Museum” in CYYY (Taipei), XXIII (1951), 161-198; (2) 
“Ch‘ing Te-tsung shih-lu pen-chi ti cheng-pen” [‘‘On the Original Version of the 
Veritable Records of the Kuang-hsii Period”’] in Ta-lu tsa-chih (Taipei), (June 30, 
1951), pp. 7-10; and (3) a review of The Boxer Catastrophe by Chester C. Tan in 
CHHP (Taipei), N.S., I, No. 1 (June 1956), 180-183. 

LIENCHE Fano 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Treasury of Asian Literature. Ed. with an Introduction and Commentaries 
by Joun D. Youannan. New York: John Day, 1956. xx, 487. Bibliogra- 
phies, Chronologies. $7.50. 


Treasury of World Literature. Ed. Dacosrert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. xxi, 1450. $15.00. 


Since the Indiana Conference of 1954 the Oriental-Western Literary Relations 
group of the Modern Language Association has been debating the problem of 
an anthology of Oriental literature suitable for undergraduate courses and 
general reference. To be ideal, this anthology would be enormous, it would re- 
quire new translations, and it would require introductions and annotations by 
specialists who are already swamped with projects, some of the projects being 
literary studies which would make the use of the anthology by non-specialists 
decidedly less dangerous. From the point of view of the market, this anthology 
would be unpublishable, or publishable at such a price that its purpose would 
be defeated. While this debate has been going on, Professor Yohannan has 
managed to get into print a most skillfully constructed compromise. His collec- 
tion has the popular appeal of being relatively unencumbered with apparatus, 
and is organized into such comfortable categories as “Story,” ‘““Drama,”’ “Song,” 
and “Scripture.” It is not a collection of snippets: the whole of Sakuntalé and 
generous portions of the Bhagavad-Gité and Shahnamah are included. The head- 
notes, though brief, are remarkably informative and critically acute. The 
presence of both Near and Far Eastern material subsumed under “Asian” will 
bother some readers; to me this is a virtue. In recent years, in reaching a general 
audience the Far Eastern specialist has been conspicuously if dubiously assisted 
by Mr. Ezra Pound and by the notion that the Japanese are somehow more 
aesthetic than the rest of us, and the claims of India and Islam in world literature 
need to be reasserted, judging both from “little” and literary magazines and 
college course offerings. To group these non-Western cultures in an anthology 
is surely not to imply that Islamic civilization has more connection with—say— 
Japanese than it has with the West. 

In selecting his material Yohannan has had to work with what is available. 
With the Islamic and Indic selections there is little choice of translations, and 
the renderings tend to be old-fashioned though adequate. Between Lyall’s and 
the Blounts’ translations of the Mu‘allakat the latter, which is perhaps too free, 
has been used. Both Atkinson’s and the Warners’ Shahnamah are Victorian in 
spirit; Yohannan uses Atkinson. Many readers will prefer Ryder’s Sakuntalda to 
that of Monier-Williams; to me the difference is slight—I would like to see a 
new one. The fault with all of this material is that it needs to be recast into 
twentieth-century English. Pickthall’s Koran and Nicholson’s selections from 
Rumi come closest to modern translations. For the Far East, translations are 
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more numerous and vary more widely in quality. For selections from the 
Manyéshi, the Kokinshi, and of haiku, Yohannan has wisely relied on Waley 
and Henderson. Chinese poetry presents more of a problem: selections from 
Robert Payne’s anthology are used, plus Legge’s Analects and Carus’s Tao Teh 
Ching. The pedestrian quality of Legge is against it, but better Legge than some 
more recent attempts. These points notwithstanding, Yohannan has done an 
excellent job. It is to be hoped that his Treasury and Keene’s two volumes will 
encourage other publishers; certainly they will be helpful in the classroom, 
though that is not their first purpose. 

Dr. Runes in his Foreword to the Treasury of World Literature says that while 
some readers will think he has given too much space to Asia, in his opinion he 
has not given enough, and he pleads the difficulty that “some of our Eastern 
friends write with a decidedly Oriental mannerism.” In spite of this, some sixty 
Asian selections are included (out of a total of about 275), with Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Indic material equally represented, and much less from Persia and 
the Arab countries. The Foreword also asserts the subjectivity of all editorial 
selection and admits to a bias against court writers and novels. Of these qualifi- 
cations, the subjective one ought to be stressed. Dr. Runes has included what 
he saw fit, and the result to me is a hodgepodge ranging from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to Pilpay, presumably the author of the Pavicatantra. The casualness of 
the principle of selection is perhaps best demonstrated by the fact that the 
arrangement is alphabetical. This puts Se’ami right after Sir Walter Scott and 
Bashd between James Matthew Barrie and Baudelaire. Barring a sudden critical 
revelation from this sort of juxtaposition, the reader will wander without map 
or compass through a wilderness in which all the trees are the same height. 
This is world literature atomized. It is hard to imagine a reader so unsophisti- 
cated that he would benefit from this collection, or so dauntless that he would 
move from it to longer selections. 


G. L. ANDERSON 
New York University 


Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh shih [A History of Chinese Historiography]. By 
Li Tsune-t‘une*. Taipei: Chung-hua wen-hua ch‘u-pan shih-yeh wei- 
yiian-hui>, 1955. 184. N.T.$15.00 (paper). 


Li Tsung-t‘ung is a Professor of History at National Taiwan University, and 
offers courses there in Chinese historiography. He has recently compiled a book 
which considers some of the problems encountered in Chinese historiography, 
and which has been well received by the local reading public. Professor Li’s 
book is not as detailed as a work of the same title published in Chungking in 
1944 by Chin Yii-fu*, but it does provide convenient access to a general outline 
of Chinese historiography, and is written in a simple and concise style. The 
arrangement of material is chronological, and coverage ranges from the earliest 
extant historical works to those published in the Manchu dynasty. In addition, 
the author has included separate essays about the standard histories, the com- 
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pilations of Ssu-ma Kuang and his assistants, the viewpoint of the Ch‘ing critic 
Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng, and the special characteristics of Chinese historiography. 

Professor Li first discusses the etymology of the graph shih, and presents 
graphic and textual evidence to support his thesis that shih originally referred, 
not to history as commonly supposed (see Han Yu-shan, Elements of Chinese 
Historiography, pp. 1-2), but to the official historian. The duties of the ancient 
historian were manifold, we are informed, and as late as the Han dynasty the 
“historian” frequently performed the functions of a shaman, astrologer, or 
fortuneteller when the appropriate occasion arose. The author states that the 
office of historian was hereditary, restricted to members of the upper class, and 
often controlled by certain families. To substantiate the latter thesis, Professor 
Li cites among his evidence the record in the T'so-chuan about the three brothers 
who succeeded one another as historians when Ts‘ui Chu killed two of them for 
writing that he had murdered Duke Chuang (p. 5). 

The author is to be commended for the critical spirit which he displays through- 
out his discussions of Chinese historiography. This is in contrast to the lack of 
discernment shown in Dr. Han Yu-shan’s book on Chinese historiography in 
which the author states that, ‘As a rule, objective detachment has been more 
pronounced among Chinese historians than it has elsewhere in the world” 
(p. 25). This myth of Chinese historical objectivity is conclusively disproven by 
Professor Li. He shows that the historical tradition in Chinese followed a Con- 
fucian trend, which meant that the main intent of the historian was not with 
the objective presentation of facts but rather with the proper indication of 
praise or censure for individual actions. This moral emphasis began with the 
Spring and Autumn Annals attributed to Confucius, which was allegedly com- 
posed in order to “frighten rebellious ministers and thieves in the empire” 
(Shih-chi 47.28a, Po-na ed., see Li Tsung-t‘ung, pp. 16-17). This tradition 
became established by later historians, and some tended to disregard detailed 
factual investigations and stress instead the writing of history with a moral end 
in view. A T‘ang historian named Liu Fang was criticized by his contemporaries 
because, although he was diligent in his recording of the facts, he “did not 
establish a proper standard of praise and blame and was criticized by all true 
scholars” (E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘“The Tzyjyh Tongjiann Kaoyih and the Sources 
for the History of the Period 730-763,” BSOAS, XIII [1950], 460, transl. of 
Hsin T‘ang-shu 132.10a). Professor Li points out that the belief that Chinese 
history could be made to serve a didactic purpose was clearly expressed in the 
Sung dynasty by Ou-yang Hsiu and Chu Hsi. Ou-yang Hsiu was a great admirer 
of Confucius. He made a private revision of the history of the Five Dynasties 
called Wu-tai shih-chi in order to present his moral judgments (p. 179). Chu Hsi 
composed the T'zu-chih t‘ung-chien kang-mu because he felt that Ssu-ma Kuang 
had not been precise enough in his value judgments when he compiled the T'zu-chih 
t‘ung-chien (p. 179). The revision by Chu Hsi dealt primarily with moral issues. 
Professor Li concludes his discussion of this subject with these words: ‘Although 
the method of writing [moralistically] was performed by our ancients, its influ- 
ence extends to our contemporaries. Because historical records were made to 
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serve a purpose of either censure or praise, this special characteristic of Chinese 
historiography influenced a loss in historical fidelity. This is the taint of Chinese 
historiography” (p. 180). 

The book is illustrated with many helpful charts. These include listings of the 
standard histories, of the ‘true records” (shih-lu) for the T‘ang and Sung dy- 
nasties, and many other historical works. The author states that the court 
records of the emperors known as the shih-lu were composed not at the end of 
each reign, as mistakenly alleged by Han Yu-shan (op. cit., p. 9), but in the 
reign which followed or even later (p. 76). This introduces a question as to the 
possible prejudices and predispositions of the composers of the shih-lu, since 
they sometimes represented court factions and wrote history to justify their 
actions and condemn those of their enemies. (Cf. B. 8. Solomon, The Veritable 
Record of Emperor Shun-tsung, Cambridge, Mass., 1955.) 

It is the hope of this reviewer that Professor Li Tsung-t‘ung’s book is made 
available to a larger audience through translation, since it is a much better 
introduction to the problems of Chinese historiography than any other reference 
now available to the West. 


Howarp 8. Levy 
FSI Training Center, Taichung, Taiwan 


Archaeological Studies in Szechwan. By CHENG Ts-K‘un. New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1957. xx, 320. Tables, Maps, Illustrations, 
Bibliography, Index. $13.50. 


The author of this work was for many years a resident of Szechwan, and for 
several years curator of the West China Union University Museum in Chengtu. 
He was trained in archaeology and participated in field work in this region, and 
hence is well qualified to undertake such a work. Although he is not a pioneer in 
prehistoric studies in this area, Professor Cheng is the first to have made an 
over-all survey of prehistoric materials in the Szechwan area. 

The book actually comprises four separate studies: prehistoric archaeology of 
Szechwan, Han burial remains, the kiln sites of Ch‘iung-lai and Liu-li-ch‘ang, 
and Sung burial remains in Szechwan. These studies are grouped in two general 
sections, prehistoric and historic archaeology, the former being well over three 
times the size of the latter. The first part is divided into five chapters: geography 
and historic background, prehistoric sites, stone implements, pottery, and a 
summary of the present knowledge of the prehistoric archaeology of Szechwan 
and its bearing on the prehistory of Eastern Asia. 

To those familiar only with Sinanthropus Pekinensis, palaeolithic sites in the 
Ordos region, and the neolithic remains of North China, the second chapter will 
be a revelation. Beginning with the finds of prehistoric artifacts in 1882 by E. 
Colborne Baber, who made the first study of this region, Professor Cheng sur- 
veys all the reports on Szechwan prehistory up to the modern scientific work of 
N. C. Nelson of the American Museum of Natural History. These numerous 
investigators have located some ninety prehistoric sites in Szechwan and its 
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immediate vicinity. These are distributed along five main river valleys, namely, 
the Yangtze, T‘o, Min, Ta-tu, and Ya-liang. From the reports available, Pro- 
fessor Cheng describes each of these sites and the finds associated with them. 
It is unfortunate that at the time of writing, only one of the Szechwan prehistoric 
sites, that at Han-chou, had been actually excavated. 

The third chapter deals with the lithic industry of prehistoric Szechwan. Here 
Professor Cheng classifies the artifacts mentioned in the preceding chapter by 
the techniques of their manufacture. He is forced to depend upon typology in his 
classification rather than stratigraphy, due to the lack of excavations. He gives 
detailed descriptions of each type of implement under four methods of manu- 
facture, and concludes with a table showing a proposed chronological sequence 
for the prehistory of Szechwan based on these stone artifacts. The value of this 
section is greatly enhanced by the use of comparative materials from Japan, 
Siberia, and other parts of East Asia. 

Whereas the preceding chapters were based principally on the work of others, 
chapter four, which deals with prehistoric pottery, is based mainly on Cheng’s 
own study of sherds in the W.st China Union University Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History. Hence, it is one of the most original 
parts of the book. 

Although G. D. Wu knew that neolithic pottery had been found in Han-chou, 
he did not include Szechwan in his Prehistoric Pottery of China (London, 1938), 
and others have generally neglected this subject. Cheng’s analysis of sherds 
from fourteen sites resulted in twenty-four types according to color, paste, and 
surface treatment. These in turn were grouped in six general classes. Again, as 
in the case of stone artifacts, no use of stratigraphy could be made due to the 
lack of scientifically excavated material. A few sherds of painted fine black and 
white ware are mentioned, but they are probably intrusive or late. It appears 
that of the six classes, only A and B are native to this region, and Class A, a 
plain, coarse, red, gray, or black ware, is essentially the same (Wu’s Class IIT) 
as that found across North China and in some other parts of East Asia. 

This section is perhaps the most important of the whole book, for here, after 
the numerous and sometimes repetitious studies dealing with the pottery of 
North China, we have treated for the first time the prehistoric pottery of an 
area that has long been neglected. 

Part II, beginning with the historic archaeology of Szechwan, opens with 
“Han Burial Remains of Szechwan” (Chapter VI), and this is the only truly 
disappointing section in this otherwise excellent group of four studies. As the 
author himself says (page 139), ““‘The discovery of Han dynasty remains in the 
province of Szechwan has a long history,” but he unfortunately devotes only 
fifteen pages (four less than the bibliography) to this very important period of 
Szechwan archaeology. Chinese culture from the central states penetrated into 
this area during the fourth century B.C., and around the time of Christ it was 
one of the most flourishing and prosperous areas of China due to its industries 
and foreign trade. At that early date Chengtu, the present provincial capital, 
was second in size only to the imperial capital of Ch‘ang-an. 
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On reading these few pages that so briefly treat this long and important period, 
one gets the feeling that this section was compiled in haste. Many of the impor- 
tant monuments of this period are not described, and even available Western 
and Chinese sources have not been fully utilized. A general weakness underlying 
the entire work is the failure to use any of the numerous Chinese archaeological 
publications that have appeared since the Communist seizure of the mainland 
in 1949. A great number of excavations, both archaeological and those brought 
about by public works programs, have resulted in a staggering number of finds 
and a goodly number of well illustrated articles and books. Even a cursory 
glance through several numbers of the popular journal Wen-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzu-liao 
(started in 1950) will give an indication of the wealth of material to be found in 
technical publications. And tremendous amounts of archaeological material, 
including a palaeolithic skull and a wealth »f Han dynasty objects, have been 
found in Szechwan and have been widely published. At least an appendix listing 
some of the more important recent finds and bibliography should have been 
added. 

This reviewer has personal knowledge of the wealth of Han remains in situ 
and in the rich collections of the Szechwan Provincial Museum and the West 
China Union University Museum, and he can only hope that Professor Cheng 
will treat this neglected area with the care that it merits at a later date. Even 
some of the material from Chapters XI and XII of an early work of the author’s, 
Ssu-ch‘uan ku-tai wen-hua shth (Chengtu, 1946), would be a welcome addition. 

Several of the Han bronzes found in this area, especially the unique wen-lu 
and chiao-tou shown on Plates 58-59 respectively, are important enough to de- 
serve detailed treatment instead of a passing mention. But in spite of the dis- 
appointing nature of this section, it is nevertheless the best general summary of 
Szechwan archaeology of the Han period to be found in any one source. 

The text ends with two short but fresh and welcome chapters on the kiln sites 
of Ch‘iung-lai and Liu-li-ch‘ang and burial remains from this region dating from 
the Sung dynasty. 

The work is generously supplied with 118 plates containing hundreds of figures, 
and almost every chapter contains useful tables and maps. Wherever possible, 
Professor Cheng has wisely included comparative material from other parts of 
Eastern Asia. This is the first work in a western language to make a detailed 
archaeological study of such a long period of a specific area. Professor Cheng is 
to be heartily congratulated on his work, and the work itself is to be highly 
recommended to anyone interested in the archaeology of the Far East. 


R. C. Rupoipex 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte Chinas unter der Mongolenherrschaft. 
Das Shan-kii sin-hua des Yang Yii. By Hersert Franke. Abhandlungen 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XX XII, 2. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner for 
the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, 1956. 160. Indices. 


Professor Herbert Franke, holder of the chair of Sinology at the University 
of Munich, has to his credit a long list of articles and books, most of which have 
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dealt with the Yiian period. Those who know only his Geld und Wirischaft in 
China unter der Mongolen-Herrschaft (Leipzig, 1949) and think of him primarily 
as an economic historian, will be surprised to discover with this work that he is 
a scholar of the broadest range of interests. Indeed, he does not look upon him- 
self as an economic, but as a cultural historian. His long specialization in the 
Mongol period gives him great authority in that field. Although he knows 
Mongolian, Tibetan, and other Central Asiatic languages of importance in this 
period, his main interest, unlike that of many sinologues specializing in periods 
of alien conquest, is in Chinese history and the Chinese cultural scene. This 
latest work displays well Franke’s wide range of interests and his competence 
to deal with this period. 

The book at hand is a complete translation of the Shan-chii hsin-hua* or 
“Neue Gespriiche in der Bergwohnung,” a collection of notes and sketches by 
the scholar-official Yang Yii® (died 1361). In addition to the complete and 
thoroughly annotated translation, Franke supplies a prefatory section (pp. 1-24) 
containing essays on: 1) the pi-chi‘ (“notes and sketches”’) literature as source 
for history; 2) brief remarks on methods and reasons for attempting such a 
translation; 3) biographical notes on Yang Yii; 4) an account of the text, its 
transmission, and a brief analysis of its contents; 5) the translation of a four- 
teenth-century biography of Yang written as a mortuary inscription; and 6) the 
translation of the remarks on the Shan-chii hsin-hua that appear in the Ch‘ing 
Imperial Catalog (Ssu-k‘u t‘i-yao). Some of this prefatory material was also 
included in a short article published by Franke in 1955.' He has also supplied 
this volume with more than twenty pages of indices, including a very detailed 
subject index, indices of names of books cited and of persons mentioned, and a 
table of parallel passages in other works. This is a work of careful scholarship, 
a product of great labor. 

Franke himself raises the question of whether or not such a task is worth the 
labor (p. 5), and both his answer and the product here convince me that it is. 
As he points out, the pi-chi literature is a little-known type of writing, and a 
type of writing of greatest potential value to scholarship. A full translation of one 
well-selected example of this literary type not only serves to make the type 
known, to call scholars’ attention to the worth of this whole class of writings, 
but also, by making them familiar with the nature of such works, thereby 
equipping them to use more readily other examples of the class, either directly 
or through the translations, tool-books, and indices that exist in increasing 
number.? His points are well taken, and his choice of an example is excellent. 
The 150 sketches comprising the Shan-chii hsin-hua range from a few lines in 
length to several pages, from spontaneous jottings to items embodying careful 
scholarship, from fantastic trivia to important supplements to the history of the 





1 “Some Remarks on Yang Yii and his Shan-chii Hsin-hua,’’ Journal of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hongkong, Vol. II, No. 2 (July 1955), pp. 302-308. 

? Franke calls attention to the Index du Tcho Keng Lu, Université de Paris, Centre d’- 
études sinologiques de Pékin, Peking, 1950, a detailed index to the largest and most im- 
portant of the pi-chi of the late Yiian period. Attention should also be drawn to the less- 
detailed but broader-in-scope Chikoku zuthitsu sakuin, Zinbun Kagaku Kenkyusyo, Kyoto, 
1954. 
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period. All of the types of pi-chi entries are found here. Moreover, as a whole 
the volume is a fascinating mirror-image of the mind of a typical scholar of the 
time, a document in the intellectual history of China. In this type of writing, 
I believe, we find a fuller and a more direct, and surely a more readily evaluated 
and understood reflection of a representative mind of that time than can be 
found in any other type of writing, be it fiction or one of the more formal genres 
such as the essay, poetry, and history. I share Professor Franke’s enthusiasm 
for this type of literature, and I believe he has demonstrated its importance in 
this volume. 

Because of the scope and style of pi-chi, the difficulties of translation are very 
great. In this work the learned translator must trace foreign names and terms 
to Mongolian, Uigur, Sanskrit, Pali, and other non-Chinese origins (a useful 
listing of all such terms, but not the foreign names, is found in the index, p. 143). 
In footnotes he must deal with such subjects as camera obscura (pp. 99 seq.), 
folklore, gynecologic curiosities (p. 81), musical instruments, medical, astro- 
nomical, and meteorological phenomena, and there are numerous explications of 
government institutions, of Chinese terms and curious usages—in short, of all 
manner of ships and shoes and sealing wax. Moreover, he does this all in a way 
that adds up to useful knowledge and to the more complete understanding of 
the text; it does not become a mere collection of antiquarian lore, valued only 
for its oddity. But the immense difficulties that this poses for the translator mean 
that some errors and some uncertainties are unavoidable. Franke modestly 
points out his uncertainty about some passages, and in his introductory remarks 
expresses the hope that others will call attention to ways in which the translation 
can be improved. I have read the entire translation with care, checking it against 
the original. It is inevitable in such a case that many passages are encountered 
which one feels he himself would have translated in slightly different fashion; 
where these differences are of little importance, they will not be mentioned here. 
Beyond that, there are places where I feel that errors could be corrected, and in 
reviewing a translation, perhaps one’s primary duty is to point out what seem 
to be errors. I will discuss these under types of errors involved. 

First, it should be pointed out that the mimeographed table of errata inserted 
in the volume does not correct all of the proofreading slips and typesetters’ 
errors. Several such exist in the romanizations in the text, but will not be listed 
here. Of more importance are some probably mechanical errors that leave the 
meaning of a line imperfect. In item 52 (p. 67) “‘zufrieden’”’ should be “unzu- 
frieden.” A negative likewise is missing from the translation of a sentence in 
item 78 (p. 86) in the sentence beginning: “Ich selbst bin spiater geboren . . .”; 
the original states that Yang Yii could not describe the appearance of the man 
in question, having been born too late to have seen him. In item 100 (p. 100) 
the typesetter has omitted in the 4th line of the 2nd paragraph a whole clause 
naming a third pagoda, that of the Cheng-fa Temple in Chengtu; that it must 
have been included originally is indicated by the fact that it appears in the index. 
Likewise the name ‘‘Huan I” appears correctly in the index, but in the text 


occurrence, in the last line of item 122 (p. 116) it appears incorrectly simply as 
“Huan.” 
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Characters misread include: shu,* read ch‘u in the first line of item 47 (p. 64) 
and on p. 106, n. 3; and wu, the fifth of the ten celestial stems, read mou in 
the name of the year “‘wu-sii”’ in item 143 (p. 128). 

The above are superficial errors. Porceeding to more important matters, one 
might first find it useful to list some examples of overly-literal translations which 
in some cases miss the point, and in others simply sound clumsy. Item 2 (p. 31), 
“eine Zier des Kopfes’”’ for shou-shih could be more simply rendered by a word 
meaning just “jewelry.” Item 39 (p. 61) in the last line of the item, the words 
ch‘ tu-liang* should be translated ‘seinen Grossmut”’ or by some other term 
meaning “his bigness of spirit” rather than by the words “diese Erwigung”’; the 
antecedent of ch‘t has been misunderstood as well as the meaning of the term 
tu-liang. Likewise, the ‘‘wie es heisst’’ is superfluous here, as indeed the trans- 
lator has considered it in all other occurrences in this work. Chii-shih' is trans- 
lated “ein angesehener Mann” in item 46 (p. 63); this might better be translated 
to mean simply “a rich man” here, as it has been translated in item 51 (p. 66) 
and elsewhere. In item 58 (p. 73) shih wei! does not mean “‘zu seiner Zeit’’ but 
rather “for generations had been.” In items 59 and 60 (pp. 74-79) the term 
shu-chi* which occurs repeatedly, always roughly in the sense of “books” or at 
most “books and documents,” is handled in a variety of ways, always with a 
kind of anachronistic overliteralness. Several times we find “‘schriftliche Aufzeich- 
nungen (Klassiker),” other times also “Schriften” and “Schriftstiicke,” and for 
the related term ¢‘u-shu we find ““Dokumente und Schriften.” The lack of con- 
sistency needlessly confuses the picture, where the simple translation ““Biicher” 
for shu-chi and for shu would have conveyed the meaning intended in all of these 
passages quite well. Also in item 60 (p. 78) the phrase pu chung lao yii t‘u-mu' is 
too literally (and not very accurately) translated: “und man vermehrte nicht 
die Arbeit durch Bauten in Lehm oder Holz’; t‘u-mu simply means “building 
construction” and should be so translated. In item 72 (p. 84) i-shih™ means just 
“for the time,” and according to context the time involved may vary from 
moments to years; never need it be translated “von einer Stunde (... zur 
anderen),” implying repeated action, and certainly not in the context of this 
passage. Item 74 (p. 84) contains the words “zur unrechten (ungewohnten) 
Zeit”’ as the translation of pu-shih"; this to be sure is a possible meaning of the 
term, but is incorrect in this context, where the correct meaning is ‘‘occasionally”’ 
or “not infrequently.’ In item 140 (p. 127) the word te-yin® is a euphemism for 
“an imperial edict” and should not be literally translated as “in tugendhafter 
Harmonie’’; correcting this error necessitates complete retranslation of this line, 
to mean: “In the past there was an imperial edict saying that persons of talent 
and ability who did not themselves seek fame and position were to be sought 
out and appointed.” Lastly, the term ch‘i-hou? already by the T‘ang period 
(according to uses cited in the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu) had acquired the now common 
meaning of “weather” or “climate”; it appears to me to be reading too much 
into the text to translate it “die Einfliisse und ihre Zeiten” as in item 146 (p. 131). 

So much for over-literal translation. Instances of incorrect translation are 
more difficult to discuss, as in all fairness to Professor Franke I should present a 
full resumé of the reasons involved and of the evidence when suggesting that 
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an error exists. Since that would make too long a review, I shall confine myself 
to mentioning some cases where the reasoning is obvious, and where the total 
sense of the passage is considerably changed by the correction. First, there are 
some anecdotes in which the translation misses the basic idea. An example is 
item 48 (p. 65). Here the line quoting the old lady who has been struck by 
lightning is translated: ‘Weil ich schlecht hérte und auch nicht mehr sehen 
konnte, hatte ich immer im Mund eine Medizinpille; die ist noch vorhanden.” 
The Chinese has: “Wei wen: ‘Ts‘o le,’ yi wu suo chien . . .”* When punctuated 
in this way, the meaning becomes obvious. It should read: “I only heard (spirits 
say) ‘Mistake,’ and beyond that I perceived nothing...” The point of the 
story is that the spirits who control lightning use it to punish the wicked. In 
this case they mistakenly directed a flash at the innocent old woman, and im- 
mediately discovering their mistake, placed in her mouth a magic pill which 
restored her to life. The neighbor who snatched the pill from her and swallowed 
it realized this was a medicine of miraculous powers, and hoped to gain some 
special benefit from it, but of course did not. Another such case of failing to 
grasp the sense of the anecdote is item 91 (p. 94). Here it tells of a strict ordi- 
nance preventing people under pain of severe punishment from carrying chickens 
upside down by their feet when taking them to market. The explanation for this 
curious ordinance is translated: “Das geschah auf Grund einer besonderen 
Anweisung des Kaisers Jen-tsung aus dem i-yu Jahr.” A note on this passage 
says: “Das muss ein Irrtum sein. i-yu was 1285; veilleicht sind die Zeichen yu 
und mao verwechselt worden. Das Jahr i-mao wire 1315. Jen-tsung war ein 
besonderer Verehrer des Buddhismus, was dieses Tierschutzgesetz erkliren 
wiirde.” The point here, of course, need not be explained in terms of Buddhism, 
nor of a mistaken character. The Emperor Jen-tsung was born in the year 1285, 
a “year of the chicken,” and counted his age in that way. Superstition related 
to this explains his ordinance protecting chickens. Another curious passage 
occurs in the translation of item 108 (p. 106), where a prescription for bruises 
and wounds is described. The translation runs: “‘so nehme man Haare vom Kopf 
(des betreffenden) und Zwiebeln’’; all of this is the translation of the words yi 
tai-hsti ts‘ung" which simply means “take onions (leeks) with the roots on.” 
The last paragraph of item 136 (p. 125) is incorrect. T'so li ch‘t* does not mean 
“‘damit er auf einem Esel reiten kénnte,’’ but is a phrase paralleling other scorn- 
ful descriptions of officials who can be “led around by the nose” like the others 
that also are described in this item. This entire paragraph must be recast to fit 
this meaning; for example, the line: “sich eines Langohrs zu bedienen” should 
be so translated as to mean that officials who, despite their accoutrements of 
rank and official position, will not let the local rich citizens “look upon them 
as asses to ride upon” are few indeed. We also find an erroneous translation in 
the second paragraph of item 147 which creates difficulties with the sense of the 
anecdote. The translation runs: ‘“Der Tausendschaftsfiihrer sagte: ‘Diesmal hast 
du die Trédelei von meiner Alten gemerkt.’ ” A note on this line suggests that a 
different character should be understood, etc., in order to arrive at thi: meaning. 
This line and the following lines should be translated so as to mean: “This time 
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(my wife) comes out so tardily to greet you (i.e., po-~po—a polite form of address 
for an honored friend, something like “‘uncle,” the husband here borrowing the 
terminology that would be used by his wife and children for the guest), but it is 
because our family is poor, and there are no servants. This meal has been entirely 
prepared by my wife, and thus she has come out so late. We hope you will not 
take offense at this, etc.”’ This last line also is incorrectly translated by Franke, 
who gives for it: ‘“‘Gliicklicherweise aber wurde (die Gattin) nicht getadelt.” 

The difficulties about where to put the quotation marks to show direct quo- 
tation in the item referred to above illustrate a further problem in translating 
this type of material. The distinction between the direct quote and the indirect 
quote or the paraphrased quote is not always clear in the original, nor was there 
necessity for maintaining a rigid line of distinction. Yang Yii often makes an 
unconscious transition from direct quotation to paraphrase. The speech of the 
husband, translated above, is obviously paraphrased, and it might be better to 
tell the whole story in indirect quotation rather than to force it into direct, 
first-person speech in German, or in English (as I have for illustrative purposes 
forced it in the lines translated above). Franke more correctly puts only the first 
sentence of the husband’s speech in direct quotation, but thereby misses the 
point, I think, that the following lines are Yang Yii’s paraphrase of the husband’s 
further comments, and thus he was led to misunderstand the line which is the 
last of those translated by me in the paragraph above. Otherwise, in many of 
the 150 items comprising this work, we find places where quotation marks are 
misused. Some examples might be pointed out. In item 5 (p. 34) the last two 
sentences (as they stand in the German) both are Yang Yii’s comment on the 
anecdote related in direct quotation; the quotation should not include the one 
beginning “Durch die Anderung . . .”’ (cf. the parallel passage in the Cho-keng lu 
which makes this quite clear). Another example is the last sentence of item 17 
(p. 45) which inthis case should be included in the quotation. In item 21 (p. 49) 
the transition from direct quotation to paraphrase using third-person address 
occurs following the line translated as: ‘Dann nahm ich wieder meinen jetzigen 
Namen an.” To force the following lines into first-person speech seems wrong 
to me, and the last sentence in any event is Yang Yii’s own comment on the 
event, and cannot be included in the quotation. Item 55 (p. 69) again poses 
special difficulties in this respect. In the first paragraph the voice of the spirit 
(“ein Geist kam und sagte...’’) cannot be a direct quotation the way the 
Chinese is worded, and the whole anecdote from this point on might better be 
done in indirect quotation, especially the second paragraph where Yang Yii 
himself is relating the story he heard. 

In the long and very important item 59 (pp. 74-77) a number of errors in 
punctuating the Chinese text have led to incorrect translation. I refer in par- 
ticular to the titles of office on the bottom of page 74 and the top of page 75, 
where phrases beginning with ping chien‘ or just with chien are incorrectly trans- 
lated with the following title or even as a following independent sentence, instead 
of as part of the preceding title. Chien of course means to hold additional ranks or 
duties concurrently with the office or rank mentioned first. Thus the first office 
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mentioned here (p. 74) should be taken to mean: “‘5 Grossgelehrte’’ concurrently 
serving as ‘‘Gelehrte fiir die Klassikerexegese” and the second office listed should 
read: “2 Gelehrte fiir Buchwesen.” Further on the line translated as: “Fiir die 
Schreiberarbeiten bei der Klassikerexegese wurden geschaffen:” is incorrect, 
since most of this should be the name of an office held concurrently by the 
“2 Gelehrte fiir die Darbringung” listed above it. The same is true of the line 
“Am Hilfsbeamten ... etc” near the bottom of the page. The note on the first 
line on page 75 likewise is unnecessary; nothing is missing in the text, as that 
note suggests might be the case. ‘Nei erh ming” (not yiian) again refers to the 
line above, and means that of the ‘4 Geheimschreiber,” two are to serve con- 
currently as “‘Priifungs(unter)beamte (tsien-t‘ao),” while the next office listed 
should be ‘‘4 siian-shi’’ and not ‘‘4 tsien-t‘ao stian-shi.”’ The line starting: ‘“‘Ausser- 
dem hatte man . . .” at the bottom of page 75 makes the same error; this should 
be translated to mean that of the ‘2 Hilfsaufseher . . . etc” listed above, some 
of them sometimes might concurrently hold office as ““Beamten fiir die Klassi- 
kerexegese.’’ (If there is any doubt that the readings I suggest are the correct 
ones, reference may be made to the listing of some of them in the table in ch. 24 
of the Li-tai chih-kuan piao.) Throughout this item the distinction between 
officials (kwan) and sub-officials (2), made clear in the Chinese text through the 
use of the distinct numerary adjuncts “yiian”’ and “ming” in enumerating them, 
is unfortunately lost in the translation. Before leaving the discussion of this 
item, I should mention that the line on the bottom of page 76: ‘‘Diese befassten 
sich aussliesslich mit dem Siegeln der schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen”; I have 
mentioned above the translation of the word shu-chi (“‘schriftlichen Aufzeich- 
nungen’’) used here, and here the incorrect translation of it lends itself to a 
further error. I believe that this sentence simply means: “These concerned 
themselves exclusively with the printing (i.e., publication) of books.’ 

Some final remarks on the translation: The citation in item 49 (p. 65) referred 
to by Franke in note 3 on this page as being “‘nicht zu ermitteln,” appears to 
be to an item bearing this title in ch. 18 of the Sung pi-chi collection of Wu Tseng 
called Neng-kai-chai man-lu.* In item 35 (p. 58) the phrase tsou-wen,” i.e., “to 
report in a memorial,”’ has been divided in two, the wen going incorrectly with 
the following sentence: ‘‘Ich habe gehért.”” Terminology in official documents is 
also involved in item 111 (p. 107), where the phrase chao-te shang-hsiang p‘u- 
ch‘en*® means: “With regard to the aforementioned divan”’ and not: “Wir 
miissen feststellen, dass ein Ruhebett fiir den Kaiser . . .” The word pao meaning 
“the imperial seal” has been incorrectly translated ‘‘kostbare Dinge”’ (item 37, 
pp. 59-60) and “‘Kostbarkeit” (item 93, p. 95). In the former place, shan-hu-chu* 
means “‘beads of coral,” not “‘Korallen und Perlen”’ and kai chih” is verb-object 
going with the same sentence (i.e., “is covered with’’), and should not be trans- 
lated “das Ganze’’ in the next sentence. In item 54 (p. 69) the unusual term 
ch‘ih-chi* has to mean “‘to speak about,” hence this line means: ‘He never spoke 
about it,” and not “erreichten niemals einen solchen hohen Rang.” In item 75 
(p. 85) the line translated: “Die welche dies nicht kennen, behandeln sie durch 
Erschrecken” likewise poses a difficulty in the unusual use of yung (‘to use’’); 
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however, the parallel passage in the Cho-keng lu makes it clear that this means: 
“Those who do not know about this are quite frightened by it.’’ Item 78 (p. 86) 
contains some technical terms of epigraphy. Pei-yin™* is such a term (see Tz‘u 
hai); when the sentence is punctuated in the manner this necessitates, there is 
no yin-t‘i to mean “‘vertiefte Inschrift.’””? The following term, rather, is t‘i-ming 
(hou)*» which means: “following the signature” and not “Auf der Riickseite.” 

And so it goes. Rather than list all such places in which minor or major cor- 
rections could be made, it should suffice to say that a text of this kind presents 
the greatest difficulty in translation, and the fact that I can point out a number 
of errors by no means signifies that I would not have made an equal or greater 
number of other errors had it fallen to me to translate this text. The fact remains 
that Franke’s translation is not perfect, but it is on the whole highly usable. 
The translation and its annotation incorporate vast learning and display admi- 
rable skill, and the book produced is one that will be valued by sinologues and 
by cultural historians alike for the new vistas it opens on the civilization of 
China’s fourteenth century. 


FREDERICK W. More 
Princeton University 


Documents on Communism, Nationalism, and Soviet Advisers in 
China, 1918-1927. (Papers Seized in the 1927 Peking Raid.) Edited, with 
Introductory Essays, by C. Martin Wiisur and Juuie Lien-yine How. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. xviii, 617. $8.75. 


China and Soviet Russia. By Henry Wet. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 
1956. xvi, 379. $7.75. 


Chinese Communism and the Proletarian-Socialist Revolution. By 
TuHeEoporE Hsi-EN Cuen. Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1955. ii, 36. 


These three books cover various aspects of China’s relationship with the Soviet 
Union and Communism. They supplement each other in many ways and, since 
they deal with specialized topics, the reading of each will help toward the under- 
standing of every other. The Wilbur and How book treats the early, crucial 
phase of Communist-Nationalist-Russian political cooperation. Wei’s book 
handles the official international relations between China and the Soviet Union. 
Chen’s booklet shows the final result of these interrelationships in the form of 
contemporary Communist China. The three books deal with historical data, 
methods and techniques, description of developments and situations. The im- 
pressive result which emerges is, of course, that in spite of the many defeats 
Soviet Russia and Communism suffered in China, they were successful in the 
long run. What remain to be studied, when the opportunity arises, are the deeper 
causes of this success. 

The Wilbur and How book makes at least a partial and most valuable contri- 
bution to such a study. The authors modestly call their book a collection of 
documents. In fact, while the greater part of the book is taken up by a selection 
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of the papers seized in the Russian Embassy in Peking during a police raid in 
1927, the introductory “essays” to each part represent a comprehensive study 
of the rise of the two major parties in modern China and their ambivalent rela- 
tions during the first decade of their struggle for power. After a thorough exami- 
nation of the authenticity of the seized papers, the authors go through the organi- 
zation of the parties, their consolidation of the revolutionary base for future 
efforts, the friction and subsequent reconciliation between them, their relations 
with Feng Yu-hsiang, and their launching of the Northern Expedition. 

There is relatively little stress upon ideological considerations. Indeed, the 
comparative lack of concern with ideological questions when the Communists 
were “en famille” is striking. Rather, the book provides a fascinating insight 
into the operations of the Communists. And though the story here is restricted 
to a limited period in China, it has more than intrinsic interest. From other 
evidence it is clear that the meticulously worked out methods of organization, 
development, propaganda, infiltration control, subversion, and deceit are those 
applied everywhere and at all times. Herein, perhaps more than in their ideas, 
seems to lie the success of the Communists, especially as long as their opponents 
counterattacked in the most amateurish and naive fashion, if they counter- 
attacked at all. 

The usefulness of the book, beyond contributing to an understanding of con- 
temporary China, lies in its additional revelation of Communist tactics and of 
inner-party rivalries, insecurity, and splits over policy which bedevil the Com- 
munists—Russian as well as Chinese in the present case—almost as much and 
as often as their opponents. This should help in destroying the persistent myth— 
particularly attractive to many Asians—that Communist ideology and doctrine 
are infallible guides to the past and future course of history, hence to social and 
individual action. The book should also teach a healthy lesson to those who think 
that coalition government with the Communists is possible, even if only for 
temporary and opportunistic purposes. For the Chinese case demonstrated once 
more that whatever the ulterior motives of the Communists regarding their own 
countries, their sole aim in a united front is to destroy their partners and monopo- 
lize political power. Unfortunately for a free China, this lesson was not learned 
in time by many nationalist leaders, least by Sun Yat-sen. Even Chiang 
K‘ai-shek’s opportunism in co-operating with the Communists helped their cause 
to some extent. In reading these documents, the argument gains strength that 
Chiang’s initial suspicion of and eventual animosity toward the Communists 
was motivated more by fear of their competition for power than understanding 
or dislike of their ideas. His and other nationalists’ fascination with the Com- 
munists’ theory of revolution and the practical political skills they had to teach 
lasted beyond the point of definite breach between the Nationalists and the 
Communists in 1927. The same fascination for many Chinese today presumably 
is one of the clues to the Communist success in present-day China. 

The story of Wei’s book brings out the point, only hinted at in the Peking 
papers, that much of the motivation behind Russia’s policy was not just to bring 
Communism to China but to use her in the Soviet Union’s international politics, 
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especially in regard to the acquisition of raw materials and in regard to Japan. 
There were the early Soviet attempts, after the revolution, to establish relations 
with the Chinese; the Russians wooed them on ideological grounds but antagon- 
ized them at the same time by very concrete imperialistic moves to the north 
of the Great Wall. Then came the period of growing Soviet influence, described 
in the Wilbur-How book, which led to friendly relations on the international 
official level, to be followed, after the Nationalist-Communist rift, by a rapid 
deterioration, leading almost to the brink of war. The demonstration of China’s 
diplomatic and military weakness during these events encouraged the Japanese— 
so the author thinks—in their program of expansion. When this was executed 
in Manchuria, the focus of Russian interest turned to Japan, and China played 
the part of a means in the ends of Russian policy. Russian policy became a mix- 
ture or succession of appeasement of Japan—usually at China’s expense—with 
attempts at resistance, eventually with the aid of a united front with China. At 
this point, the end of 1936, the Chinese Communists also were in a difficult 
position, so that the united front tactics were designed to save them as well as 
Russia. The Sian incident of December 1936—the kidnapping of Chiang 
K‘ai-shek—finally brought about the united front against Japan, and “proved 
in the end to be the salvation of both Soviet Russia and the Chinese Commu- 
nists” by turning the Japanese away from the Soviet Union and toward China, 
and by forcing Chiang to co-operate with the Communists instead of completing 
their extermination (pp. 316, 319)—a somewhat daring assertion. The Soviet 
Union remained more or less faithful to the united front in direct proportion to 
her assessment of the Japanese danger, not because she loved China or Chiang, 
but as a matter of national interest. 

A combination of circumstances, primarily the impending victory in Europe 
and the loss of control over Sinkiang to China, caused the Russians in 1943, for 
the first time since the Sian incident, to turn their propaganda against the 
Nationalist government. From then on, moral support of the Communists was 
followed by the establishment of Russian “‘preeminent interests” in Manchuria 
in fulfillment of the Yalta agreement, and direct and material support to the 
Chinese Communists until their victory in 1949. 

The last third of the book is devoted to the Formosa Government’s futile 
attempt to undo the Communist victory by an appeal to the United Nations, 
and a description of the many aspects of Sino-Soviet co-operation. 

The author’s account is narrowly limited to international relations in the 
strictest and most formal sense of the word. He often goes into details—few of 
them new—-of Chinese-Russian contacts whose relevance is not always clear. At 
the same time he almost completely ignores the internal conditions of either 
nation, so that the rationale and the success or failure of their foreign policies or 
the bends and turns in their relations remain almost incomprehensible. There is, 
for instance, only a belated and minor reference to those chaotic conditions 
inside China in the early twenties which facilitated the Soviet maneuverings; 
there is only the most fleeting reference to the reasons which caused the Nation- 
alists in the south to turn to the Soviet Union for help; there are no reasons given 
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for the changing attitude of the USA toward China in the middle of the forties; 
and the defeat of the Nationalists is explained almost entirely by the suggested 
weakness and inadequacy of American policy. There is no analysis, no inter- 
pretation, no synthesis in the body of this account; and hardly any even in the 
concluding chapter, though it bears the promising title “Summation and Inter- 
pretation.” Perhaps, judging by the strong emphasis upon it on the book jacket 
and in the introduction, this is the author’s interpretation of objectivity. The 
justification for this book must then be sought in the substantial revelation of 
new facts, but, alas, here too it fails, even though the author is using some 
Chinese sources. 

In contrast to the misunderstood objectivity of Wei, Theodore Chen’s booklet 
on China under Communism is a scholarly account which represents on a few 
pages in masterfully summarized fashion a picture of the major aspects of Com- 
munist China as of 1955. The author’s purpose, of course, was different. He had, 
in a lecture, to present the essence rather than the details of Communist China, 
although these are by no means missing. They are sparingly introduced, sufficient 
to substantiate the main points. These are that Communist China is a mono- 
lithic, totalitarian state whose leaders, while deeply involved in the practical 
task of building a modern, industrialized state, yet seem to be motivated by 
theoretical-ideological concepts. After reading the Wilbur and How book, the 
question arises, of course, how much this motivation may be pretended for public 
consumption and how much of it is genuine. The citizens for whose benefit all 
this is allegedly being done are objecting, now and then, to the new burdens 


imposed upon them as the price of these benefits. But, in the author’s cautiously 
expressed opinion, they will not be able to threaten the foundation or essential 
structure of the new state. Indeed, if this state should succeed in its plans, they 
may be unwilling to do so. 


WERNER LEVI 
University of Minnesota 


Révolution dans les campagnes chinoises. By René Dumont. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1957. 463. Maps, Figures, Tables, Bibliography. 


Here is a book that is timely and controversial. It is an examination of the 
state of agriculture in Communist China by a leading French agronomist, a man 
of sharp opinions who has no fear of saying what he thinks. 

Thesis and conclusions to one side, for the moment, M. Dumont’s book has a 
certain historical significance which merits attention: while there has been no 
lack of books describing the travels and impressions of foreign visitors to the 
Mainland, this is the first, to the reviewer’s knowledge, that manages to draw 
us beyond the cities and the Potemkin villages and into the countryside. Un- 
fortunately the break with conventional accounts of Communist China is only 
partial. M. Dumont does not speak Chinese; he was thoroughly dependent upon 
his interpreter-guides; he was speeded through the country but delayed by 
endless ceremony and the rituals of hospitality. In all, he visited no less than 43 


* 
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places, State Farms, collectives, and less organized peasant villages. In each 
place he worked with extraordinary energy, collecting local statistics, drawing 
diagrams of local equipment, irrigation and field systems, and observing the 
expressions of his hosts as they replied through intermediaries to his questions. 
This was accomplished within the brief period of, perhaps, six weeks—a deduc- 
tion from M. Dumont’s text because, unfortunately, he neglects telling us the 
actual details of his trip. 

While M. Dumont harvests conclusions on the same bumper scale as is his 
wont in scientific agriculture, the main ones are briefly stated. Land redistribu- 
tion is complete and it has been a great success. Collectivisation, strongly under 
way, is encountering no serious resistance; furthermore, ‘‘La collectivisation 
précéde en Chine parfois la monétarisation et toujours la méchanisation.”’ (177) 
Dumont argues that resistance to collectivisation is, as might have been expected, 
lighter in China than in Russia or Eastern Europe because in China the land has 
never been nationalized, because the Chinese are reaching collectivisation 
through a gradual series of four stages (“gradual” = 4 stages in less than ten 
years!), and because in the matter of the biggest leap, that to the “‘semi-socialist 
collective,” the peasant was not asked to turn over his means of production, 
animals and tools, to the collective, but rather acquired these things through it. 
(78-9) M. Dumont also concludes that Chinese agriculture has materially ex- 
panded under the new regime and that it now regularly exceeds all old norms. 
He is quick to point out, however, that China’s demographic problem being 
what it is, a large and regular increase is necessary merely to keep old standards 
intact. In this regard he deplores the tremendous labor-crop ratio but recognizes 
the difficulties of altering it without, in the absence of extensive urban industri- 
alism, creating a crisis of under- and unemployment. 

Establishment of M. Dumont’s credentials as an agronomist is easy: he is 
Professor of Comparative Agriculture at L’Institut National Agronomique 
(Paris), and perhaps best known to the reader of this review for his La culture 
du'riz dans le delta du Tonkin (1935). M. Dumont’s political personality emerges 
from this book. While his glowing endorsement of the Chinese Communist revo- 
lution will tend to plunge him, a priori, into difficulties with those who believe 
themselves already fully informed about developments in continental China, 
M. Dumont has by no means given the CCP a blank check. At the outset he 
complains of his relations with official China which suffer from propaganda, a 
“maladie infantile du communisme.”’ Several times in his text and again in his 
conclusion he deplores the weight of bureaucracy which, he believes, is frus- 
trating a potentially more rapid development of agrarian productivity through 
its orthodoxy and fear of error. Indeed, he sees that “Communist society restores 
the worker to a place of honor, but creates a hierarchy in which the leadership 
of the Party (as long as the famous ‘cult of personality’, which has taken deep 
root in China, is not extirpated) tends to form a new privileged class.”’ (393) 
M. Dumont is not entirely pleased at what he saw. He has deep sympathy for 
Hu Feng and rates the examples of Chinese art he saw only above modern 
French abstractionism, which he detests. 
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At times M. Dumont makes the reader wonder if his tongue is in his cheek. 
He tells us that the students at the Agricultural University of China in Peking 
are awakened at 6 AM by inspiring music, “suivant les principes de Montaigne.” 
But more serious is the lack of background in Chinese culture and history that 
he reveals in saying, ‘“Nothing great can be done without faith. In that country 
of little religion [i.e., China], Communism has created the mystique of a Common 
Good, a completely novel notion.” (389) 

From his recent experiences of the Chinese countryside, albeit brief and hasty, 
M. Dumont is led to wonder not why the Chinese Communist revolution oc- 
curred, but why it took so long. He does not question, as some do, the participa- 
tion of the Chinese peasantry in the struggle (cf. Sheridan’s review of The Far 
East in the Modern World by Franz H. Michael & George E. Taylor, JAS, 
XVI [1957]). Yet he keeps a sharp eye on the subject and a rein upon his en- 
thusiasm. “Shortages remain a menace [in China],’’ he tells us, “dietary defi- 
ciencies are still the rule. Enormous progress is necessary before the spectre of 
hunger and malnutrition is finally driven from China.” (339) 

M. Dumont has written an important book. It will irritate many and please 
some, achieving both reactions for political and not for purely intellectual 
reasons. It makes this reviewer wonder how long it will be until social scientists 
from the United States can determine for themselves, on the spot, the validity 
of M. Dumont’s impressive arguments. 


Morton H. Frrep 
Columbia University 


Contemporary China. Volume I, 1955. Ed. E. Stuart Kirsy. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. xi, 264. Index. $4.80 (paper). 


In recent years, Hongkong has become an important observation post where 
it is possible to gather information about the Chinese mainland not easily avail- 
able in other places. For this reason, when a group of scholars in Hongkong 
report on the studies they have made, they can not fail to attract the interest 
and attention of students of contemporary China. 

The volume consists of thirteen papers presented at the Research Seminar on 
Problems of Contemporary China in the University of Hongkong in 1954 and 
1955. The contributors are either regular members (one is a graduate student) 
of the University of Hongkong staff or scholars from elsewhere who were engaged 
in research projects at the University. They make use of Chinese Communist 
publications from the mainland, and their papers are documented with footnotes 
indicating their sources of information. 

The symposium is edited by Professor E. Stuart Kirby of the University of 
Hongkong. Perhaps because of the fact that the editor is a professor of eco- 
nomics, there are more articles on economic problems than on other phases of 
the Chinese Communist program. According to the editor’s grouping, two 
articles come under “historical,” four short papers under “geographical and 
general” but dealing with population and food problems which are in part 
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economic in nature, five articles under ‘‘economic,”’ and two unrelated articles 
in a category not too accurately titled “social and political.” 

Four of the articles offer interesting suggestions in regard to relations between 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. On this subject, two historical articles 
draw conclusions which do not exactly harmonize. The first, reviewing Chinese- 
Russian relations since the seventeenth century, finds no “detailed master-plan 
worked out in Moscow and St. Petersburg” (p. 8), and that “Soviet policy toward 
China, like the Tsars’, has been a reflection of the fact that Russia was still 
essentially a European power, not an Asian one’”’ (p. 14). The second article, 
however, critically examines Russian interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
since its construction, and finds evidence of a Russian scheme for the conquest 
of Manchuria and the exploitation of China (pp. 19, 21). “Russia is a ‘land-locked 
nation’,”’ says its author. “Her desire to have access to a warm-water port has 
been a paramount consideration in her expansion in Asia’’ (p. 29). 

An article titled ““The Economic Policy of Marxism” also deals with Soviet 
relations. It suggests that two fundamental Marxian principles, dialectical 
materialism and historical materialism, remain as the core of Marxism, but the 
second is more “palatable to the Chinese” and has gained greater prominence in 
Maoism (p. 52). Mao has also accepted “without reservation . . . Lenin’s doctrine 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as well as the whole Lenin theory of revo- 
lution and government” (p. 62), and his plans for building up socialism in China 
are found to be “faithful to the teachings of Stalin’ (p. 63). 

The last of the thirteen papers deals with Communist influence on the Chinese 
language. ‘““The Chinese Communists’ modification of the Chinese language,” 
says its author, ‘‘is mainly a ‘Russianisation’” (p. 14). 

In the economic field, a group of articles outline the fiscal policy, industriali- 
zation program, and the planning structure in Communist China. Again it is 
pointed out that ‘China in her economic policy is following the Soviet model” 
(p. 79). Valuable facts and data are presented in an article dealing with Com- 
munist China’s desire for increased trade with Japan. 

An article on the Communist marriage law examines its historical background 
and the political overtones. The various authors have carefully marshaled perti- 
nent data in their respective areas, although the passage of time makes some of 
the observations made in 1954-55 sound out-of-date today. It must be remem- 
bered that these papers were prepared before the “upsurge of the socialist tide,” 
before the Communists found it necessary to make concessions in favor of light 
industry, and even before the first five-year plan was officially published. Never- 
theless, they constitute impressive evidence of the scholarly activities of the 
seminar in the University of Hongkong. We are told that this was to be the first 
of a series to be published “at least annually.”” We look forward to the forth- 
coming volumes. We may also hope that in future volumes the editor will furnish 
more comments and editorial notes to link up the different parts of the sym- 
posium, so that their relationship and unity of plan may be clearer to the reader. 

TuHeEopore H. E. CHen 
University of Southern California 
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Assignment China. By Jutian Scuuman. New York: Whittier Books, Inc., 
1956. 253. Index. $4.00 


Red Dragon over China. By Harotp H. Martinson. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1956. 328. Bibliography. $3.50. 


Following vivid descriptions of inflation, corruption, vice, and degradation in 
the final year of Nationalist rule, Schuman says “‘. . . by the time the forces of 
Communist General Chen Yi were closing in on Shanghai people who had been 
anti-Communist were shrugging their shoulders with a ‘nothing-could-be-worse- 
than-what-we’ve-had!’”’ (p. 31). Then under the new regime: ‘The poor people, 
the common laborers, .. . even the beggars in the streets had a feeling that at 
last somebody was interested in them” (p. 71). Schuman next reports tax reduc- 
tions, new peasant wealth, multiplied production through co-operative farming, 
manifold increases of industrial production, higher wages and better living con- 
ditions, increased public health and better sanitation, new housing projects, the 
arousal of human hopes, and mobilization of co-operative energies. Important 
changes those are—too often dismissed. Chapter 21, “The Unreconstructed,” 
gives three credible portraits of disaffected or neutral Chinese adapting them- 
selves to Red rule; but in Schuman’s view, this applies to less than one percent 
of China’s citizens. Chapter 23, “News from Nowhere,” not inaccurately criti- 
cizes American reporting and publication on Red China, but without going into 
American politics; yet Schuman himself offers no facts new to our readers, and 
he moreover sanctions the idea that Red China bar American-hired newsmen 
pending its recognition! (p. 183)—a Freudian slip. 

Schuman writes that trade unions, though not permitted to strike, are ‘“‘thor- 
oughly protected,” so striking would be anomalous: “This situation has nothing 
in common with a society where it is the recognized goal of management to get 
as much from labor as possible, for as little pay as possible . . . .” (p. 149). Land- 
lords were killed, he says, only when guilty of crimes worse than exploitation or 
usury. On Korea there are only two evasive pages (pp. 239-241), and in Chapter 
24 he asserts that no torture was used on Americans in Korea; he denies the 
existence of “‘brain-washing” as we know it. Regarding treatment of foreigners, 
the bad are interned whereas others are free; business debts are a legitimate 
explanation for detention of Americans (pp. 230-231). Arguing for the integra- 
tion of Formosa into Red China, Mr. Schuman concludes that American aircraft 
manufacturers are responsible for American opposition to that (pp. 237-238). 
Pleading for the restoration of trade with China, Schuman appeals to the profit- 
making, self-interest motivation which elsewhere in the book we find condemned 
(p. 243). 

This book shows a naive and politically parochial, sinophile outlook, and illus- 
trates how that can serve the interests of world Communism today. Chapters 24, 
25, and 27 might as well have been written in Moscow. On one single page 
(p. 213) appear: (1) a castigation of “suicidal mania’ against Communism, 
illustrated by a reference to “that American Cabinet officer’ so obsessed with 
the “Red Peril’”’ that he plunged from his mental hospital window ‘‘screaming, 
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‘They’re coming!’”’; (2) reference to an “atom-happy wing of the military com- 
mand’’; and (3) lynching in the South. The mentality of the book is epitomized 
on page 208: “One man’s ‘brain-washing’ is another’s ‘loyalty-security program.’”’ 

When solid academic studies these days beg subsidies for publication as costs 
rise and opportunities narrow, this book comes as a reminder that information— 
of whatever sort—is not propagated without grants or material rewards. 


Born and raised by Lutheran missionaries in Honan, Martinson, the author 
of Red Dragon over China, evangelized near Communist areas, and recently 
has been in Formosa and Hongkong. Part One, historical, shows considerable 
political sophistication, whereas Part Two comprises testimonials filled with 
tales of sadistic cruelties, showing Christian martyrdom at Communist hands; 
these reports emanate from refugees in Hongkong. “In some six years of rule: 
the Communists have executed or killed over fifty million victims,” he states 
(p. 156). “Some scores of missionaries have been tortured to death . . .”’ (p. 154), 
yet no names are cited. The central theme is this: ‘““Ninety per cent of the people 
hated Communism and were hoping for a world war to break out so that they 
could be set free” (p. 169). 

Communist aims are stated as follows: (1) make the wealth of the people 
that of the state; (2) liquidate opposition; (3) gain absolute obedience. He gives 
convincing arguments against any sort of eventual Titoism. Chapter 8 gives a 
reasonable description of techniques used to seduce the populace so as to gain 
control. In telling the story of the rise of Communism, Martinson apparently 
leans heavily upon T. C. Wang, B. Schwartz, and Edgar Snow. The main facts 
and the chronology are essentially accurate (except that Maring is given as 
“Marlin”’), but his story is not footnoted. Considerable literary license prevails: 
“foreigners were shot at the least pretense’’ (this was in Hankow in 1927 when 
six were killed). We are informed that Communism is worse than Japanese rule, 
with worse atrocities as well. Despotism characterizes the Communists but not 
China. The epic long march “. . . was a huge sickleshaped swath of deviltry ... 
leaving a trail of blood and devastation and hv nan wreckage in its wake” 
(p. 73). The Communists never had a real interest in opposing the Japanese 
(p. 89). 

Martinson asserts that the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek were right 
consistently, and Chiang was a patriot even while training Communist cadets 
at Whampoa in 1925; Chiang is eulogized as a hero. Here we also find the bene- 
fits of the Kuomintang decade (1927-37) given their due (pp. 78-80). 

From hindsight Martinson argues that the U.S. could have stemmed Com- 
munist successes in China. “Since World War II we have given outright gifts 
of 46 billion dollars to help other nations, but we could not afford a few billion 
to help save China” (p. 123). He praises Hurley and Wedemeyer, and says that 
“General MacArthur ... understood the global Communist situation as few 
others and looked into the future with eagle eye” (p. 135). ‘““‘The Red stooges 
like Alger Hiss, one of Roosevelt’s right hand men, who had worked their way 
into our State Department, helped shape our foreign policy ....” (p. 114). 
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Martinson also refers to “secret circularizing of our diplomatic corps to write 
off Formosa” (p. 135). 

Martinson’s book demonstrates that the legacy of recent emotional attitudes 
regarding China and Russia in our national politics has not enriched our supply 
of educational materials. This book, written by an avowed Christian, beats upon 
drums of alarm and hostility; Assignment China, written by a leftist, exudes 
sweetness and peace. These are the two extremes between which liberal objec- 
tivity and truth are being squeezed today. 


THURSTON GRIGGS 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


China’s Changing Map: A Political and Economic Geography of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. By Tozopore SHapap. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1956. xv, 295. Maps, Bibliographic Note, Index. $7.50. 


This is a useful but rather uninteresting book. Useful, because it is a competent, 
carefully and diligently researched, and factually accurate geographic survey, 
which can serve as a reference work on locational changes and trends in patterns 
of urbanization, industrialization, and agricultural expansion. Dull, because it is 
devoid of any evaluation or appraisal, since the author has scrupulously and 
successfully avoided any analysis. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is comparatively short and contains 
a background survey of the physical setting, a discussion of administrative 
changes since 1949, a report on the 1953 population census, and finally a chapter 
devoted to economic developments. The bulk of the book is in Part II, which is 
divided into 13 quite tedious chapters giving a province-by-province account of 
major geographic features, agricultural characteristics, resource endowments, 
transport patterns, and location of industries. 

The principal criticism that one can levy against a book of this type is that 
it is a catalogue, and precisely because it is not much more than that it is in- 
evitably shallow and to some extent misleading. For instance, Dr. Shabad gives 
the results of a sample survey of population growth published by the mainland 
regime. This shows a rate of natural increase of 2 per cent per year based on a 
birth rate of 37 per 1,000 and a death rate of 17 per 1,000. In presenting these 
data no attempt is made to appraise their validity. On the face of it, both birth 
rates and death rates would seem to be rather low in comparison with past 
sample registration records and with those of other countries in Asia. It is no- 
torious that in most, if not all, underdeveloped areas both births and deaths 
tend to be underreported. We do not know, but this certainly could also be the 
case in Communist China. Moreover, we have no way of knowing how repre- 
sentative the sample was on which these findings are based, even if it does cover 
5 per cent of the population. Perhaps districts in which birth and death rates are 
normally lower are more heavily represented in the sample than other areas. 
Therefore these data do not provide us with sufficient detail to enable us to 
conclude that the rate of population growth in mainland China is around 2 per 
cent per year. 
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One is confronted with similar problems at other points in this book, par- 
ticularly in the chapter dealing with economic developments. Again we are pre- 
sented with the officially published production statistics but are not told what 
to make of them. The implication is that they can be accepted at face value and 
do not bear any qualification. This is not intended to suggest that Chinese 
Communist statistics are not usable, but only that their meaning and method 
of derivation must be carefully examined if one uses them for purposes of assess- 
ing economic progress in mainland China. This applies particularly to all aggre- 
gates expressed in money terms, but is not irrelevant even for physical series. 

For example, Dr. Shabad cites officially published data to illustrate the rates 
of growth and the shifts in the relative importance of the different sectors of 
the economy expressed in terms of gross output. Such a measure, however, 
tends to exaggerate the comparative weight of industry in the economy. This 
bias arises from the fact that, particularly in underdeveloped areas, raw material 
and related costs constitute a much smaller proportion of total gross production 
in agriculture than in manufacturing. A hypothetical example, roughly repre- 
sentative of the actual Chinese mainland gross-net output ratios, may serve to 
illustrate this point: 


Agriculture Industry Total 
Gross Value of Output 1,000 330 1,330 
Raw Material and Other Costs 165 165 330 
Net Product 835 165 1,000 


Thus in terms of gross output value, industry would constitute about one quarter 
of total commodity production. But as the table shows, gross industrial output 
involves much more double counting than a similar measure for agriculture, so 
that if one expresses the relative contribution of each sector in net terms, then 
industry’s share is reduced to one sixth of the total. Of course it is perfectly true 
that in the absence of net product estimates one is forced to use the gross value 
figures, but in doing so it is essential to point up the biases involved in this 
procedure. 

Another somewhat dubious practice is to compare so-called pre~-Communist 
“peak” production data with those of recent years. In doing this one is neces- 
sarily forced to compare incomparables. Communist statistical organization and 
services appear to be much more developed and adequate than those of earlier 
regimes, so that statistical coverage and reporting is much more complete than 
before. As a result, part of the apparent growth in production may be more 
statistical than real. This applies particularly to farm production, but is of some 
importance in other branches as well. 

In addition, there is another factor that serves to complicate pre-1949 and 
Communist Chinese statistical comparisons. This arises out of the regime’s 
deliberate policy of sacrificing quality for quantity of output. For instance, there 
are some indications that the coal mined in recent years includes much larger 
admixtures of rock and coal with a high ash content. These are elements that 
would tend to inflate the production figures. 

These limitatiens, however, should not obscure the distinct contribution made 
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by Mr. Shabad to our knowledge and understanding of the political, economic, 
and even physical transformations mainland China is experiencing at the hands 
of the new regime. 


ALEXANDER ECKSTEIN 
Harvard University 


Shang-shu shih-i [Exegesis of the Book of Documents]. By Cu‘ti WAN-11. 
Taipei: Chung-hua wen-hua ch‘u-pan-shih-yeh wei-yiian-hui, 1956. ii, xvi, 
192. NT 15. 


Professor Ch‘ii Wan-li of the Department of Chinese Language and Literature 
of National Taiwan University in Taipei is one of the younger academicians of 
the Academia Sinica. Many of his philological and textual studies have appeared 
in the Bulletin of that academy and in other learned journals in China in the 
past fifteen or twenty years. In the last four years he has published, in addition 
to this textbook on the Shang-shu intended for junior students majoring in 
Chinese in the university, a similar text on the Book of Odes (Shih-ching shih-i, 
2 vols., Taipei, 1953) and studies on the Book of Changes (Bulletin of the College 
of Arts, National Taiwan University, No. 1, June, 1950; No. 7, April, 1956, and 
elsewhere). This specialized study of the early Chou texts is supplemented by 
Professor Ch‘ii’s philological and phonological studies, his researches in oracle 
bones and bronze inscriptions, his broad knowledge of the archeology of the 
period to which these texts refer, and by his study of the general cultural history 
of Shang and Chou times. Few scholars possess such competence in this field. 
That one who does employs it in the preparation of college textbooks is evidence 
of the devotion to education and to scholarly standards that is typical of the 
department in which he teaches. 

Professor Ch‘ii’s interests are similar to Bernhard Karlgren’s, and his Odes 
and Documents textbooks invite comparison with Karlgren’s Glosses on these 
two works and his new translations of them which have appeared intermittently 
in BMFEA beginning with Number 14 (1942). At first thought, it may seem 
strange to compare texts intended for university undergraduates with the 
detailed studies of Karlgren. I think however that there is some point in it. I 
remember once hearing a distinguished Western sinologue say, when Karlgren’s 
new Book of Odes translation appeared: ‘“This is the successor to Legge, the 
definitive translation for our lifetime at least.”” While this attitude is under- 
standable, and while this may prove in fact to be true, we would be wrong to 
close our minds to the fact that scholarship in this field is alive and progressing, 
that we know more about the Shih-ching and the Shang-shu than we knew ten 
years ago, and that Karlgren does not keep us abreast of all of this continuing 
scholarship. Ch‘ii’s books, as college textbooks, have no room for the long and 
elaborate glosses that are such a valuable part of Karlgren’s studies, but they 
are abreast of current scholarship, often cite it when it is pertinent (which 
Karlgren almost never does), and in many ways present interpretations of these 
earliest Chinese literary texts that are, in my opinion, improvements over 
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Karlgren’s. Ch‘ii’s Shang-shu textbook moreover was done independently of 
Karlgren’s Glosses on the Book of Documents (1948-49) (which has not yet ap- 
peared in Chinese), although Ch‘ii knows other works of Karlgren and is familiar 
with his methods. Ch‘ii’s textbooks are not only excellent textbooks, they are 
works of scholarship that all scholars dealing with these texts will find useful. 

Both Karlgren and Ch‘ii agree on the difficulty of the Shang-shu. After dis- 
cussing the great advances in Shang-shu scholarship in the Ch‘ing period, Ch‘ti 
continues: “Nevertheless as a text the Shang-shu was difficult and obscure 
enough to begin with, and with the vicissitudes of successive ages .. . and the 
scribal errors in transmission . . . the result is that today it is impossible to under- 
stand all of it fully. Wang Kuo-wei himself said: ‘As for the Shang-shu I am 
unable to understand almost fifty percent of it,’ ...and this was not merely an 
expression of modesty. If however scholars take Sun’s [i.e., Sun Hsing-yen] 
Chin-ku-wen shang-shu chu-su as their basic text of the work, rid themselves of 
prejudices of academic factionalism, and make the broadest use of the studies 
of Ch‘ing and recent scholars—supplementing this with comparative studies 
utilizing oracle bone and bronze inscription materials, it can be said with cer- 
tainty that their achievements can exceed those of earlier scholarship” (Intro- 
duction, p. 16; Karlgren’s remarks on the difficulty of the text appear in BMFEA, 
No. 20 [1948], p. 43). These commonly recognized difficulties are such that there 
are countless places in which Ch‘ii and Karlgren differ even in their punctuation 
of the text, and many times that many places in which they differ as to the 
meaning of a term or a line. 

Professor Ch‘ii’s book has a useful brief Introduction explaining the differ- 
ences between the New and Old Text versions, and discussing Shang-shu scholar- 
ship throughout the ages. Appendices contain the spurious portions of the 
classic, fragments known or suspected to have belonged to now missing chapters, 
and the prefaces to the chapters, all these in the main as produced by Ch‘ing 
scholars, and with little or no annotation. In the main body of the book, in which 
he deals with the authentic portions, each chapter or “document” is preceded 
by an introductory essay, varying in length but mostly quite brief, summing up 
the best current opinion on the dating of the chapter, and something about its 
special characteristics and historical significance. Ch‘ii regularly teaches a year- 
long course in the Shang-shu (alternating it with a similar course in the Shih-ching) 
at his university, in which this text is used. When the present writer attended 
this course in the school year 1954-55, the textbook had not yet been published, 
and on comparing my lecture notes with the published version I am sorry to 
see that much which Professor Ch‘ii gave to his classes in the way of detailed 
presentation of evidence does not appear in the textbook. For example, in dis- 
cussing the character ko in the sentence ko yii shang hsia* (p. 4, n. 5) he merely 
gives a simple definition of the sense in which it is to be understood here, and 
reinforces it with a line from the Analects which is parallel in meaning. In his 
lecture he went far beyond this, giving a full discussion of the oracle bone forms 
of the character, and showing how the meaning came about, from an original 
meaning of “sacrificial altar” and thence to “‘to call on the spirits in sacrifices.” 
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On the surface of it, Karlgren’s gloss 1209 on the same passage seems to repre- 
sent a more impressive scholarly investigation. Using the phonological approach, 
Karlgren adduces the fact that ko and chia® were interchangeable and synony- 
mous, and takes it to mean “to reach.”’ Despite all this, Ch‘ii would not find 
Karlgren’s translation—i.e., ‘He reached to (Heaven) above and to (Earth) 
below’’—too different from the sense he makes of it, as far as the superficial 
meaning of Karlgren’s words is concerned, but in the gloss Karlgren goes on to 
explain: “i.e. He obtained the favor of both God in Heaven and the people on 
earth,” whereas Ch‘ii would rather have it: “His voice at the sacrifices was 
heeded by both the spirits in Heaven and the spirits of Earth.” This considerably 
changes the significance of the line. Ch‘ii of course does not deny the validity 
of the ko-chia correspondence, and uses it where it is applicable. He also ex- 
plains ko as kao‘ in some passages, basing this on an explanation offered by Wu 
Ju-lun (ef. for example: n. 64, p. 9; n. 103, p. 13; n. 1, p. 41; etc.). Compare 
these with Karlgren’s standard translation: “to come.’ Ch‘ii’s study of this 
problem, in my opinion, has gone far beyond Karlgren’s. College students using 
Ch‘ii’s textbook do not, to be sure, need lengthy scholarly discussions of such 
problems, but scholars using Ch‘ii’s text should keep in mind that there is 
thoughtful reasoning and careful scholarship behind every judgment he makes. 
Another such example is seen in note 9 on page 4, on the meaning of the word 
yu,** here to be read wu. Karlgren in his gloss 1213, discussing the interpretation 
that Ch‘ii adopts, rejects it with the categorical statement that the exclamation 
“wu!” (i.e., “and lo!) must occur at the beginning of the sentence. This seems 
to be an example of the same apodictic reasoning which he in other instances 
condemns (cf. BMFEA, No. 20, p. 40). Unfortunately, from Ch‘ii’s brief note, 
one might assume that his interpretation simply follows Ts‘ai Ch‘en®® here. 
Reference to my lecture notes on this point however shows that Ch‘ii here went 
into a lengthy discussion of the oracle bone and bronze forms, presenting reasons 
that go far beyond Ts‘ai Ch‘en and far beyond the reasons that Karlgren rejects 
in his gloss. 

At other times Ch‘ii’s brief notes permit him to state the evidence on which 
his interpretation rests, even if he cannot detail it (and often it is evidence that 
has been detailed in modern scholarly writings). Compare his note 68, page 10, 
with Karlgren’s gloss 1254, on the term wen-tsu'' (the character wen has been 
accidentally omitted from Karlgren’s Chinese text). Karlgren translates: “the 
Accomplished Ancestors,” and adds: “There is, of course, no possibility of reach- 
ing any detailed knowledge of what the term purports.” Fortunately, this is not 
necessarily so. Ch‘ii presents evidence, not mentioned by Karlgren, for under- 
standing wen-tsu in the sense of wang-tsu'‘, i.e., simply ‘“‘the deceased ancestors.” 
Note also Ch‘ii’s note 113, page 14, where he states that hui has been identified 
with wei‘! in oracle bone studies, and should be so understood in this passage. 
Karlgren’s gloss 1281 has a long discussion of the same passage, but fails to take 
into account any relevant modern scholarship, and translates in the usual old 
way (i.e., “to be kind to’’). Karlgren’s work often fails to incorporate significant 
research of recent years, even when, as in this case, it had been published long 
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before his Glosses. Another example of this is in his gloss 1317 where he discusses 
variant interpretations of tso. None of the possibilities he discusses goes beyond 
Ch‘ing scholarship, and he incidentally rejects Wang Yin-chih’s seemingly 
intuitive identification, now adequately supported by new evidence, of this 
word with cha. Since Wang could not at that time adduce better evidence, 
Karlgren can be understood in rejecting it, but the story does not end there. 
Ch‘ii points out that modern oracle bone and bronze inscription scholarship bas 
proven the correspondence of tso, cha, and tse,** and that tso is to be understood 
as tse here. This does not greatly change the meaning of the whole line, but makes 
for sounder reading of a much disputed passage. (For another interesting example 
of this same type of problem, compare Ch‘ii’s note 8, page 41, with Karlgren’s 
gloss 1407. It is hardly possible that Karlgren is unfamiliar with the study by 
Ting Sheng-shu which bears on this passage, but he neither accepts nor refutes 
it, failing completely, as is his usual practice with contemporary scholarship, to 
mention it in his gloss, or to consider it in his translation.) For an interesting 
presentation of the whole problem of the relationship of oracle bone and bronze 
inscription studies to studies of the texts of the early Chou classics, see Ch‘ii’s 
article entitled Chia-ku-wen, chin-wen yti ching-hsiieh in the 21st issue of the 
supplement Hsiieh-jen in the Taipei edition of Chung-yang jih-pao, February 26, 
1957. 

Karlgren often gives a straightforward translation, accurate enough but 
rather meaningless without further elucidation. The student will find Ch‘ii’s 
background explanations very meaningful in such places. An example is Karl- 
gren’s: “...to arrange and regulate the works of the East’ (translation, 
BMFEA, No. 22, p. 3). Ch‘ii in several notes on this same section (pp. 5 and 6) 
explains something of the ‘“‘Five Elements” school of philosophy which underlay 
this systematization of concepts, the correspondence of the four seasons with 
the four directions, and the significance of this passage in the context of the 
agricultural life of the people. Many such places could be pointed out. 

I have mentioned that Karlgren almost never utilizes or cites contemporary 
Chinese scholarship, and that one of the values of Ch‘ii’s work is that it keeps 
one abreast of such scholarship. Karlgren is also much narrower in his use of 
Ch‘ing scholarship than is Ch‘ii. In particular, one cannot escape being struck 
by the fact that Ch‘ii so frequently cites Wu Ju-lun’s Shang-shu-ku," while 
Karigren’s glosses on the same passages never mention it. Nor does Karlgren 
cite Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s T'zu-shuo™™ (see especially his gloss 1593, and Ch‘ii’s n. 7, 
p. 71), and a number of other works could be listed. Thus while I have not 
made anything like a statistical comparison, I think it is obvious that Ch‘ii’s 
coverage of both recent and earlier scholarship is considerably broader than is 
Karlgren’s. It is to be regretted that Ch‘ii’s work is a college textbook and thus 
does not permit a fuller comparison with Karlgren’s great studies. Professor 
Ch‘ii is the last person who would wish to have his work used as the basis for 
making disparaging comments about the universally respected master of sinology, 
nor should my remarks here be interpreted in that way. It has been my intention 
merely to point out that Professor Ch‘ii’s small textbook is a more important 
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book than it might at first glance appear, and to suggest to scholars that, along 
with Karlgren’s massive works, this volume too will be an aid to them in studying 
and in teaching the Book of Documents. Finally I should add that Ch‘ii’s book 
is marred by a number of typesetting errors, but that a table of errata is being 
prepared and will be inserted in the book in the near future, and also will be 
available from the publisher upon request. 


FreDERIcK W. More 
Princeton University 


Confucius. By Saigexi Kaizuxa. Tr. Grorrrey Bownas. Ethical & Religious 
Classics of East & West, No. 17. London: Allen and Unwin, New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. 192. Chronological Table, Maps, Index. $3.00. 


This is a popular book, intended for the average Japanese reader. The author 
sets out to write not imaginative reconstruction, but history. History, however, 
without solid contemporary sources is a game of make-believe. Can we seriously 
suppose that we are learning the truth about Confucius by reading sayings at- 
tributed to him and anecdotes about him written down long after his death? He 
is in fact a good subject for historical fiction, but a bad one for serious biography. 
For this reason the part of Dr. Kaizuka’s book that deals with general facts 
about early Chinese social organization, though too cursory and elementary to 
interest the specialist, is more satisfactory than the strictly biographical part. 
But though he keeps his head when dealing with social generalities, the great 
figures of the past (precisely those round whom fiction is most likely to cluster) 
are apt to bowl him over by their prestige. How very misleading for the unin- 
structed reader is the assertion on p. 24 that “the Duke of Chou was a great 
philosopher’’! Booksellers, I am sure, are being bombarded with requests for the 
Duke’s Complete Philosophical Works. As a matter of fact, the Japanese text 
says “‘great thinker” (shisdka) not “philosopher” (tetsugakusha); but this slight 
mistranslation is of no great consequence. The Duke, he goes on, ‘“‘was the first 
to discover and nourish the light of reason among the senses of men.” Mr. 
Bownas’ translation is again not very happy; but the original (ningen no kanjé 
no naka ni risei no kimyd wo hakkenshita, ‘Amid men’s passions discovered the 
light of reason”) certainly implies that the Duke was the first Chinese intel- 
lectual. What earthly evidence is there for this? 

The book is certainly not one for scholars. Whether it meets the requirements 
of the Western general reader I, not being one, find it hard to say. The two 
sentences I have quoted from the translation might give a wrong impression of 
it; on the whole Mr. Bownas has done his job extremely well. 


ARTHUR WALEY 
London 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel. By H. H. Rowtey. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 154. List of Abbreviations, Index. $2.75. 


Comparisons are notoriously difficult, and in seeking to compare certain 
features of the Hebrew prophets and the Chinese sages, Professor Rowley is 
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fully conscious of many of the dangers involved. An ‘“‘apologetic approach which 
seeks to make of the Chinese teachers a foil that sets off to greater advantage 
the loftiness of the Hebrew teachers” is rejected, and Professor Rowley’s method 
is to select certain features of the Israelite prophets and thence to examine how 
far these are displayed in the Chinese writings that he regards as relevant. Thus, 
after an introductory chapter, incorporating definitions and discussing the cir- 
cumstances which render the writings of teachers or prophets different from 
those of other men, there follow five chapters which are concerned with the 
prophets as statesmen and reformers, and their attitude towards the golden age, 
worship, and God. An index of subjects and modern authors quoted is followed 
by a list of references to passages in the Bible and the Chinese works. The book 
is based on the Louis H. Jordan lectures in comparative religion which were 
delivered at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, in 1954. 

Professor Guillaume’s explanation of the Hebrew word ndbhi’ as “‘one who is 
in the state of announcing a message which has been given to him” is accepted 
as serving the purpose of this study, and this explanation is later amplified by 
the statement that ‘‘a prophet is a prophet... because he is charged with a 
word of God and passes that word on by such means as are open to him...” 
(p. 21). The particular Israelite prophets selected by the author for study are 
those of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., and the Chinese works from 
which material is drawn chiefly illustrate the teachings of the somewhat later 
Confucius, Mencius, and Mo-tzu. In political counsels Jewish and Chinese 
writers alike realized that reform of individuals must precede the choice of 
suitable policies. Both the prophets and the sages were moved to angry remon- 
strance by contemporary social abuses, but such a point of comparison needs 
to be set more clearly in the inherent contrast of historical and philosophical 
contexts, the religious and passionately monotheistic motives of the Jews, and 
the political objectives of the Confucianists. To the prophets the golden age is 
an age wherein “‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord”; Confucius 
conceived of a perfect state brought into being by human efforts sustained by 
the mandate of Heaven; and Mo-tzu idealistically emphasised the value of 
universal mutual love. 

As Professor Rowley recognises, the absence of specialist qualifications in both 
these fields of human or inspired activity will inevitably upset the balance of a 
study of this nature. It may be questioned whether modern Chinese philosophers 
and scholars will be satisfied that the definitions of this book are sufficiently 
comprehensive to include all relevant aspects of Chinese thought, and it may be 
felt that too little space is devoted, proportionately, to discussing the impulses 
to which Chinese thinkers were subject, or to general considerations of both 
Hebrew and Chinese thought, of which only certain features are selected for 
study. It may for example be asked how representative of Chinese thought are 
the three sages who are normally quoted, and it could be justly claimed that, 
if features of prophecy are being sought in Chinese writings, the author of the 
Tao te ching and Chuang-tzu are worthy of more than a dismissal in the terms 
that “it is harder to sustain the thesis that they deserve the name of prophet”’ 
(p. 20). A clearer explanation of li would be welcome to readers who are not 
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familiar with Chinese terms and who may need reminding that both this term 
and the western term ‘‘worship” are wide conceptions embracing some common 
elements, but that whereas the idea of worship springs from religious yearnings 
or practice, /i is based primarily on the practice of certain rules of conduct 
designed to ensure the maintenance of a high standard of ethics and an ordered 
state of society. 

Professor Rowley’s profound study of the Old Testament enables him to 
interpret these texts in a highly critical manner, and readers will be grateful for 
the benefits of his scholarship. The treatment of the Chinese texts, however, is 
not so satisfying; for example quotations are taken from various parts of the 
Shu ching without discrimination, so that the unwary reader may be left with 
the impression that this source is to be considered as a unity. 

These lectures are produced in a handy form whose appearance is marred by 
a chronological inaccuracy on the dust cover. The inclusion of Chinese charac- 
ters to define certain terms or phrases would be welcome, as romanised forms 
cannot substitute for these as well as they can for Hebrew words. 

MicHaELt LoEWwE 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


The Arts of the T‘ang Dynasty. Catalog of a Loan Exhibition Organized by 
the Los Angeles County Museum from Collections in America, the Orient 
and Europe. Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum, 1957. 133. Fore- 
word, Introduction by Henry Trubner, Curator of Oriental Art. Bibli- 
ography, 377 Illustrations. 


This is the catalog of the latest of the loan exhibitions of Oriental art organized 
by this museum, and chiefly by Mr. Trubner; its predecessors included those 
devoted to Chinese Paintings (1948), the Art of Greater India (1950), and 
Chinese Ceramics (1952). The exhibitions themselves, judged from their cata- 
logs, have been splendid; and the catalogs, especially that of the ceramics exhibi- 
tion, have set a high standard which other museums may well emulate, and 
which is admirably sustained by the publication under review. 

Mr. Trubner clearly intends these catalogs as partial compensation for the 
fact that an exhibition is, after all, a transient event; works somehow related 
are brought into illuminating juxtaposition, are seen by a limited number of 
people, and again go their separate ways. A publication such as this, containing 
good reproductions and careful descriptions of these works, with comments on 
their technical and stylistic affinities, all prefaced by a well-composed historical 
outline placing the works in their proper context, perpetuates the value of the 
exhibition as a corpus of material for future studies. 

Practically all the objects are reproduced, and the plates are large and clear 
enough to reveal the qualities of the objects and to allow some judgment of them. 
Mr. Trubner is to be congratulated on his success in bringing together such a 
wealth of notable pieces from collections in the U. 8., Canada, Japan, and 
Europe. The scarcity of secular painting, which must have been one of the chief 
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glories of T‘ang art, was of course unavoidable—the ideal exhibition, realizable 
only in a dream, could hardly gather more than a dozen such works with any 
legitimate claim to represent the T‘ang period—and a good selection of Tun- 
huang and other Buddhist material, together with a few rubbings from stone 
engravings, must take their place, however inadequately. Well represented are 
T‘ang stone, wood, and lacquer sculpture; Buddhist and other bronzes, bronze 
mirrors; tomb figures and other ceramics (a small number of Liao dynasty wares 
provides pertinent comparative material); gold, silver, copper, ivory, and glass 
objects; and textiles, this last by an important group of fragments, three formerly 
preserved in the Shésdin, four others from the Hiryijji. 

The descriptions seem generally complete and accurate. A minor defect, both 
here and in the bibliography, is that while diacritical marks in Chinese and 
European words and names are retained, the long-vowel marks in Japanese, no 
‘less essential, are omitted. 

In connection with the comments on objects Nos. 8 and 13, it is not necessary 
to connect all T‘ang painting in “firm lines of even thickness” with the “‘iron- 
wire” line of the Khotanese Wei-ch‘ih (properly Yi-ch‘th) I-seng. While none 
of this artist’s work remains, a body of pictures assembled by Sirén (see “Central 
Asian Influences in Chinese Painting of the T‘ang Period”, Arts Asiatiques, 
III/1, pp. 4-21) seems related to his style and reveals a distinct quality of 
linear drawing, not to be seen in either of these pictures. In particular, no foreign 
influence need be seen in the drawing of the Bodhisattva, No. 13. 


James F. CanrILu 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. By JoHN ALEXANDER Pope. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution (Freer Gallery of Art), 1956. xv, 194. 
Appendix, Bibliography, Plates, Index. $10.00. 


This book has been eagerly awaited by students and collectors of Chinese 
ceramics ever since the author’s visit to Persia in 1950 to collect the material for 
his task. His previous writings, especially his studies of fourteenth-century 
blue-and-white at the Topkapu Sarayi, Istanbul, and of the Ming porcelains in 
the Freer Gallery, had led readers to expect a scholarly, readable, and informa- 
tive work. The event has, in fact, exceeded expectations. 

A fabulous collection of Chinese porcelains, variously estimated in hundreds 
and thousands, has been reported by several European travellers from the seven- 
teenth century onward as kept in a specially constructed building at the shrine 
of a Siifi saint, the Sheikh Ishaq Safi ed-Din, at Ardebil, about thirty miles west 
of the Caspian Sea. The collection was part of a great treasure donated to the 
holy place in 1611 by Shah ’Abbas the Great, himself a descendant of the saint. 
Not only has a contemporary record and inventory of the gift survived, but the 
great majority of the porcelains are engraved with the personal seal of Shah 
’Abbas, a famous figure in Persian history. Here, then, was a unique assemblage 
of Chinese porcelain known to have been completed in the last century of the 
Ming dynasty, and therefore indisputably of Ming or earlier manufacture. The 
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walls of the Chini-khdneh, or Porcelain Hall, comprised alcoves fitted with 
hundreds of shelves and niches shaped to accommodate the pieces in the manner 
of the later Porzellankammer of continental Europe. But after the collection had 
suffered serious damage by earthquakes, it was removed to the floor, and nine- 
teenth-century travellers reported seeing it spread out or stacked there under a 
thick layer of dust. The last European visitor, and the only one to write of it 
with antiquarian appreciation, was Friedrich Sarre, who described it in his 
Denkméler persischer Baukunst of 1910. In 1935 it was removed for safety to 
Tehran to be stored in the Archaeological Museum, and there Mr. Pope spent a 
strenuous but fruitful month examining, measuring, and appraising each of the 
805 pieces, and planning the admirable photographic record. No scholar more 
competent to undertake this work could have been found, and his years of study 
and travel, both before and since his visit to Persia, have enabled him to produce 
a work of outstanding importance to the study of Ming porcelain. 

The first part is devoted mainly to the historical background and setting of the 
Ardebil Collection and its donation to the shrine, followed by a study of the 
mediaeval geography of Asia and a consideration of the trade routes between 
China and the Middle East during the three centuries of Chinese porcelain pro- 
duction represented in the collection. A chapter entitled ‘“Marginalia on the 
Study of Ming Porcelain” contains an evaluation of Chinese literary sources 
which is welcome as a statement and clarification of the doubts felt by many, 
but expressed by few, as to the dependability of the sources and their translations 
into Western languages, hallowed by quotation over the years. Another interest- 
ing problem discussed is the value of conventional indications for the recognition 
of “‘imperial’’ wares, such as the combination of high quality with the presence of 
five-clawed dragons and a six-character nten-hao. The author has been unable to 
discover prescriptions of palace usages in porcelain in any Chinese writing, and 
concludes that criteria for distinguishing “imperial” pieces do not at present 
exist. The high average of quality in the Ardebil Collection also suggests that the 
significance of the term “export porcelain,’ as one of derogation, deserves re- 
examination. All this collection is in a sense “export porcelain,” but it would 
seem that the Chinese discriminated, as they still do, between their foreign 
markets, and that Persia was regarded as one that recognized quality and was 
ready to pay for it. Another “dealer’s term” that comes in for critical examina- 
tion is the “‘palace bowl,” used to designate a class of bowl with flared lip, 
approximately six inches in diameter, finely potted and with a six-character 
Ch‘eng-hua nien-hao. Here again no authority for the term has been found in any 
Ming text. Its use to describe this particular class is, in my view, especially 
unfortunate, because it has been applied by Chinese dealers to other shapes, such 
as the small Chiin ware bowls with high sides and small foot. 

The second part of the book is a description and appraisal of the porcelains 
themselves. More than three quarters are blue-and-white, and most of the 
remainder are white wares and celadons. All but thirty-one are incised with the 
dedicatory inscription of Shah ’Abbas. The blue-and-white naturally demands 
and receives the most attention, and is discussed piece-by-piece in five chapters 
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devoted to the fourteenth, fifteenth (early, mid, and late), and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Thirty-two pieces are ascribed to the fourteenth century, mainly in 
accordance with criteria established by the famous vases in the David Founda- 
tion with inscriptions dated 1351. Important as these are, supporting evidence 
from elsewhere is scanty, and the author’s careful examination of the finds from 
Hama and Kharakhoto is especially welcome. For both these sites, the one in 
Syria and the other in the Chinese border province of Ninghsia, termini near the 
end of the fourteenth century are demonstrable. Both produced fragments of 
blue-and-white relevant to the problem, and these have been examined personally 
by the author, and are photographically reproduced and fully discussed. 

In the course of the descriptive chapters, occasion is taken to explore problems 
of a more special kind. There is a courageous attempt to enumerate the distinc- 
tive features of fourteenth and early fifteenth century blue-and-white. There is 
the interesting speculation on the character of mid-fifteenth century wares and 
the tentative attribution of two Ardebil pieces to that period. Evidence is mar- 
shalled to support the view, which the author credits to Mr. Basil Gray, that the 
so-called ‘‘Persian’’ ewers of the Ming period derive from no Persian prototype, 
but from the well-known Chinese vase called yii-hu-ch‘un p‘ing, an opinion with 
which I am in full agreement. Indeed, I would suggest that the name hu p‘ing, 
as applied to this shape, was a recognition of its parentage, and that an alterna- 
tive mode of writing hu p‘ing, ““p‘ing of the Western barbarians”’, was either the 
cause or the effect of a belief in its Persian origin. 

Acute observation and thoughtful reasoning are in evidence throughout the 
book, and lapses are few and insignificant. On page 129 and Plate 91 the author 
describes the decoration inside a dish, a landscape with a waterfall springing from 
what appears to be an inverted landscape above. He remarks that “such decora- 
tion seems rare and its significance is not clear at this writing.”” The explanation 
undoubtedly is that the design has been copied from a rectangular painting, the 
ends of which have been curved around and above the central features in order to 
condense it within the limits of the circular space available. 

The book is handsomely produced, and the illustrations leave nothing to be 
desired. 

8. Howarp HansrorpD 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 
University of London 


Japanese Politics: An Introductory Survey. By Nosputaka Ike. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xiv, 300, ix. Tables, Charts, Maps, Works Consulted, 
Index. $4.00 text, $5.50 trade. 


The avowed purpose of this book is to analyze Japanese politics in its totality. 
It attempts to do so by discussing first the historical, social, ideological, and 
institutional setting, then the most dominant political forces at work such as 
business, labor, and agriculture, and finally the basic political processes which 
take place in Japanese politics. From this framework an overall view of Japanese 
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politics is derived and the claim is made that this study shows how the Japanese 
political system actually operates behind the facade of the formal structure of 
its government. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the setting of Japanese politics. After a 
good, brief sketch of the forces which led up to 1868, the social setting is explored. 
The Japanese family system, its ethics, and the family as model for other social 
groupings such as the national state are given considerable attention, and the 
conclusion is arrived at that the relatively obscure persons of the middle strata of 
Japanese society play a key role in political decisions. This seems ‘‘incongruous” 
to Ike himself (p. 16), and it is difficult to escape the opinion that the influence of 
Ruth Benedict has here established a rigid framework into which data are fitted 
without sufficient attention to broader historical developments. The influence of 
the behaviorists is also strong in the chapter on political doctrines and myths, in 
which thought is always subordinated to social environment. Thus the political 
philosophy of Japan, in kokutai, the Emperor system, etc., is viewed very nar- 
rowly. The power of the state is reinforced by the Japanese political myths of 
social harmony, subservience to authority, and fatalism. It is a pity that so little 
space is given to the last, presumably Buddhist, concept that man is not com- 
plete master of his destiny; its influence on Japanese political philosophy itself 
seems worth a serious study. This part ends with a useful and informative outline 
of the formal and informal political structure of Japan. 

Next follows an analysis of business, labor, and agriculture as political forces. 
Business pressure groups and their tactics are illustrated by case studies, and 
the weakness of labor as an organized political force is described, as is the lack of 
political success of agriculture. I thought the chapter on agriculture, and agricul- 
tural interest groups, particularly good. 

The third part of the book is easily the best. A good analysis of the tightly-knit, 
self-perpetuating, and paternalistic Japanese bureaucracy is followed by a sketch 
of the political parties, their structure, factions, and the nature of their leader- 
ship. Another excellent chapter deals with the very interesting problem of 
electoral behavior, and the formula for success (kamban, jiban, kaban) a political 
candidate must have. Mass media and their relationship to the molding of public 
opinion are analyzed next. Then follows a chapter on the influence of intellectuals 
in Japanese politics. Their intellectual dilemma of attempting to reconcile East 
and West, and the resultant clash of cultures and isolation of the intellectual 
elite, are fascinating material and very well done. A charming story in which 
Japan is likened to a two-story house, the first story of which is equipped along 
traditional Japanese lines, and the second furnished with a large library with all 
the works from Plato to Russell, but lacking a staircase between the two, is 
quoted in the way of illustration of this problem. Ike concludes that because of 
their isolation the intellectuals are not really politically effective. Violence in 
politics and the process of decision-making conclude this last part. The bibliog- 
raphy seems exhaustive, the index good. 

There is no question that as a pioneering study this book is of definite value. 
The conclusions regarding the persistence of traditional values, and the sub- 
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ordination of the individual to a group in Japanese politics, seem well justified. 
Yet Ike’s novel point that it is the middle strata of prominent citizens in each 
locality which form these cellular groups and which are responsible for the shaping 
of many major decisions of the formal government of Japan seems a more de- 
batable matter. Preoccupation with sociological concepts and the adoption of a 
sociological framework have led to a neglect of historical forces operating along 
much broader and national lines. Powerful unifying forces in Japanese politics, 
such as Japanese nationalism, cannot be explained as having been shaped solely 
by “social institutions and social values,” his definition of political power (p. 11). 
Here also the book suffers, and surely this is the right word, from abundant use 
of sociological jargon. (How does one “internalize” Plato or Confucius? Why is it 
necessary to employ terms derived from a quoted article “(Communication 
Patterns in Task-Oriented Groups” to describe talk between two factory fore- 
men?) Literate English would seem preferable to pseudo-scientific ““Riesman- 
esque.” 

The role of organized interest groups, business, labor, and agriculture, is well 
delineated, and the last part of the book, dealing with the bureaucracy, political 
parties, the electorate and its behavior, mass media, and the ineffectual role of 
the intellectuals in politics, is excellent. It is here that the most penetrating 
comments are encountered, as in the study of ‘the tricky art of campaigning,” 
or on the reasons for the lack of political power among Japan’s intellectual elite. 

The challenge to the old from the new values stemming from industrialization 
and urbanization is well brought out, as is also the bifurcation of Japan’s political 
structure into political apathy of the masses and the role of powerful groups tied 
to formal government and benefiting special interest. 

The author’s claim to analyze the totality of Japanese politics is vast, but the 
success seems limited. While admittedly in general a good study of political 
behavior, and while in parts an excellent and valuable exposition of some of the 
facets of Japanese political activities, the book is open to some serious criticism, 
the most obvious being that too much was attempted and thereby too little 
room was left to the full development of the more important issues. It is, in 
short, not a de Tocqueville, but a good preliminary work with some fascinating 
and enlightening material. 


Frank W. Iki¥é 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Tokyo Trials: A Functional Index to the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East. By Paut 8. Dutt and 
MicuaeL TaKAAKI Umemura. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1957. vi, 94. $5.00 (paper). 


The trial of major Japanese war leaders in 1946-48 has made available such a 
large amount of materials that even at the time both the prosecution and the 
defense found it necessary to have indices prepared. These reference tools, 
mimeographed for temporary use, are neither adequate nor generally available 
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to researchers. Interested scholars can now turn to this useful index, which is 
patterned upon the Subject Index to the Nuremberg Military Tribunal, with certain 
expansion and modifications of the classification system. 

Dealing only with the proceedings of the Tokyo trial and not concerned with 
rejected documents, many of which researchers will find interesting, this index is 
perhaps most useful to students of international law. The authors render a com- 
mendable service in showing specifically the relationship of each defendant with 
each particular event. This will facilitate academic review of a largely unsettled 
question in spite of the trial: to what extent can or should an individual leader be 
held legally responsible for acts in violation of international law? This will also 
facilitate of course historical studies, either of events or of biographies. 

This functional index, emphasizing largely the individual defendants, the legal 
aspects, and the subject headings in general, is however not always functionally 
efficient till a user becomes familiar with its system. For instance, conferences 
and declarations are classified under “treaties and agreements” (e.g., p. 15). 
There is a lack of an abbreviation table. “GEA policy” appears on p. 1 without 
explanation. When Great East Asian policy appears on p. 39, no mention of the 
abbreviation GEA is made. “Great Manchurian Diary,” also on p. 39, would 
seem less mysterious to unfamiliar users if it were followed by a brief parenthet- 
ical note identifying it as an Army file. To mention these few examples among a 
number of similar ones is less a criticism than an advice to the users for them to 
make due efforts for the full utilization of this index. 

A probable oversight of the authors is the neglect to mention the Checklist of 
Archives in the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Cecil H. Uyehara (Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1954). Its Appendix I is a list of prosecution docu- 
ments admitted into evidence by the Tribunal which are now available on 
microfilm. 

The reviewer might take this opportunity to plead once again for the micro- 
filming, indexing, and study of Japanese documents made available at the end of 
the war. In the case of their German counterparts, the American Historical 
Association has done much promotion: a guide published in 1952; a supplemen- 
tary guide to appear soon; procurement of microfilm collections by several uni- 
versities; and co-operation among scholars to help one another as well as to avoid 
duplication of efforts—see American Historical Review, LXII (1957), 792-793. 
In the field of East Asian studies, similar joint efforts should be made. The 
Checklist mentioned above and this index will stimulate more interest. As a perti- 
nent point, the National Archives still hold, but probably not for long, a number 
of Japanese War and Navy Ministry documents; see James W. Morley, ‘‘Check- 
list of Seized Japanese Records in the National Archives,” FEQ, IX (1950), 
306-333. A select microfilming of these materials, a detailed checklist of the same, 
and eventually a comprehensive index with an annotated guide of all the Japa- 
nese documents available through the war will be of tremendous value to many 
scholars in various fields. 

James T. C. Liv 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Jatakastava or Praise of the Buddha’s Former Births: Indo-Scythian 
(Khotanese) Text, English Translation, Grammatical Notes, and 
Glossaries. By Mark J. Drespen. Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, New Series, Vol. 45, Part 5, 1955. Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1955. 397-508. Abbreviations, Notes, Glossaries, In- 
dices. $2.00. 


This work forms a welcome addition to the number of Khotanese texts which 
have been edited and translated. The original manuscript with which the present 
study is concerned once formed a part of a library which at the beginning of the 
eleventh century was sealed up in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun- 
huang in northwestern China. It was found by Sir Marc Aurel Stein in May 
1907, and now belongs to the collection of the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
London. From the text of the /dtakastava we learn that it was translated (prob- 
ably from Sanskrit) by a certain Vedyasila (Strophe 4) at the request of a ruler 
called Sri visa’ Siri. If the dates established by Dr. Pulleyblank for this mon- 
arch, namely A.D. 967-977 (?), are correct, a copy of this Chotanese version 
must have been brought to Tun-huang shortly after it was translated. 

The importance of these precious Buddhist Tun-huang documents—aside 
from their obvious value for historical linguistics—can hardly be overrated: they 
not only illumine much that is dark in Central Asian history, but show as well 
the growth and spread of Indian Buddhism through Serindia to China and the 
Far East. As is indicated by the title, the Jdtakastava is a work which praises the 
Buddha’s former births, and the larger part of the text consists in giving a brief 
résumé of some fifty Jaitaka stories. These legends, for the most part well-known, 
are separated from each other by passages which praise the Buddha’s heroic 
deeds of compassion and self-sacrifice. The series of Jaitakas is introduced by a 
prologue in which some unknown person states that VedyaSili was invited to 
translate (“‘change, interpret’”’) the text into Khotanese “...in love of bodhi; 
for the transferring of merits, with a view to the good of Sri viSa’ Siirri, the great 
king, that therefrom in the country diseases and calamities may cease.”’ This 
belief in the magical efficacy of a sacred text is widespread among many Bud- 
dhists, and particularly among the followers of the Tantric school. Although the 
J dtakastava is, of course, not a Tantric text, it is nevertheless interesting that in 
the colophon which concludes the work a country (which by context may be 
assumed to be Khotan) is called “the Vajra-kingdom,” and mention is there 
made of the “teachers and householders of the Vajrayana.” The use of these terms 
in what is otherwise a non-Tantric work illustrates how pervasive Tantrism was 
at this time. It is not surprising that such is the case, for it was at approximately 
the same time that Tantrism enjoyed its greatest successes in China. 

The text and translation of the Jdtakastava are preceded by an introduction, 
grammatical notes, and a synopsis of the text, and followed by a section giving 
parallels to the Jataka stories, two glossaries, and indices. The introduction very 
briefly describes the history of the text and its content. In this regard, there is 
mention of the fascinating but difficult problem of Khotanese prosody. Professor 
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Dresden calls attention to the fact that in spite of Leumann’s ingenious theory 
which maintains that the ‘Khotanese metrical system is a direct continuation of 
Indo-European versification” (the wording is Dresden’s, p. 401) and Konow’s 
direct statement to the contrary that ‘Khotanese versification is an adaptation 
of Indian metrics, at a comparatively late date, and not an inherited Indo- 
European system,” it has proved impossible to determine with any certainty the 
principle on which Khotanese prosody is based. Professor Dresden further notes 
that several scholars have proposed the theory that the metrical system in 
Khotanese (as well as in Avestan, and Middle Iranian) verse may be based on the 
number of stressed syllables, rather than on quantity (for relevant literature see 
Dresden, p. 402, n. 11). 

As regards the Khotanese language, Professor Dresden distinguishes at least 
two different types, which are termed Old and Late Khotanese. He observes that 
hitherto Old Khotanese has received greater scholarly attention than has Late 
Khotanese, and that the latter has only come to be known through studies made 
in rather recent years. Since the Jdtakastava is written in Late Khotanese, Pro- 
fessor Dresden’s description of Late Khotanese grammar (mainly as it appears 
from a study of the Jdtakastava) is a first step towards what one may hope will 
eventually become a comprehensive study of both Old and Late Khotanese. 
Within the limits set by the author (for example, he states that he does not 
attempt to make an exhaustive survey of Khotanese suffixes, compounding, or 
syntax), the grammatical notes seem to be quite thorough. Since the present 
reviewer is not qualified to pass judgement on the adequacy of Professor Dres- 
den’s treatment of Khotanese grammar, it is to be hoped that someone more 
competent will see fit to review especially this section of his study. The grammat- 
ical notes are followed by a synopsis of the text; this is particularly useful for 
quickly identifying the subject matter of a particular Jaétaka treated in the text. 

As for the text itself, it may be observed in passing that the Sanskrit Jdtaka- 
stava by JhanayaSas (published by H. W. Bailey in BSOAS, IX [1939], 851-860) 
differs in content from the Khotanese Jdtakastava. Dresden’s translation is what 
may be called philological; that is, it is a translation designed to aid the reader 
towards a literal word-for-word understanding of the text, and to bring over as 
much of the flavor of the style as is commensurate with this type of rendering. 
If we are to judge from the translation, the original seems to possess no great 
intrinsic literary merit, and since Professor Dresden’s efforts to elucidate the 
language and the text are intended mainly for the scholar, the philological seems 
the best method to use in translating. A separate section notes parallel passages 
to the Jataka tales presented in the text (where such are known to exist) in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tocharian, Chinese, Tibetan, and Sogdian. These notes are 
limited to cases which elucidate the Khotanese text itself; however, they also 
may serve as a starting point for a student who wishes to make a comparative 
study of the Jatakas in the various languages in which they have been trans- 
mitted. Finally, the work concludes with two glossaries and indices to the book 
and the glossaries. The first glossary lists all words which occur in the J dtakastava 
and gives the various forms in which they are found, together with the appro- 
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priate line references. The second glossary cites, for a selected number of entries, 
references to other pertinent texts, commentaria] notes, books, and articles. It 
may serve as a kind of guide for the student through the rather dispersed liter- 
ature on Khotanese. In regard to the general reader, it seems to this reviewer that 
as the Jitaka tales themselves are given a very summary treatment in the 
J dtakastava, a less summary treatment of them by the translator would have 
aided the nonspecialist better to understand the text and the moral points which 
these little tales are intended to convey. 

In summary, Professor Dresden’s scholarly study deserves an enthusiastic 
welcome not only by students specializing in Khotanese language and literature, 
but also by all who are interested in a little-known period of Central Asian 
history. 

Arruur E. Link 
University of Michigan 


Sipa Khorlo (The Tibetan Wheel of Life). By Jiu Cosstey Barr and 
IrnvinG Barro. New York: Python Publishing Company, 1955. 32. 


Devotion to a subject is certainly one of the chief ingredients of success— 
other things being equal. The authors have the devotion but lack other prereq- 
uisites for a substantial contribution to the topic they have chosen. As leaders of 
the British-American Himalayan Expedition into Tibet (no date for this is given), 
they came into contact with Tibetan monks. Dr. Batt, who states she has “‘spent 


many years in Sikkim and Tibet” presumably has written most of the work and 
is responsible for the occasional first-person pronoun, e.g., “I shall now analyse 
wT 

It appears that Dr. Batt attempted to learn the meaning of the Tibetan Wheel 
of Life, of which a fine black-and-white reproduction occurs on the cover wrap- 
ping, by asking various Tibetan lamas for explanations. These contacts are 
presumably the source of the various correct statements integrated with the 
authors’ interpretations not based on texts. In fact, no bibliography whatever is 
presented. The Buddhist doctrine of Dependent Origination (pratitya-samut- 
pada), of which the Wheel of Life is a symbolic portrayal, has occupied the 
attention of Buddhist specialists for many years. H. Jacobi, H. Oldenberg, L. de 
La Vallée Poussin, Th. Stoherbatsky, A. B. Keith, and E. J. Thomas, are among 
the specialists who have treated the subject on the basis of texts. They have had 
their disagreements but with reasons. Furthermore, P. Mus has extensively 
treated the six classes of beings. Any presentation that fails to take account of 
the earlier findings is not worthy of serious consideration as a source of informa- 
tion. 

But lest summary rejection be taken as unfair, one case, at least, may be 
pointed out: “A POTTER AT WORK, indicates consciousness” (p. 18). The 
second member of Dependent Origination is samskdra, which literally means 
‘construction.’ The potter, as a symbol for samskdra, has an initial meaning of 
‘construction.’ Samskdra has the principal varieties of ‘meritorious’ (punya), 
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‘unmeritorious’ (apunya), and ‘unperturbed’ (Gnifijya), and is the accumulation 
of previous actions (karma) whose consequences cannot be evaded. Through the 
activation of these three varieties, the transmigrating entity is sent to one or 
other of the six destinies depicted on the wheel. The potter is now better under- 
stood: the ‘construction’ is of destiny. The “consciousness” is simply a theory of 
the authors and explains nothing. 

Still it must be said that they have a sensitive appreciation for Buddhist 
teachings. While explaining the snake of the central circle they say: ‘The lamas 
regard righteous indignation as the most subtle form of anger. In their opinion, 
anger, no matter what its motives, is still anger, a deadly poison, for which the 
only antidote is loving kindness, the first fruit of knowledge” (p. 17). The re- 
viewer is happy to close with the observation that in saying this the authors 
reveal an insight that many a scholar does not have. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Struggle for Asia. By Str Francis Low. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1956. ix, 239. Index. $3.50. 


This publication is a background book designed primarily to give an overall, 
general view of the problems and tensions manifesting themselves in the coun- 
tries of the Orient—primarily South Asia and Southeast Asia. It is not a detailed, 
scholarly study of any one given aspect—political, economic, or sociological— 
but endeavors to give the observations and analysis of current developments by 
one who lived in India for many years as a journalist, holding for a period of time 
the post of editor of the Times of India. 

Following a few introductory chapters on nationalism in the Middle Eastern 
countries, Japan, and China, the rapid postwar developments in the countries of 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the countries of Southeast Asia are summarized. It 
is during these chapter summaries that the author explains why and how nation- 
alism in Asia has been confused and intertwined with Communism; why many of 
the Asia countries of the Colombo Plan boycotted SEATO; why the Manila 
Treaty (SEATO) is definitely limited in stemming the tide of Communism in 
Southeast Asia. 

The concluding chapter, “The Crucial Issues,” is the summing up in which it is 
noted that Nehru is playing and will continue to play an important role in 
securing peace in Asia by means of having a friendly understanding with Com- 
munist China, and at the same time containing Chinese Communism within the 
the frontiers of China. A big question which is raised, but not adequately an- 
swered, is this: how can the Western democracies give of their best to help the 
Asian democracies which are struggling against Communism and which do not 
wish to be involved in a Western-sponsored defense organization? 


Ceci Hospss 
Library of Congress 
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South-East Asia: A Short History. By Brian Harrison. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1954. xi, 268. Plates, Maps, Chart, Index. $3.50. 


Brian Harrison, Professor of History in the University of Hong Kong, has 
written a meritorious book. Writing in a clear and interesting style, he shows 
balance and sympathy in handling his material. He is one of the few contempo- 
rary writers on Southeast Asia who seeks neither a scapegoat nor hero. He has the 
historian’s ability to understand developments within their own context as well 
as in the light of their times. Furthermore he is constantly aware of events in the 
rest of Asia and other parts of the world to which he relates developments in 
Southeast Asia. Finally he has not merely collected material from secondary 
sources on individual lands of Southeast Asia to tie up in one neat package, but 
he has also contributed interpretations of his own to provide cohesion and signifi- 
cance to what he has written. His interpretation of Southeast Asian historical 
periodization in which the modern period emerges in the nineteenth century 
seems sound, as are his interpretations on European commercial activity in 
earlier centuries, European entrepreneurial activity since about 1870, and the 
economic importance of Chinese and Indian middlemen in the area. 

In so far as this reviewer can determine the book has no serious factual errors. 
Some minor points of interpretation might be questioned: the wave theory of 
early settlement in Southeast Asia (p. 4), the commercial roots of Indian cultural 
penetration (p. 12), the inheritance of Ming imperialism from the preceding 
dynasty (p. 58), the effectiveness and significance of closing the port of Lisbon to 
Dutch shipping in 1580 (p. 87), the state failing to recognize the possibility of 
crop failure under the culture system (p. 187), and the early popularity of the 
Sarekat Islam on economic and modernist grounds (p. 241). These questions of 
interpretation in no way, however, detract from the quality of the book. 

Much material has had to be condensed in order to compress the history of 
Southeast Asia into less than 300 pages. Under such circumstances the selection 
of material becomes especially important. Professor Harrison has managed to say 
something on virtually all significant problems of the Southeast Asian past, and 
he has distributed his attention fairly among the different countries of Southeast 
Asia. It does seem, however, that much detail is devoted to European commercial 
activities, and very little to twentieth-century developments in indigenous 
society. As an historian, this reviewer can appreciate Professor Harrison’s reluc- 
tance to weigh recent developments far more heavily than those of two or three 
centuries earlier, but the author’s effort seems to have swept him too far in the 
other direction, and the balance now seems weighted too heavily on some of the 
earlier periods. 

This reviewer has one final issue in connection with this book: that is the 
question whether this is truly a history of Southeast Asia? Certainly the author 
is describing in brief what has happened in this part of the world, but his selection 
of material is such that more than two thirds of the book is devoted to the activity 
of Europeans (or Americans) in the area, and all developments after about 1500 
are viewed in terms of the West. Although an occasional paragraph may general- 
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ize on impacts or changes in the native society of one or another of the Southeast 
Asian lands, the main stream of the narrative is Europe-centered and concerns 
the trials, errors, and ideals of the West. 

In rebuttal Professor Harrison could argue that he has sketched in the most 
significant developments of the area, and that after 1500 the West was the most 
important development. To an extent this is true, but it was more true in 1940 
(at which point Professor Harrison ends the main stream of his book) than it was 
in 1954 when the book appeared. The recent independence of the Southeast 
Asian lands means that their future lies in the hands of their own societies, not 
the West. That they have been influenced by the West is incontrovertible. One 
could go so far as to see in their institutions and ideologies models of the West. 
Even so, Southeast Asian history should not be written as an adjunct of the 
history of the West. It should be the history of Southeast Asian peoples. It 
should certainly show how they have been influenced by the West as well as by 
other factors, but it should be essentially their story. This kind of history has 
not yet been written, at least not for all Southeast Asia. Given the present status 
of Southeast Asian historical scholarship, it would be almost impossible to compile 
as comprehensive a book for indigenous Southeast Asian history as Professor 
Harrison has compiled for Europe-centered history. Thus my intention is not to 
condemn Professor Harrison’s book, for this will remain useful as a brief summa- 
tion of the type of history it represents, but rather it is my wish to emphasize the 
problem facing historians of Southeast Asia today. Much of the earlier research 
and writing on this area fails to meet the need of explaining present develop- 
ments. If historians are not to be left completely out of the picture as regards 
Southeast Asia there is a need for a new form of basic research. When this re- 
search is accomplished, a more truly Southeast Asian history can emerge. When 
it does emerge it is to be hoped that it is handled by historians of the caliber of 
Professor Brian Harrison. 


Ropert Van NIE. 
Russell Sage College 


Collective Defense in South East Asia: The Manila Treaty and Its Im- 
plications. Report by a Chatham House Study Group. London and New 
York: The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xiv, 197. Appendices, 
Maps. $2.25 (paper). 


Southeast Asia in Perspective. By Joun Kerry Kina. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. xx, 309. Notes, Chronology, Selected Reading List, Index. $5.00. 


The two books under review differ considerably in approach and scope, but 
they achieve a significant measure of agreement on the essential character of the 
Communist threat to the Southeast Asian area and what can be done to meet it. 
Professor King undertakes a critical evaluation of the entire field of American 
postwar policy within the area, while the briefer British study discusses the 
narrower topic of the Manila Treaty of 1954 and its implications. It is convenient 
to deal first with the shorter account. 
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The British authors, working under the chairmanship of Sir John Slessor, 
value the Manila Treaty because it committed the United States to the defense 
of continental Southeast Asia and forestalled the immediate threat, following the 
fall of Dienbienphu, of Communist domination of all of Indochina. They would 
have preferred to have worked out a formula to include all Commonwealth and 
Colombo powers, and India especially, in the regional security guarantee, but 
circumstances did not permit such a course. The authors fear that without such a 
firm U. 8. commitment to defend the area Siam might have decided to come to 
terms with Communist China, as she did with Japan in 1941, and thus again 
expose Malaya and Singapore to massive overland attack from the north. Be- 
cause the incomplete acceptance of the treaty in its present form entails serious 
political liabilities, they stress the urgent need for imaginative economic and 
political policies to accompany military defense arrangements. They insist, for 
example, that a sustained effort be made to reach some kind of a modus vivendi 
with Communist China which Southeast Asian countries and India could ap- 
prove. Even if the effort should fail, it would have a salutary psychological effect. 
They propose specifically a multilateral regional guarantee of China’s borders 
with Burma and Laos amounting to the virtual neutralization of these states. The 
group can see little merit in Washington’s continued refusal to recognize the 
Peking regime, to admit it to a seat in the U.N., to restore China’s offshore 
islands, and to lift the embargo on China’s trade. 

With more particular relevance to Southeast Asian security, the panel believes 
that overt Chinese military invasion of the area is now highly unlikely, not only 
because of the enormous political and military risks involved but also because 
China’s essential security and trading interests can be more readily attained by 
cheaper methods of subversion or infiltration of existing governments. On the 
other hand, Western efforts “to defend countries, which do not want to be de- 
fended, against dangers the existence of which their governments deny in public” 
only serve to increase local distrust of Western motives and to aggravate the 
threat of subversion. The alternative but highly dubious objective to accomplish 
the total military defeat of the Chinese Communist regime, even if successful, 
would produce nothing but chaos in China and would certainly alienate the rest 
of Asia from the West. Many Americans will not agree with the British appraisal, 
but it is a moderately stated and persuasive statement worthy of careful study. 
Eight useful appendices are included. 

The substantive contributions of Professor King’s penetrating appraisal of 
America’s postwar policy in Southeast Asia should, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
be made required reading for all students of the subject, including members of the 
State and Defense Departments. Unfortunately, an exception has to be made 
covering the introductory chapters dealing with the historical background of the 
current situation, which contain an annoying number of factual errors and 
questionable generalizations. But the author’s deficiencies in the field of history 
in no way invalidate his forthright analysis of recent problems and policies. Ex- 
ambassador Stanton of Thailand contributes an appreciative foreword, which 
underscores the central point that United States policy must take into account, 
far more than has been done heretofore, the fears and aspirations of the peoples 
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of the area. Instead of trying in a mood of irritable impatience to force or bribe 
Southeast Asian peoples to accept the American view of their situation, the 
United States must instead endeavor to help them find solutions for problems 
and difficulties which genuinely concern them. This is wise counsel. 

Dr. King exposes a number of serious miscalculations and false assumptions 
which have largely stultified America’s postwar policy for Eastern Asia. These 
include the false estimate of Chiang’s postwar status within China, the politi- 
cally-motivated explanation of the Communist triumph in China, the continued 
pretense that Peking is a mere satellite of Moscow, the equally false assumption 
that massive Chinese aggression southward has been imminent since 1950 on the 
pattern of the Korean War, and the imagined attitudes attributed to Southeast 
Asian peoples allegedly threatened with this Chinese inundation. The author’s 
references to Communism in Asia as “organized imperialism” and “international 
conspiracy”’ reflect his susceptibility to the emotion-packed climate of opinion in 
the United States, but he insists quite properly that Americans cease tilting at 
the windmills of pretended reality. He agrees with the British appraisal that, 
except for South Vietnam, the main Communist threat to Southeast Asia lies in 
the use of subversionary political jiujitsu, which employs the victim’s own 
momentum to accomplish his downfall. Since military methods cannot possibly 
counter such tactics, the emphasis of American policy must be shifted to meas- 
ures calculated to aid peoples in meeting their economic problems and to dispel 
the considerable distrust of Western motives. 

Dr. King is probably at his best in his realistic discussion of the problem of 
economic aid. He insists that local governments and peoples must themselves 
provide the basic initiative and the principal contributions to any substantial 
economic development, and that the political defeat of Communist efforts at 
subversion can be accomplished only by Western support of bona fide nationalist 
aspirations and ideals. An adequate and long-term program of financial and 
technical assistance is needed, but it can do little more than provide a basis for 
‘ improved local morale. The positing of impossible economic goals and expecta- 
tions can only breed frustration and feed the tendency to jettison voluntary 
democratic methods. Nor can American donors expect gratitude from recipients; 
Washington must be content to inspire respect and to stimulate mutual trust 
and good will by helping peoples realize valued ends. 

The chapter on American diplomacy accepts the view of the Chatham House 
group that neutralism had better be accepted than discouraged and that stren- 
uous efforts must be made to find a modus vivendi with China. The State Depart- 
ment’s bungled handling of the Bandung Conference, the Goa situation, and 
Pakistan aid must not be repeated, especially since both Red China and the 
Soviet Union are actively competing in the economic area for neutralist friend- 
ship. Dr. King’s memorable concluding statement runs as follows: ‘“The test of 
United States policy is a test of humanitarian principles, of social sensitivity, of 
political and economic courage and imagination, as well as a test of strength.” 
The author writes in a spirit of deep concern, and for good reason. 

Joun F. Capy 
Ohio University 
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The Church in Southeast Asia. By Winsurn T. Taomas and Rasan B. 
Manrkam. New York: Friendship Press, 1956. xvii, 171. Map. $2.50, cloth; 
$1.25, paper. 


The writers approach their subject, the Christian communities in southeast 
Asia, from the ecumenical point of view. That is, sectarian lines are blurred and 
the young ‘“‘minority’’ churches are characterized as to their strengths and weak- 
nesses in their national rather than their theological setting. This is a recently 
developed approach peculiar to Protestantism in an endeavor to secure a more 
unified attack on the problems facing the Christian church. 

Each national Christian church, therefore, is presented as an indigenous 
microcosm of the country in which it occurs. The quality of each church is 
epitomized in the person of one or two outstanding individuals who are cited as 
the hope or the example of that particular church. This approach enabled the 
writers to present in brief compass a sketch of each church and to introduce some 
interesting personalities. 

The writers appeal for global, interdenominational planning among Protes- 
tants. They urge that only well-qualified, well-trained, properly adjusted persons 
be sent as missionaries, and that more Americans of Negro, Oriental, Indian, and 
Mexican ancestry be appointed. 

The problems facing the churches are identified: (1) they are minority churches 
and have the difficulties usual to any minority movement; (2) they are alien 
churches as they represent the outreach of Western Christianity; (3) they have 
few leaders; (4) they need to achieve self-support. 

Personally I would challenge the validity of the fundamental thesis that a 
corporate approach to the world’s troubled spirit is as effective or would be more 
effective than “small unit’? or denominational (and some of them are pretty 
large) efforts. The products of big corporations and the methods of automation 
are seldom the equal of custom-made products. And it seems to me competition 
is good incentive in any field of action. I am also leary of ‘“‘well adjusted persons.” 
I have known many such and they never amounted to anything. They make good 
clerks but not pioneers, experimenters, captains of industry, and they are never 
named Wesley or Calvin. 

The book is an excellent summing up and succeeds in raising more questions 
than it answers. Perhaps that is its purpose. 


KENNETH LANDON 
Washington, D.C. 


Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures. By RayMonp KENNEDY. 
Rev. ed. Behavior Science Bibliographies. New Haven: Southeast Asia 
Studies, Yale University, by arrangement with Human Relations Area Files, 
Inc., 1955. xxvii, 663. (Vol. I: 1-320, Vol. II: 321-663). Maps. Each Vol. 
$3.25 (paper). 


Bibliography of West New Guinea. By K. W. Gauis. Bibliography Series. 
New Haven: Southeast Asia Studies, Yale University, 1956. vi, 135. (mime- 
ographed, paper). 
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Mr. Thomas W. Maretzki of Yale University and Professor H. Th. Fischer of 
the University of Utrecht have performed a very useful service in revising the 
1945 edition of Kennedy’s Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures 
(reviewed by Amry Vandenbosch in FEQ, VI [1946], 93). The new edition retains 
the format of the original, new titles having been inserted in their alphabetical 
order within the original listings. The arrangement continues to be according to 
area and language, with a section on Dutch sources followed by one in “other 
languages,”’ but a feature of the first edition, that of placing asterisks before 
those items found in the Yale University Library, has been dropped in this 
edition. 

The emphasis is still anthropological, but the term is used in such a broad 
sense that the Bibliography can be recommended to anyone concerned with 
Indonesia. If there is a weak spot, however, it is the absence of a sizeable body 
of titles concerned with the political and economic aspects of Indonesia. With 
respect to publications in Indonesian, the editors comment on “the sparsity of 
listed Indonesian publications” (p. iv). It would have been useful to list under 
“Bibliographies” the various catalogues of Indonesian publications compiled by 
G. Ockeloen for the period from 1871 to 1954. Here one will find a majority of the 
books and monographs published in Indonesian during this period, but no articles. 
I also miss Soekanto’s Daftar Buku2 dan Karangan2 Tentang Hoekoem Adat 
1927-1942, Djakarta, 1947, which lists books and articles on customary law for a 
period of approximately twenty years. 

The original edition of Kennedy contained an admittedly very inadequate 
section on Western New Guinea (Irian Barat). Since the editors of the revised 
edition were fully aware of the section’s shortcomings, members of the Southeast 
Asia Studies program initiated a search for a more complete bibliography. They 
were fortunate in locating the Bibliography compiled by Dr. Galis, who kindly 
permitted reproduction of the latest edition in the Bibliography Series of South- 
east Asia Studies. It is an excellent addition to the small number of recent bibliog- 
raphies on this part of the world, and will undoubtedly be used more and more as 
interest in this neglected area increases, as it surely will. 

Galis has broad coverage and contains according to the preface (p. ii) 3,760 
titles, but I do not find a number of books and pamphlets on this area which have 
appeared in Indonesia in recent years, though it may not have been the compiler’s 
intention to try to list these exhaustively. 

It may be useful to mention here the latest volume (No. 45, 1956) in the series 
of Adatrechtbundels, which deals with the customary law of New Guinea, since it 
appeared too late for inclusion in the Bibliography of Galis. 

With these two volumes we now have “unbroken coverage from Sabang to 
Merauke”’ (p. iii). It will soon be useful to begin the preparation of more special- 
ized bibliographies on these areas. 

Joun M. EcHois 
Cornell University 
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The Timor Problem. A Geographical Interpretation of an Underdeveloped 
Island. By F. J. Onmetine. Groningen (Netherlands): J. B. Wolters, second 
impression, 1957. viii, 284. Maps, Tables, Photographs, Glossary, List of 
References, Index. 


Timor’s history is certainly a “rough island story,” and the valuable work 
under review gives us an excellent picture of the stage on which the struggle con- 
tinues. The island occupies a transitional climatic position between humid Indo- 
nesia and dry Australia, and was for centuries famous (in so far as its existence 
impinged on thé outer world at all) as the source of supply of the choicest variety 
of sandalwood—an item much in demand in the incense-loving East, particularly 
in China. Timor is the easternmost and largest of the Lesser Sunda Islands and 
is the one nearest Australia. It measures some three hundred miles in length and 
has a mean breadth of about sixty, and is almost evenly divided between Portu- 
guese and Indonesian (Dutch down to 1950) control. There is no considerable 
river, and only two ports (Kupang in Indonesian and Dili in Portuguese territory) 
worth mentioning, each of the coasts being alternately inaccessible in the un- 
favourable monsoon climatic conditions. 

The island’s handicaps include sharp variations in the annual rainfall, which is 
very unevenly distributed and thus highly unreliable and unfavourable for 
agriculture. The Timorese are entirely dependent on the short and variable rainy 
season, and only one yearly harvest is possible. The surface relief is extremely 
capricious, the mountains and rugged hills (comprising over sixty per cent of the 
surface) being grouped in confused ridges rising to over 10,000 feet in places, the 
higher altitudes being often swathed in mist and fog. Prominent features of the 
landscape are the fatus or isolated rocks, which for centuries afforded natural 
strongholds in the continual intertribal warfare, and remind one of the striking 
rock formations of Kwangsi in South China. The population is a very varying 
mixture of Papuan, Malayan, Melanesian, and Indonesian elements of a rather 
primitive type, whose favourite occupation to within living memory was head- 
hunting, Portuguese and Dutch control being largely nominal until the first 
decade of this century. They were divided into numerous more or less mutually 
hostile tribes speaking many different languages or dialects. Estimates of the 
population vary greatly and are largely guesswork. Dr. Ormeling calculates 
that Indonesian Timor contains roughly 450,000 inhabitants, and the total popu- 
lation of the whole island probably does not amount to a million. 

Ironically enough, the deteriorating nature of the environment set in after the 
pacification of the island in the early twentieth century. Owing to the resultant 
increase in population (both human and animal), the prevailing system of ladang 
or shifting-field cultivation is no longer adequate to maintain the bare subsistence 
level, as it formerly did with the aid of wars, plagues, and natural calamities. An 
increasing demand for land is coupled with a greater frequency of burnings. The 
ladang rotation period is shortened and, with more frequent return to the same 
plot, the soil is not given time to revegetate and regain fertility (p. 207). Forest 
and soil are both deteriorating rapidly, although the ladang cultivation is less 
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damaging in the wooded mountainous areas than it is on the more low-lying 
parts. The deterioration of the soil is so striking that all travellers comment on it. 
Moreover, the torrential rains often wash away the topsoil and cause frequent 
landslides in the rugged terrain. Forbes in 1883 correctly forecast that good roads 
would never be built in Timor, “‘since, on account of the unstable nature of the 
soil, the best constructed road must inevitably disappear during the rainy season 
in this mountainous country.” Bad communications further hamper Timor’s 
agriculture, and the introduction of cattle on a comparatively large scale likewise 
seems to have done more harm than good, by converting former arable lands into 
steppe-like grazing wastes. 

Owing to man’s mismanagement, sandalwood has almost disappeared from the 
island as a result of centuries of indiscriminate felling and failure to replant 
successfully. The semi-parasitical nature of the sandalwood tree and the condi- 
tions under which it can grow have only very recently been understood in Timor. 
The costly failure of the Sekon mechanical tillage scheme in 1947-49, recalls in 
many ways the parallel collapse of the grandiose Tanganyika groundnut scheme 
in British East Africa. The author is frankly pessimistic in his summing up of 
present conditions and future prospects (pp. 235-247). In face of the popula- 
tion’s backwardness and apathy, he sees little chance of remedial measures being 
successfully applied without the greater use of compulsion and coercion. A cyn- 
ical reader might suggest that the withdrawal of Portuguese and Indonétsian 
control, and a resumption of head-hunting and tribal warfare, would be the best 
means of obtaining the former balance between man and his environment in this 
unhappy island. 

Dr. Ormeling obviously has his subject at his fingertips, and clearly explains 
Timor’s serious and manifold problems. Only one criticism occurs to this re- 
viewer, apart from the small-scale nature of some of the photographs and the 
lack of a detailed map of the whole island. This is the want of more frequent 
comparison between Indonesian and Portuguese Timor. Admittedly, the book is 
only concerned with the former half of the island, but the political division is 
purely arbitrary, and in several ways a comparison would have been illuminating. 
Why was coffee successfully cultivated in Portuguese territory and not in Dutch 
(Indonesian), for example? A comparison of the Dutch and Portuguese methods 
of attempting to introduce sandalwood-tree nurseries would also have been 
enlightening, and the interested reader is hereby referred to Ruy Cinatti’s 
Esboco histérico do sindalo no Timor Portugues (Lisbon: Junta de investigacées 
coloniais, 1950). But these are only minor points, and do not alter the fact that 
Dr. Ormeling’s book will remain the standard work on the subject for a long 
time to come. 

C. R. Boxer 
King’s College, 
University of London 
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A Multiple Exchange Rate System: An Appraisal of Thailand’s Experi- 
ence 1946-1955. By Suu-cuin Yano. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1957. xviii, 200. Charts, Tables, Bibliography, Notes. $3.00. 


This volume, a revision of what was first submitted as a doctorate dissertation, 
is a case study in foreign exchange theory—a technical analysis of the working 
of the multiple exchange rate system in Thailand from its inception in 1947 to its 
virtual elimination in 1955. In economic literature this is a scarce product, for 
much of the discussion on multiple rate practices has been either descriptive or 
abstract in nature. The volume should also be of general interest to students in 
the field of Southeast Asia for two reasons: first, Thailand is an underdeveloped 
“monoculture” economy characteristic of the countries of the area; and secondly, 
the literature on the economy of Thailand in any language (including Thai) is so 
scanty that the present volume with its treatment of the changes in the economic 
position of the country from 1938 through 1954 and presentation of all the rele- 
vant economic data in 33 statistical tables constitutes a welcome addition. 

Thailand is an economy dependent heavily on the foreign trade of rice, rubber, 
and tin, which together accounted for 98.8 per cent of its current foreign exchange 
earnings in 1950, and directly contributed about one half of the government 
revenue to the Treasury in 1952. Early in 1946 when commercial relations were 
resumed with the rest of the world, the country returned to a one-exchange rate 
system with quantitative trade and exchange controls. Soon, however, the 
system broke down, partly due to the inexperience of the officials in charge, 
partly to lack of organization, and partly to corruption which made large-scale 
smuggling possible. The balance of payments was in heavy deficit. In order to 
prevent the economic situation from further deterioration, the government 
relaxed the quantitative controls, insitituted a government monopoly of rice 
exports, legalized the black market on foreign exchange, and introduced a system 
of multiple exchange rates. The exchange system was not planned from the begin- 
ning but grew out of expediency. This is an important point to bear in mind in an 
appraisal of the system. 

Yang evaluates the system in three aspects, namely, its effects on the balance 
of payments, on the foreign exchange markets, and on the internal economy. 
Brought out in this discussion are many interesting points which need not be 
commented upon here. Nevertheless, the whole appraisal starts from the fact 
that the balance of payments changed to a substantial annual surplus from 1948 
to 1951, resulting from an increase in export earnings and a relative leveling off 
of imports. To what extent did the multiple rate system contribute to this favor- 
able turn of events? On the export side the author indicates that the system had 
little to do with the expansion, since this period saw an unusually strong world 
demand for Thai exports. The export of rice was fixed annually by inter-govern- 
mental contracts, regardless of the free rate, and over these years the rice produc- 
tion at home was favored by weather conditions. The elasticities of home supply 
of rubber and tin were low, so that the exchange retention quotas served mainly 
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to increase the profits of the companies. On the import side, the price elasticity 
of demand for imports was low for lack of domestic substitutes; and from 1947 
through 1950 the average propensity to import was quite stable at 0.18, while the 
marginal propensity to import, though fluctuating widely from year to year, was 
about 0.19, thus giving an income elasticity of imports of slightly over unity. 
Since the volume of imports is related to the level of national income, the mul- 
tiple rate system made its contribution to the relative leveling off of imports in 
the fact that a part of the money income of the public was absorbed by the Bank 
of Thailand in the form of exchange profits realized from the wide spread between 
the effective rate for imports and the effective rates for the bulk of exports. It is 
along this line of analysis that the author is led to conclude: ‘“The main contribu- 
tion of the multiple rates during that period was to alleviate substantially the 
inflationary impact of balance-of-payments surplus and meanwhile to make 
possible the accumulation of exchange reserves” (p. 113, my italics). 

This seems to be an over-evaluation of the system. The substantial increase in 
reserves was made possible by the sustained strong world demand for Thai 
exports and, more importantly, by the government monopoly of rice exports, 
which alone accounted for 50 to 60 per cent of the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings. The contribution to the increase in exchange reserves by the system 
through its surrender quotas for other exports was certainly far less than that 
from the monopoly. That internally the system has a deflationary bias is true 
enough, but it might well have been the case that the government rice monopoly 
was a much more potent measure of monetary control. For, in the first place, as 
Yang brings out in his discussion, the money income of the rural sector was kept 
at a stable level by the government policy of paying low procurement prices for 
rice. Secondly, the monopoly did take away over one half of the exportable 
products from the commercial sector, thereby effectively restricting the scope of 
the operations in the commodity and foreign exchange markets (smuggling being 
insignificant since 1948). It is interesting to see that this dual system of rice 
monopoly and multiple rates ran into serious trouble once a buyer’s market set 
in in 1952 and the government, again not by deliberate choice but by force of 
circumstances, had to abandon the system practically in toto in favor of private 
trade in rice and an almost unified exchange rate system with quantitative con- 
trols in 1955. Hence, the operation of the multiple rates coincided with that of the 
government rice monopoly, and it is important to keep both fully in view in 
appraisal. 

After considering various other policy alternatives the author arrives at his 
final view of the multiple rate system as a valuable instrument for an under- 
developed country to adopt in a transitional period during which sound fiscal 
institutions would be given sufficient time to develop to take the place of the 
system. The real cost to the economy in terms of departure from the optimum 
level of foreign trade would not be serious, inasmuch as both the supply of and 
the demand for foreign exchange in countries like Thailand are very inelastic. 
Thus, the system finds its justification in expediency or practical necessity. 

A word should be said about the interesting chapter on the economics of 
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multiple rates under the title of “A Diagrammatic Recapitulation.” Here in 
Charts I and II the author attempts to draw the supply and demand curves in 
the foreign exchange markets in Thailand. The horizontal axis must therefore 
stand for the amount of exchange, and indeed it is labeled as such. But in exposi- 
tion the author refers to it as the proportion of exchange available as well as the 
amount. This usage changes the meaning of the curves drawn. Except for this, 
the chapter, along with the others, provides useful reading materials for students 
in foreign exchange classes. 


Li CHOH-MING 
University of California, Berkeley 


Annotated Bibliography of Burma. Prepared by the Burma Research Project 
of New York University; Frank N. Tracer, Director and Editor. New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. viii, 230. $5.75 (paper). 


Professor Trager explains in his Introduction that this bibliography has been 
compiled in connection with a collective work (Burma by Frank N. Trager and 
Associates, New Haven, 1956), and is to be followed by three special bibliog- 
raphies listing Chinese language materials, Japanese language materials, and 
writings concerned with Burma’s role in the United Nations. In the one under 
review 1018 items are listed and in most cases annotated. Of these 581 are books 
and pamphlets, 372 are articles in periodicals and the remainder official publica- 
tions by the Government of Burma. They are arranged in three divisions ac- 
cording to this classification. Then in a further division they are regrouped into 
twenty-one topical sections. 

Trager admits that there are deficiencies in his lists, due partly to the fact that 
certain aspects of Burmese history and culture are not dealt with in Burma, and 
partly to the “significant gaps” that exist even in those libraries in the United 
States that are best stocked with Burma materials. Its most useful features seem 
to be (a) its list of quite recent writings which supplements the material con- 
tained in the monumental Embree and Dotson bibliography, published in 1950, 
and (b) its notes on authors. For earlier publications, however, the serious student 
will be well advised to use Embree and Dotson, with its greater thoroughness and 
more scholarly approach. Trager criticizes its annotations as “somewhat sporadic 
and unsystematic.” Of his own, however, it must be said that although far more 
plentiful, they fail to draw a real distinction between writings of permanent and 
those of mere ephemeral interest, and it is difficult to justify the amount of time 
and space devoted to a large proportion of the periodical articles, for many are 
of trivial value. 

On the other hand inadequate attention has been paid to the Journal of the 
Burma Research Society, which is a mine of information. A much longer list of 
works published in it should have been given; it is not enough to say that most 
of the significant ones are listed in Embree and Dotson. It is a pity too that 
Trager gives no indication of the immense importance of the work of G. H. Luce, 
and even omits some of his more important writings. Charles Duroiselle also, a 
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great pioneer researcher, receives scant attention. His contributions to the annual 
reports of the Archaeological Survey of India and the Archaeological Survey of 
Burma are indispensable to anyone studying the antiquities of Burma. Indeed, 
Niharranjan Ray in compiling the three studies listed as Nos. 416-418 was 
heavily indebted to them. And no scholar worthy of the name would dream of 
taking Trager’s advice to use No. 418, An Introduction to the Study of Theravada 
Buddhism in Burma (or, for that matter, either of the others) “as a check against 
British historians.” For they contain little original work and much that must be 
used with caution. 

In a subject such as this the problem of classification is one which bristles with 
difficulties, and the specialist rarely finds himself in agreement with the decisions 
of the professional bibliographer. In this reviewer’s opinion J. L. Christian in 
Modern Burma produced the best classified bibliography on this subject that has 
yet appeared. Trager’s simple classification into (a) bibliographies, (b) books and 
pamphlets, (c) periodical articles, and (d) official publications is quite adequate 
for convenient reference. It is highly questionable, therefore, whether his addi- 
tional topical lists, occupying some 44 pages, have any value whatever. 

Finally, one fundamental question: what is the precise value of an annotated 
bibliography such as this one? The collection of information for its notes must 
have entailed a great deal of work. Have the time and energy expended yielded 
justifiable results? One may say without hesitation that it is beyond the powers 
of any man satisfactorily to assess the value or usefulness of writings so wide in 
range, let alone list all those which have value or significance. Naturally, there- 
fore, there are notes—and omissions—which reveal the inadequacy of the bibliog- 
rapher’s knowledge. One feels that he would have been better employed upon a 
piece of serious research than upon work such as this which only scratches the 
surface. 

D. G. E. Haun 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Burma’s Role in the United Nations, 1948-1955. By Frank N. Tracer, 
Patricia WoxHLGemuTH, and Lu-yu Kiana. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1956. iv, 100. Preface, Introduction, Appendices. $1.50 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


While the impact of international organizations on the fabric of world politics 
remains in doubt, it is nevertheless good to note the increasing number of country 
studies which seek to assess the role played by specific states in such organiza- 
tions. The present volume is a painstaking, careful, and accurate description of 
Burmese policy in the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies from 1948— 
the date of independence—until 1955. It covers the proposals made by the 
Burmese delegation in all major U. N. organs and puts the support given to or 
withheld from major power diplomacy in that body into the context of Burmese 
foreign, economic, and internal security policy. It deals in full with matters of 
collective security, especially in Korea, economic development, and technical 
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assistance, as well as with Burma’s role in the general Afro-Asian position toward 
the colonial issue. Most welcome is a discussion of the United Nations aspects of 
the troubles created by the presence of Kuomintang forces on Burmese territory. 

The authors are to be congratulated for a skillful blending of the orthodox and 
the behavioral approaches to the study of international organization. They have 
examined the speeches made by Burmese delegates in U. N. committees and 
commissions, and they base their analysis on quotations from them. But they 
have also studied and computed voting statistics and thereby judged quantita- 
tively the degree of Burmese identification with the Indian-led hard core of the 
neutralist bloc. The volume includes a very useful list of U. N. proposals co- 
sponsored by Burma, thus furnishing another important quantitative index for 
judging bloc cohesion, as well as a lengthy bibliography of all U. N. documents 
relating to Burma. 

The major fault of the study is its exclusive dedication to description, and 
its occasional reliance on General Assembly rhetoric expressed by Burmese 
delegates as furnishing reliable analytic conclusions. One misses a systematic 
effort to assess the impact of the U. N. on Burmese policy, and to define suc- 
cinctly the Burmese official estimate of the world organization in other than 
rhetorical terms. Apart from this, however, the study remains a uniquely valuable 
contribution to the careful examination of international organizations in the 
nexus of national policies. 

Ernst B. Haas 
University of California, Berkeley 


Some Observations on Libraries, Manuscripts and Books of Burma from 
the 3rd Century A.D. to 1886 (with Special Reference to the Royal 
Library of the Last Kings of Burma). By E. P. Quiety. London: Arthur 
Probsthain, 1956. 34. Pen Sketches, Map, Notes, Addenda, Glossary, Bibli- 
ography. 6/- (paper). 


This thin monograph of thirty-four pages includes interesting descriptions of 
the way in which Burmese manuscripts were written during the past two cen- 
turies. Particular reference is made to the library of the Burmese kings, which 
included many interesting works on law codes, rulings, political thoughts, 
history, art, warfare, and of course Buddhism. The addenda include brief refer- 
ences to the Phayre Collection and the Mandalay Collection of Burmese ‘‘books.”’ 
The bibliography provides references from which one might secure further data 
not covered in this brief essay. 


Crcit Hopss 
Library of Congress 


Le lac spirituel. By CHarLorre VAUDEVILLE. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1955. xxix, 157. Table des matiéres. 


Etude sur les sources et la composition du Ramayana de Tulsi-Das. By 
CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955. xxiii, 337. Index, 
Table des matiéres. 
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Western orientalists have devoted far more attention to Sanskrit and Pali 
literature than to that of the modern languages of India. The number of western 
scholars who have made major contributions to the study of medieval Hindi 
literature is so small that it can almost be numbered on one hand. Thus it happens 
that Tulsi-Das, the author of a book which has been called the bible of modern 
Hindustan, was known until recently in Europe by only one presentable transla- 
tion made many years ago under enormous difficulties, including the absence of 
either a comprehensive dictionary or thorough edition of the text. The poet’s 
other works, both great and small, are still almost unavailable. The study of the 
texts has been equally neglected. Recently there have been several contributions 
to the study of Tulsi-Das in Hindi, and it is desirable that they should become 
available in Europe. Against this background we must consider Mile. Vaude- 
ville’s book. 

Le lac spirituel is a translation into French prose cf the Ayodhyd-kanda of 
Tulsi’s Radm-carit-maénas. This is the first translation of even one complete 
kdnda to appear in French and, although it is rightly regarded as poetically the 
finest of Tulsi’s work, it cannot take the place of the entire poem. This is still 
awaited, and we may hope that Mlle. Vaudeville will undertake the task. She 
writes in the introduction that Growse’s translation is the only complete one in 
any European language. This is not quite accurate, for already by 1952 three 
other new translations were in print. In 1948 a complete Russian translation 
appeared, made by the eminent Soviet orientalist Barranikov. Not only is it in 
verse throughout but it is the only translation to reproduce the original metres in 
a European language. In 1949 an English translation appeared, made by Chiman 
Lal Goswami. Although it is rather in the commentator’s style and interpolates 
many explanatory glosses, it is an accurate and reliable translation, and corrects 
many of Growse’s errors. Finally in 1952 W. D. P. Hill, already known as the 
author of a scholarly translation of the Bhagavadgita, published his Holy Lake 
of the Acts of Rama, which is now the most satisfactory translation in English of 
Tulsi’s Ramayan. 

Mlle. Vaudeville’s work is painstakingly accurate and succeeds in reproducing 
much of the spirit of the original. But there are occasions when she fails to capture 
the magical concision and simplicity which so distinguishes Tulsi’s writing. For 
example, dohd 125 reads: 

tata vacana, puni matu hita, bhai Bharata asa rau, 

mo kahii darasa tumhiara, prabhu, sabu mama punya prabhau. 
A word for word translation could read: ‘‘(my) father’s word, mother’s good, 
a brother such as Bharata’s rule, my sight of you, all these, lord, are the outcome 
of my merits.”” Growse most nearly achieves the effect, but the present transla- 
tion amplifies in order to clarify, and thus Tulsi’s phrase tata vacana is rendered 
as “aprés avoir tenu la promesse de mon pére.” Incidentally, Chiman Lal’s 
translation of this line is typical: “compliance with my father’s commands, grat- 
ification of my stepmother (Kaikeyi), etc.” The problem is one that every trans- 
lator of Tulsi has to face, and Mlle. Vaudeville’s solution is on the whole coura- 
geous and wise. 
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The second book deals with the sources and composition of the Ram-carit-ménas. 
The study has advanced far beyond Grierson’s pioneering “Notes on Tulsi Das” 
(1893). In particular it has benefitted from the researches of Dr. Mata Prasiid 
Gupta, whose T'ulsi-Dds is the definitive study of the poet in Hindi. The 
determination of the principal sources of the poem has already received 
some attention, but they are now well established. Throughout, it was to 
the Adhyditma Ramdyana rather than to Valmiki’s original that he turned; 
indeed much of the text approaches a literal translation. Other sections are de- 
rived from other sources, some still unpublished. On the composition of the poem 
our author follows and develops Mata Prasid’s work. She shows that there are 
three main strata, which she names respectively Rama-carita, Siva-Ramdyana, 
and Bhusundi-Ramdyana. This is supported not only by the development of the 
narrative and the use of sources, but also by the metrical peculiarities of the 
different strata. Even so, it is doubtful whether too much stress should be laid 
upon the independent existence of the three stages. There are many arguments 
which point to the essential unity of design and construction of the poem. Thus 
while the analysis does beyond doubt reveal the sequence in which the various 
parts of the poem were composed, it does not, in our opinion, justify the thesis 
that the three main strata represent three successive horizons for the poet’s 
vision. 

Mlle. Vaudeville is to be congratulated on this contribution to the study of 
one of India’s greatest and most beloved poets. 


F. R. ALLCHIN 
London Uniwersity 


India: Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Introduction by Mapanszet SinGs. 
UNESCO World Art Series. Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 
1954. 10. Plates, Preface, Introduction. $16.50. 


Madanjeet Singh is a young Indian photographer who has gained a note- 
worthy reputation in recent years through his skilled and sensitive studies of 
Indian sculpture. In the present volume, which consists of thirty-two coloured 
reproductions of paintings in the rock-hewn Buddhist monasteries of Ajanta, he 
is dealing with a medium that is hardly susceptible to sensitivity of treatment, 
but which does demand a great deal of discretion in the choice of material. Al- 
though the murals in these caves suffered much damage during the millenium 
leading up to their discovery in 1819, and have deteriorated even further during 
the nineteenth century, a great deal still remains, as is evidenced by the fact that 
their full publication by Ghulam Yazdani (Ajanta, Oxford, 1930-56) fills four 
large portfolios totalling over two hundred plates, and took a quarter of a century 
to produce. Madanjeet Singh’s task was less ambitious, for, as he frankly states 
in his introduction, this “does not profess to be a comprehensive survey of the 
vast domain of Ajanta paintings” but “‘is intended only to give a broad outline.” 
However, if his task was lighter than Yazdani’s it was in some ways more onerous 
since the level of his achievement is largely dependent upon the selection of 
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suitable subjects for his plates. On first glancing through the album one is im- 
mediately attracted by its well produced, indeed almost lavish appearance and 
by the qualities of nobility and fervour which have been captured in the plates. 
This impression, however, is not entirely sustained if the selection and quality of 
the plates is given more careful consideration. 

The bulk of the painting remaining at Ajanta today is in three caves, Nos. I, 
II, and XVII, with a smaller, though highly important body of paintings in 
caves IX, X, and XVI, and a few scattered fragments in some of the remaining 
twenty-three. The earliest paintings are in caves [X and X, and the precise dating 
of these is controversial. Ghulam Yazdani has suggested that they were executed 
between the second century B. C. and the late third century of our era, but this 
view has not gained acceptance. Other scholars have proposed dates ranging 
from the first century B. C. to the second century of the Christian era. The dating 
of the two caves XVI and XVII presents little difficulty on account of the fact 
that both caves contain dedicatory inscriptions belonging to the reign of the last 
Vakataka ruler of the Vatsagulma branch in the last quarter of the fifth century 
of our era, but with caves I and II we are again on difficult ground. Yazdani sees 
the majority of the paintings of cave I as being coeval with those of the dateable 
caves XVI and XVII, and those of cave II about fifty years later. In support of 
this view he has the opinion of J. Allen, who, on palaeographical grounds, con- 
siders certain painted inscriptions in cave II to be no later than the mid-sixth 
century. On the other hand, earlier scholars held the view, on the basis of archi- 
tectural style, that both these caves were excavated in the first half of the seventh 
century during the period of Chalukya supremacy in the Deccan. This view still 
has certain adherents, and it has even been claimed that some of the paintings 
date from as late as the eighth century. Thus it is clear that although the con- 
flicting claims of those who propose dates according to assumptions based on the 
style of architecture and sculpture, paintings, or epigraphs have not yet been 
resolved, there are at least three main groups of paintings which can be differen- 
tiated in terms of style. These are the early paintings in caves IX and X, the 
fifth-century paintings in caves XVI and XVII, and the later paintings of cave 
II, with those of cave I equated with one or other of the last two groups. Paintings 
in the remaining caves and the later additions to caves IX and X are usually 
ascribed either to the fifth century or later. 

Now in giving us his “‘broad outline,’”’ Madanjeet Singh has been faced with 
the dilemma that almost every detail of the highly important early paintings 
in caves [IX and X has been rendered indistinguishable owing to damage caused 
by bees and human vandals. Thus, for the most part, they are not worth photo- 
graphing unless for study purposes. It is undoubtedly for this reason that he has 
excluded these early paintings completely from his selection. Nevertheless, as 
Yazdani has shown, there is at least one portion of this early work which is suscep- 
tible to reproduction in colour. In view of the fact that Madanjeet Singh’s plates 
have to duplicate those of Yazdani anyway, it is surprising that he has not 
included at least the same example as Yazdani, even if he could find no other. 
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This omission is even less comprehensible when we note that several of his plates 
are wasted on unnecessary details of others that could well have been sacrificed 
for the sake of more important material. Of the middle period, the author gives a 
tolerably representative selection, for even though he omits important examples 
from cave XVI, he devotes exactly half his quota of plates to cave XVII and, for 
those who accept Yazdani’s view, the inclusion of a further thirteen plates from 
cave I brings the representation of this phase up to at least twenty-nine of his 
thirty-two plates. The last phase, however, is inadequately represented, for even 
if we take, as does the present writer, the view that cave I belongs to the late 
phase rather than with caves XVI and XVII, the representation of cave II by only 
one plate, of absolutely no aesthetic value or other interest whatever, is a serious 
defect for which no adequate reason can be seen. There is a large amount of 
beautiful and interesting painting in this cave, and it should not have been 
difficult to make a suitable selection from an amount of material that was after 
all sufficient to fill a whole volume of Yazdani’s monumental publication. 

If Madanjeet Singh’s selection of plates seems to be unrepresentative in terms 
of stylistic development, it is also open to some criticism on aesthetic grounds, 
though on the whole the author’s own excellent taste has brought out a number of 
striking and charming details that may otherwise have escaped notice. A more 
significant feature, which may escape those who are unfamiliar with the paint- 
ings, is that in virtually every case he has restricted himself to reproducing small 
sections of the total wall area of each composition, so that each one of his plates 
constitutes only a mere detail of the whole scene. This is unfortunate for the 
“artists, teachers, students and the wide art-loving public” that the UNESCO 
series is avowedly designed to reach, since in none of the plates can they gain an 
insight into the remarkable and complex compositional devices employed by the 
Ajantaé masters, nor can they appreciate any continuity of subject matter. For 
the student already familiar with the paintings, this can be counted something 
of a gain, because he is able to study details of painting technique to better 
advantage than hitherto. Whether or not this concentration on details was due 
to deliberate policy on the part of the author, or merely determined by a lack of 
adequate photographic equipment at the site, is a matter for speculation. 

With regard to the grouping of the plates, it is surprising to note that scenes 
from the same Jataka are not always placed together, and something of this same 
contempt for meticulous presentation of subject matter is found in the plate 
captions. Perhaps, in view of the fact that most of the intended readers would 
need rather more than four pages of text to compensate for unfamiliarity with 
the themes of the paintings, it is right for captions to be as brief and general as 
possible. This, however, hardly explains why it was necessary to describe one 
of the merchants of the Simhala Avadana as a “‘king’”’ (Pl. XXII), nor does it 
account for the fact that the figure of Sakyamuni (Pl. XXX) is referred to as 
“a Bodhisattva” when elsewhere he is called “Buddha.” 

A further illustration of this attitude towards subject matter is found in the 
introduction. Only one Jataka story is quoted in the text, and while it may be 
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considered to be excellent as an example of moral teaching, it does not happen 
to be one of the stories illustrated in the plates. This has the unfortunate result of 
depriving the lay reader of any insight into the method of narrative employed 
by the artists, though this partly results in any case from the lack of large-scale 
compositions. The text as a whole is lucid, evocative, and accurate, but it is 
slightly marred by certain irrelevances. An example is found in the discussion of 
the dating of the caves, for although the author gives reasonably acceptable dates 
for several caves, which either have no paintings or else are not represented in his 
selection, he succeeds in avoiding the mention of any date for the paintings that 
he illustrates except in the case of cave [X, where he misleads us by indicating 
that the cave is one of the earliest of the series without revealing the fact that 
the particular painting he reproduces from that cave is a subsequent addition. 
Further obscurity also results from the inadequate captions to the photographs 
depicting exterior and interior views of “typical” caves. These two photographs 
are very useful, but why make a secret of the fact that they are caves I and II? 
This is especially inexplicable in the case of cave I, since the author uses up 
several lines of his brief text in describing the shape and dimensions of the cave, 
and surely both photograph and description would have gained in interest had 
their relationship been mentioned. 

Finally, it is necessary to say something about the quality of the coloured re- 
productions. These we are assured by the publishers are of ‘the finest quality” 
and “have been recorded by the most modern methods.” It seems a pity to call 
this claim into question when the plates give such a splendid and lovely impres- 
sion, but there are one or two quite serious flaws that must be pointed out. Any 
judgements made on this score must of course be made on the basis of comparison 
with Yazdani’s plates, which although made at great care and expense, cannot 
in themselves be regarded as an absolute standard of accuracy. Between the 
colour values of the two sets of reproductions there are many discrepancies, for 
example the fading out of blues in the present volume. Such differences are under- 
standable, but it is not possible to excuse the blurring of both colour and detail 
in the upper left-hand corner of Plate [X, nor is it possible to believe that Yaz- 
dani’s plate is wrong in giving a greenish-grey complexion to the merchant and 
some of the ogresses in the Simhala Avadana scene, as against the uniform 
brown of all the figures in Plate XXII of the UNESCO volume. 

It may appear that the present reviewer has been unduly harsh in criticism, 
but it must be remembered that this is the first volume of a valuable and enter- 
prising series, and it would be a disservice both to the publishers and to its 
talented author if these comments had not been made. No one could possibly 
gainsay that this collection of colour plates constitutes a very lovely and useful 
addition to the literature of art, and we can be sure that its value will reveal 
itself by stirring the art lovers of many nations into a sensitive appreciation of 
one of the noblest treasures of our human heritage. 


Rospert SKELTON 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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Elite Communication in Samoa: A Study of Leadership. By Fruik M. 
Keestne and Marie M. Keezsina. Stanford Anthropological Series No. 3. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1956. vii, 318. Maps, Diagrams, An- 
nexes, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $4.75 (paper). 


The only thing which this book does not have is glossy pictures. It has almost 
everything else which might be asked of it. It is a thoroughly documented, well 
analyzed account of the political system of Samoa. 

This study of Samoa balances an institutional and structural description with 
a dynamic analysis of the interacting elements in the situation. It never fails to 
develop propositions of a general order to which any particular set of conditions 
might be referred. The Keesings suggest at the outset that they believe that the 
analysis of the Samoan situation is relevant to the wider scene and useful in the 
generation of testable propositions of a general order. This they show very 
convincingly. 

After a brief statement of the problem the general setting is described with 
clarity and economy. There follows a discussion of the participants (actors and 
audiences) and the primary political and social symbols (ceremony and sanction). 
This really rounds out the setting, but in depth and detail, so that the political 
process can be fully understood. This is followed by an account of opinion- 
formation and decision-making, and one on consultation and deliberation. The 
role of mass communication media is then raised and discussed with skill and 
insight. Problems of cross-cultural communication are discussed, first in terms of 
images and mediators and then in terms of goals. A very brief statement of 
conclusions ends the formal presentation. Three ‘‘annexes” follow: the first on 
source materials and methods, the second on linguistic aspects of communication 
in Samoa, the third an excellent essay on anthropological contributions to elite 
communication studies. A useful glossary, a selected bibliography, and an excel- 
lent index make up the rest of the volume. 

One of the prime advantages of this book is that it can be so extraordinarily 
useful to such a wide range of scholars. The anthropologist will find it a useful 
antidote to those static, structural studies of political organization which describe 
the organization of groups (clans, lineages, villages, etc.) and their functional 
interrelations. In this book group structure is seen in fluid relation to the be- 
havior of elites, the manipulation of symbols, the goals of groups and actors. It is 
a study of political process, not simply political structure. 

The student of political organization who dwells on decision-making can find 
documented here a decision-making process in which the premises are very 
different from the ones he usually encounters in his studies of western European 
or American political action. Generalizations concerning the decision-making 
process can thus be tested in a very different cultural context. The student of 
communication, too, will find this unusual cultural context and the wealth of 
illustration extremely helpful. And scholars interested in the political develop- 
ment of non-western European countries will be well served by this book, since 
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the island group it deals with is small enough to be studied intensely and in 
depth. Here is no land mass of Texan proportions with a population in the hun- 
dreds of millions, but a neatly circumscribed, manageable unit, where recent 
history is well known and well documented, where study in depth and detail are 


possible. 


University of California, Berkeley 
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‘ News of the Profession 


Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 


A. C. Moule, 1873-1957 


The death of the Rev. Arthur Christopher Moule, Litt. D., which occurred 
in his eighty-fifth year on June 5 at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, has deprived 
sinology of probably the last survivor of that heroic race of men who, in the 
leisure intervals of a full and active life carried on for the most part outside the 
world of the universities, found time to make a massive contribution to Chinese 
scholarship. 

He was born in Hangchow on May 18, 1873, being the youngest son of George 
Evans Moule, later Bishop in Mid-China. The Moules sank their roots deep in 
that Chekiang soil. An elder brother, George, who had migrated with the family 
from Ningpo before Arthur Christopher’s birth and who until his death in 1942 
was the most remarkable of all the foreign residents of Hangchow (after 1914 
he had refused to set eyes on the West Lake because of the erection of some 
aesthetically obnoxious monuments on its shores) being asked one day in the 
1930’s by some officious policeman the date of his arrival in Hangchow replied, 
“In the tenth year of T‘ung-chih.” Dr. Moule himself, although he left Hang- 
chow as a boy to go to school in England and his later career in China was in 
the North, never failed to give honour to the beautiful city of his birth. Nowhere, 
perhaps, was this feeling more touchingly shown than in his article on ‘The Bore 
on the Ch‘ien-t‘ang River in China” (T‘oung pao, XXII [1923], 135-188), in 
which he refers to “that great work of God, whose sound we could hear as we 
lay awake at night in our childhood’s home.” 

In his last year at the King’s School, Canterbury, a great calamity befell him. 
An attack of pleurisy and an unskilful doctor between them left him for the rest 
of his life with the use of only one lung. But in spite of this great handicap, he 
was able to go up to Trinity College, Cambridge, to take a second class in the 
Classical Tripos in 1895, and, on going down, to study the profession of archi- 
tecture in the office of Mr. Walter Shirley (later Earl Ferrers). It was as an 
architect that he returned to China—he was in Tientsin in the Boxer year—but 
with his family background it was natural that his inclinations should have 
been towards the Church, and although his poor health caused him to be re- 
jected by the Church Missionary Society, he was in 1904 ordained as a mis- 
sionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. His missionary work, 
which was spent in North China, lasted for only four years, and in 1908 he left 
China forever. 

In England, his ecclesiastical career followed a normal course, and in 1918 he 
was appointed to the living of Trumpington, two miles outside of Cambridge. 
In this charming place, with a fine collection of Chinese books under his own 
roof, and the riches of the University library only half an hour away, he em- 
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ployed his leisure on sinological study, and in 1933, following the retirement of 
Herbert Allen Giles and the reconstitution of the Cambridge Chair of Chinese, 
he was the obvious choice for the post. By then he was already a man of sixty, 
and in 1938 he retired on reaching the age limit. In 1940 he was given the living 
of Mundford in Norfolk, which he held until 1945. From then on, he lived in 
Cambridge until, a few weeks before his death, he took up residence in a nursing 
home at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

It is obvious from this brief account of his life that Dr. Moule’s chief work 
was devoted to his duties in the Church, and this fact renders his contribution 
to sinology all the more remarkable. There was hardly any aspect of the history 
and antiquities of China in which he did not take a lively interest—the amenities 
of the old Chinese way of life, from music to goldfish, had a potent attraction 
for him—but from the first it was the history of early Christian missions to 
China which chiefly occupied his mind, and in the year 1930 he fulfilled the 
expectations which a number of shorter studies had aroused by publishing his 
Christians in China before 1550. This book, which gained for him the Prix Stanislas 
Julien, although it must now be supplemented by the striking discoveries made 
in recent years, remains a classic of its kind, extremely well-written and with a 
sobriety of judgment characteristic of its author. Meanwhile, by a natural ex- 
tension of interest, he had become engrossed in the problems relating to Marco 
Polo, and the discovery by Sir Percival David in 1932 of the Zelada manuscript 
in the Cathedral Library at Toledo was the immediate occasion of the most 
important of Moule’s works. The plan was that he and Pelliot, with the support 
of Sir Percival David, should produce an edition of Marco Polo in four volumes. 
The first two volumes, for which Moule was chiefly responsible, appeared in 
1938, the year of his retirement from the Cambridge chair. The first volume con- 
sists of a translation of Marco Polo, with an introduction resuming the discoveries 
of modern scholarship on the life and family of Polo. The translation is a com- 
plete and literal rendering of Ms. F, but incorporating the variations of seventeen 
other mss. These variations are indicated in italics, and although they contain 
a great deal of additional material, the work is constructed with such skill that 
for the first time the reader has under his eye a whole view of the texts. The 
second volume is a transcription of the Latin text of the Zelada Ms. The third 
volume was to have consisted of special articles, an onomasticon, bibliography, 
and index, but because of the war and the death of Pelliot, neither it nor the 
fourth volume, of maps and plates, ever was published. 

In February 1935 the London Times in an obituary notice of Herbert Allen 
Giles remarked that he sometimes lacked that “‘patience which will burrow for 
weeks on the track of a quotation.” In this respect Dr. Moule was different 
from his famous predecessor. He had a passion for discovering the truth, and 
a constant preoccupation with the value of evidence. This trait manifested itself 
outside his Chinese scholarship, as the following curious anecdote related by 
himself will show. A person was once charged with a crime, in a town not far 
from where Moule happened to be staying. The crime was committed at Point A 
at a time not earlier than, say, three o’clock, and there was no doubt that the 
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accused was at Point B not later than, say, half past three. The defence suc- 
cessfully argued that it was impossible for the accused to have gone from A to B 
in thirty minutes, and he was found not guilty and discharged. The point in- 
trigued Dr. Moule, and he walked the distance from A to B himself, and found 
he could cover it comfortably in twenty-five minutes. 

The five years of Dr. Moule’s tenure of the Cambridge Chair were not a time 
when many undergraduates read Chinese. The few students he had will remember 
their teacher with affection for the rest of their lives. Totally without airs or 
self-importance, he always treated them rather as junior colleagues than as 
students, and was full of solicitude for their progress in study and their future 
welfare. Although in those days he rarely wore clerical attire except on Sundays, 
there was something decidedly ecclesiastical in his appearance. Of medium 
height and exceedingly spare, he had the custom of wearing his hair, which was 
white and silky, cut very short and in a fringe, without any parting, which gave 
it the look of a skullcap. 

In the Chinese literature of the Republic he had no interest, and the world 
of which it is the reflection was distasteful to him. In his chosen field, he con- 
tinued his studies to the very end of his life. Two books by him, Quinsai, with 
Other Notes on Marco Polo and a chronological work, The Rulers of China, 221 B.C. 
to A.D., 1949 came out in his last year. 

Dr. Moule became a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1937. He was also 
an Honorary Fellow of the School of Oriental and African Studies, the Uni- 
versity of London. He married in 1904 Mabel Benett Wollaston, who survives 
him. They had no children. 


_ The School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


(The first part of this report was contributed by Mr. J. R. 
Bracken of the School; the second part was compiled by the 
Editor with the assistance of members of the School.) 


The great post-war development in Oriental and African studies in British 
universities arose from the decision of the Government in 1947 to provide funds 
for the implementation of the report of an inter-departmental Commission 
which had been appointed in December 1944 under the chairmanship of Lord 
Scarborough to enquire into the facilities available at university level for these 
studies and to make recommendations. After taking evidence from many persons 
and institutions, the Commission recommended that a substantial measure of 
expansion should take place over the whole field in the University of London, 
where there is a specialist School of Oriental and African Studies, and on a more 
restricted scale at certain other universities where some provision for Oriental 
studies already existed. The information in the following paragraphs relates only 
to the program of expansion at the School of Oriental and African Studies, which 
is a corporate body founded by Royal Charter in 1916 and a constituent School 
of the University of London. It should be explained that in Britain, university 
finance and policies of development are organized on a quinquennial basis. By 
far the greatest proportion of the total financial resources of the universities 
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comes from public funds voted by Parliament and made available by the Govern- 
ment through the University Grants Committee in the form of grants for the 
five-year period. 

Before the outbreak of the Second World War, the academic staff of the 
School numbered less than 40. As a result of developments during the war and 
the year immediately after it (mainly to meet the training requirements of 
Government departments), the establishment had been raised by 1947 to a total 
of 10 professorships, 5 readerships, and 55 lectureships, of which 2 professorships 
and 6 lectureships were then vacant. At that time the academic work of the 
School was organized in 7 departments: The Languages and Cultures of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon; The Languages and Cultures of the Far East; The Lan- 
guages and Cultures of the Near and Middle East; The Languages and Cultures 
of Africa; Phonetics and Linguistics; History and Oriental Law; and finally a 
Department of the Languages and Cultures of South East Asia and the Islands 
which was re-established in 1946 after a period in abeyance. Since 1947, two 
departments have been added, viz. a separate Department of Law in 1947-48, 
and a Department of Cultural Anthropology in 1949-50. In other words, the 
academic organization of the School is founded in part on regional Departments 
of Languages and Cultures, and in part on Departments based on an academic 
discipline, the necessary liaison, co-ordination of effort, and exchange of ideas 
among them being maintained by committees such as the Heads of Departments 
Committee, by co-operation between individuals, and by joint seminars. 

When the period of rapid expansion began in 1947, the School envisaged the 
task before it as the building up of strong, coherent academic departments, in 
which a proper balance would be maintained between senior and junior posts, 
between linguistic and cultural studies, and between the classical and modern 
aspects of those studies, and it devoted its main efforts to these ends. Inevitably 
the extent and pace of development has varied from department to department. 
For example, the Department of History has substantially completed the pro- 
gram of expansion which it submitted to the Scarborough Commission, whereas 
the Department of Cultural Anthropology, the most recently instituted depart- 
ment, is, as yet, in the comparatively early stages of development. The main 
expansion took place in the first of the two post-war quinquennia. During the 
second quinquennium, some measure of development was possible but not on 
the same scale as in the period 1947-52. By the beginning of the session 1957-58, 
the total academic establishment at the School consisted of 180 posts, including 
24 professorships (4 vacant), 20 readerships (7 vacant), and 136 lectureships of 
various grades (28 vacant). 

One of the most serious problems of this period of great and rapid expansion 
has, of course, been recruitment of staff. Before the war and to a considerable 
extent since the war also, comparatively few undergraduates have taken Oriental 
studies for their first degree, and there has been until 1955 no first degree in 
African Studies. In general, therefore, it has been necessary for the School to 
attract to Oriental and African studies persons who have shown ability in other 
academic disciplines. Many men who had served in Asia or in Africa during the 
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war and had had their interest in the languages and cultures of those areas 
aroused were appointed on their demobilization to assistant lectureships or 
junior lectureships and trained for their duties at the School. Furthermore, the 
Scarborough Commission had recommended the establishment of a number of 
‘“‘Treasury Studentships” tenable for from three to six years by those who had 
graduated with high honours in other disciplines and who wished to qualify them- 
selves for an academic career in Oriental or African studies. The institution of 
these studentships by the Government, which set up a committee consisting 
predominantly of senior members of university staffs to administer the scheme, 
proved to be of the greatest value, and 21 members of the present staff of the 
School are former Treasury Students. In the early post-war years in particular, 
another field of recruitment was found among those who had had their official 
careers in former dependent territories prematurely terminated by the grant of 
independence to those countries. 

During the post-war period, it has not normally been the policy of the School 
to appoint to permanent lectureships indigenous scholars from Asia and Africa. 
Instead, the establishment includes a number of “overseas lectureships’”’ to 
which indigenous, usually fairly young, scholars of high academic quality are 
appointed for from three to five years. At present there are 13 such lectureships 
on the establishment, of which 7 are currently occupied. The main duties of such 
lecturers lie in the sphere of modern colloquial language study, and opportunities 
are given to them for the prosecution of their own research. (Many of them have 
read for a higher degree of the University.) Both sides thus benefit and useful 
and lasting links are forged between the School and the home universities of the 
“overseas” lecturers. 

As recommended by the Scarborough Commission, the School has consistently 
pursued a policy of sending members of its permanent staff at regular intervals 
on paid study leave, normally of one academic year’s duration, to the countries 
or regions with which they are academically concerned. On average, about 12 
members of staff every year have been granted study leave to pursue their re- 
searches in various regions of Asia and Africa. Very great benefit has been 
derived from these renewals of contact and experience, and great importance is 
attached to their continuance. 

Student numbers have not kept pace with the growth of the academic staff. 
That this would be so was forseen by the Scarborough Commission, which 
recommended that strong academic departments should be built up indepen- 
dently of undergraduate demand. It was of course to be expected that there 
would be some decline in numbers of students in the post-war period as com- 
pared with the peak reached in the later years of the war when large numbers 
of students from the armed forces were being trained, principally in Chinese and 
Japanese. It must also be borne in mind that Honours courses for first. degrees 
in British universities are highly specialized as compared with first degree courses 
in American universities, and it is therefore to be expected that numbers should 
be relatively small in the field of Asian studies. On the other hand, the proportion 
of students reading for first and higher degrees of the University has steadily 
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increased. (In 1955-56, 181 students were registered for first and higher degrees, 
as compared with 121 in 1946-47). The total number of students who received 
instruction at the School during 1955-56 was 622. 

Substantial financial provision has regularly been made by the Governing 
Body of the School for purposes of publication. These grants have been regarded 
as a natural and essential adjunct to the establishment of new academic posts. 
Since 1946 grants have been made to 57 authors; 48 works have been published 
and 21 more have been accepted and are in the press. Special mention should be 
made of the London Oriental Series, consisting of monographs and editions of 
texts, which was inaugurated by the School in 1953 and is published for it by 
the Oxford University Press. Six volumes have been accepted for the series, and 
others are under consideration. The titles of the six volumes so far accepted are 
as follows: 


(1) W. 8. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India. (May 1953) 

(2) J. B. Segal, The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac. (November 1953) 

(3) Mary Boyce, The Manichaean Hymn Cycles in Parthian. (December 1954) 

(4) E. G. Pulleyblank, The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. (March 1955) 

(5) K. A. Ballhatchet, Social Policy and Social Change in Western India, 1817-1830. (In 
press) 

(6) D. L. Snellgrove, Hevajra Tantra. (In press) 


The School also took over from the University of Rangoon in 1950 the great 
Burmese-English Dictionary project, which is now housed in the School buildings. 
This dictionary is expected to amount to some 20 parts, of which 3 have so far 


been published. The Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies is one 
of the world’s leading journals devoted to Orientalist and African learning. One 
volume per year, consisting of three parts of some 200 pages each, is now pub- 
lished. The periodical Asia Major, which is now published in England, is spon- 
sored jointly by the School and the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Library, which at the end of the war contained less than 100,000 books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, has been steadily strengthened until it now con- 
tains a total of more than 200,000 works.' 

In 1950, Sir Percival David, Bt., presented to the University of London his 
collection of Chinese ceramics and the associated library of Chinese and other 
books dealing with Chinese art and culture. The Percival David Foundation of 
Chinese Art was constituted and is attached to the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. The objects of the Foundation are the promotion of the study 
and teaching of the art and culture of China and the surrounding regions and the 
provision of all facilities and materials to that end. An important addition to 
the collection was made in 1952 by the gift from the Hon. Mountstuart W. 
Elphinstone of his collection of monochrome porcelains. In 1955 Professor 8S. H. 
Hansford was appointed Head of the Foundation and Professor of Chinese Art 
and Archaeology in the University of London. 

At the end of the session 1956-57 Professor Sir Ralph Turner retired from the 


1 A separate statement on the Library and its contents follows this report. 
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Directorship which he had held since 1937. He was succeeded, with effect from 
October 1, 1957, by Professor C. H. Philips, Head of the Department of History 
and Professor of Oriental History since 1946. 


The following information relates to the established posts during 1957-58 in 
the three regions of particular interest to readers of this journal. 


South Asia 


Professors: Sanskrit (J. Brough), Sanskrit (part-time) (vacant), Indian Archaeology 
(K. de B. Codrington), Oriental Laws (A. Gledhill), History of South Asia (A. L. Basham), 
Oriental History (part-time) (C. H. Philips), Asian Anthropology (C. von Fiirer-Haimen- 
dorf). 

Readers: Sanskrit (A. A. Bake), Urdu (vacant), Oriental Laws (J. D. M. Derrett), 
Indian Philosophy (vacant), History of India (vacant), Indian Anthropology (vacant). 

Lecturers: Sanskrit (C. A. Rylands, J. E. B. Gray, Pandit V. L. Joshi, one vacant), 
Pali (P. 8. Jaini), Hindi (G. D. Gaur, R. 8. McGregor), Hindi and Nepali (J. Burton-Page) , 
Urdu (R. Russell, A. Ahmad, one vacant), Marathi (Hester M. Lambert, I. M. P. Raeside), 
Bengali and Nepali (T. W. Clark), Bengali (T: Mukherjee), Tamil (J. R. Marr, R. E. Asher), 
Sinhalese (C. H. B. Reynolds), Indo-Aryan (vacant), Indian Philosophy (D. Friedman), 
Indian Archaeology (F. R. Allchin), Indian and Pakistan Law (vacant), History of India 
(K. A. Ballhatchet, P. Hardy, J. B. Harrison), Indian Anthropology (D. N. Majumdar, 
F. G. Bailey, A. C. Mayer, K. C. Rosser). 

In addition, three members of the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics have a 
special interest in the languages of South Asia. 


South East Asia 


Professors: History of South East Asia (D. G. E. Hall), Art and Archaeology of South 
East Asia (vacant). 

Readers: Burmese (Hla Pe), Old Javanese (C. Hooykaas), Asian Anthropology (vacant) - 

Lecturers: Burmese (Anna J. Allott, N. B. Booth), Malay (M. Blanche Lewis, A. H. Hill, 
E. C. G. Barrett), Mon (H. L. Shorto), Cambodian (Judith M. Jacob), Vietnamese (P. J. 
Honey), Tai (E. H. 8S. Simmonds), Oceanic Languages (G. B. Milner, J. E. Buse), Art and 
Archaeology of South East Asia (A. H. Christie), History of South East Asia (C. D. Cowan, 
H. R. Tinker, O. W. Wolters). 

In addition, three members of the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics have a 
special interest in the languages of South East Asia. 


Far East 


Professors: Chinese (W. Simon, one vacant), History of the Far East (W. G. Beasley), 
Chinese Art and Archaeology (8. H. Hansford). 

Readers: Classical Chinese (Katherine P. K. Whitaker), Japanese (F. J. Daniels), His- 
tory of the Far East (vacant). 

Lecturers: Classical Chinese (G. F. Weys), Chinese (C. Birch, J. D. Chinnery, A. C. 
Graham, P. D. Hanan, H. F. Simon, Liu Ch‘eng Yin, four vacant), Cantonese (G. B. 
Downer, Grace 8. Chin), Chinese Philosophy (D. C. Lau), Classical Japanese (D. E. Mills, 
P.G. O’Neill), Japanese (C. J. Dunn, T. Ikeda, 8. Yanada), Japanese Institutions (vacant), 
Tibetan (D. L. Snellgrove), Mongolian (C. R. Bawden), Korean (W. E. Skillend), Far 
Eastern Buddhism (vacant), History of the Far East (J. Gray, M. A. N. Loewe, one vacant), 
Chinese Law (H. McAleavy). 

In addition, one member of the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics has a special 
interest in the languages of the Far East. 


The following is a list of the recipients of doctoral degrees and the titles of 
their theses since 1947 in the areas South Asia, South East Asia, and Far East: 
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South Asia 


1947 Birinchikumar Barua, “Cultural History of Assam (Early Period: A.D. 400-A.D. 
1200)”’ 

Siddhesswar Bhattacharya, ‘‘Some Philosophical Problems in the Bhigavata Purina’”’ 

Raghuvansh Bahadur Mathur, ‘“‘The Early History of Female Education in India’’ 

Bankey Bihari Misra, ‘‘The Judicial Administration of the East India Company in 
Bengal, 1765-1782” 

Ratanlal Sarkar, “Socio-Economic Organization in Northern India from A.D. 200 
to A.D. 600” 

Arthur Leonard Gregson, ‘‘A Rational Justification of the Main Principles of Advaita- 
Vedanta Philosophy”’ 

1948 Nicholas Abeydeera Jayawickrame, ‘“‘A Critical Analysis of the Pali Sutta Nip&ta 
Illustrating Its Gradual Growth’”’ 

Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri, “History of the Western Chialukyas (Political and 
Administrative)’’ 

Eustace Reginald de Silva Sarathchandra, ‘‘The Psychology of Perception in Pali 
Buddhism with Special Reference to the Theory of Bhavanga”’ 

Bindeshwari Prasad Sinha, ‘“The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadhac. 455-1000 A.D.” 

Rafiq Ahmed Zakaria, ‘‘Muslims in India: a Political Analysis”’ 

1949 Syed Safiruddin Bashir Ahmad, ‘‘A Critical Estimate of Inshi Allah Khan as Poet 
and Grammarian”’ 

Manikku Badaturu Ariyapala, ‘“‘The State of Society in Ceylon as Depicted in the 
Saddharmaratnavaliya and other Sinhalese Literature of the Thirteenth Century” 

Heramba Kanta Barpujari, ‘‘British Administration in Assam (1825-1845), with 
Special Reference to the Hill Tribes on the Frontier 

Aswini Kumar Borkakoty, ‘‘The Growth of Local Self-government in Assam, 1874- 
1919 

Chitra Krishna Gairola, ‘Cultural History of the Satavahana Dynasty” 

Prabodh Bechardas Pandit, ‘‘Selections from Saddvasyaka vrtti of Tarunaprabha 
Critically Edited. A Study of the Gujarati Language in the Fourteenth Century 
A. D.” 

Hector Augustus Passé, ‘““The English Language in Ceylon”’ 

Harish Chandra Roy, ‘‘The Epic in Hindi Literature”’ 

1950 Arthur Llewellyn Basham, ‘History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas; a Study in Ancient 
Indian Heterodoxy”’ 

Peter de Costa, ‘“The imagery of Kalidasa and the theory of poetics”’ 

John Duncan Martin Derrett, ‘“The Dynastic History of the Hoysala Kings”’ 

Sankar Kumar Ghosh, ‘“‘The Influence of Western, Particularly English, Political 
Ideas on Indian Political Thought, with Special Reference to the Political Ideas of 
the Indian National Congress (1885-1919)’’ 

Laksman Jha, ‘“‘Mithilé and Magadha A.D. 700-1100” 

Balai Chandra Paul, ‘‘The Development of Marriage in Ancient India’’ 

Bishwa Nath Prased, ‘‘A Phonetic and Phonological Study of Bhojpuri as Spoken in 
the Districts of Shahabad and Saran on the Basis of the Observer’s own Pronuncia- 
tion, with Texts in Phonetic Transcription”’ 

Zahinuddin Husain Zoberi, ‘“‘The Relations between the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments, 1858-1870”’ 

Monotosh Mookerjee, ‘Medieval Illustrated Manuscripts of Eastern India and Nepal”’ 

Krishna Raghavan Pillai, ‘Studies on Vakyapadiya”’ 

Suppramaniam Vithiananthan, “The Pattiippaittu—a Historical, Social and Lin- 
guistic Study”’ 

Walpitagamage Daniel Jinandas Wijayaratne, ‘‘Morphology of the Noun in Sinhalese 
Inscriptions up to the Tenth Century A.D.”’ 

Robert Hamilton Blair Williams, ‘‘A Critical Edition of the Jaina Prakrit Text Muni- 
vaicariyam, with Translation and Grammatical Notes”’ 
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1952 Muhammad Abdul Aleem, ‘‘The Social and Economic Development of Islamic Society 
in North India, 1290-1320” 

Jai Dev, ‘“‘The Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra. A Critical Edition of the Text, 
with an Introduction and Essay on the Development of Allegorical Literature in 
Sanskrit”’ 

Atul Chandra Roy, ‘“‘The Career of Mir Jafar Khan, 1757-1765”’ 

Hugh Russell Tinker, ‘‘Local Government in India and Burma, 1908-1937: a Com- 
parative Study of the Evolution and Working of Local Authorities in Bombay, the 
United Provinces and Burma’”’ 

Tennakoon Vimalananda, ‘“‘The Epigraphy and Palaeography of Ceylon down to the 
Tenth Century A.D.” 

Misra Lal Jasoria, ‘‘Aspects of Mediaeval Indian Religion in Hindi Literature”’ 

Atul Chandra Banerjea, ‘‘Studies in the Brahmanas’’ 

Ahmad Bashir, ‘‘The Religious Policy of Akbar’’ 

Don Cornelis Perera Beneragama, ‘‘A Critical Edition of Chapters 1-18 of the Bhesajja 
Manjusa, with Extracts from the Commentary, Notes and an Essay on its Position 
in the Ayurvedic Medical Literature of Ceylon’’ 

Pratap Chandra Choudhury, ‘‘The History and Civilization of the People of Assam 
to the Twelfth Century A.D.” 

Singharayar David, ‘‘A Critical Study of Tolkappiyam, with Special Reference to 
Elutt-atikiram”’ 

Peter Hardy, ‘‘The Treatment of History by Mediaeval Indian Muslim Historians 
with Special Reference to Barni, Afif, Amir Khusrau, Isami and Yahya bin Ahmad 
sihrindi”’ 

Haji Mohammed Iqbal, “Indian Criminal Law” 

Maheshwari Sinha, ‘‘The Historical Development of Mediaeval Hindi Prosody’’ 

David Llewellyn Snellgrove, ‘“The Hevajra Tantra: a Study in the Theory of Buddhist 
Ritual, with an Edition of the Relevant Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts”’ 

Kunja Bihari Tripathi, ‘‘A Study of the Early Oriya Inscriptions”’ 

1954 Sukumar Bhattacharya, ‘“The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal from 
1704-1740”’ 

Jinananda Bhikku, ‘‘A Study of the Pali Vinaya Mahifvagga in Comparison with 
the Corresponding Sections of the Gilgit Manuscript”’ 

Nemai Sadhan Bose, “‘History of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti’’ 

Sasadhar Chakravarty, ‘‘The Evolution of Representative Government in India, 
1884-1900 with Reference to Central and Provincial Legislative Councils”’ 

Palamandadige Ebert Edwin Fernando, ‘‘Arts and Crafts of Ancient Ceylon from 
Pali and Sinhalese Literary Sources”’ 

Karundasa Wijesiri Goonewardena, ‘“The Establishment of Dutch Power in Ceylon, 
1638-1658” 

Azizar Rahaman Mallick, ‘“‘The Development of the Muslims of Bengal and Bihar, 
1813-1856, with Especial Reference to their Education”’ 

Awadh Kishore Narain, ‘‘The Indo-Greeks: a Numismatic and Historical Study’”’ 

Muhammad Abdur Rahim, ‘History of the Afghans in India, 1545-1631 A.D. with 
Especial Reference to their Relations with the Mughals’”’ 

Maurice Sri Rammandala, ‘“‘A Critical study of Dharma Pradipikawa”’ 

Hira Lal Singh, ‘‘The Internal Policy of the Indian Government, 1885-1898’’ 

Devi Prasad Sinha, ‘‘The Internal Policy of Lord Auckland in British India 1836- 
1842, with Special Reference to Education”’ 

Amales Tripathi, ‘“Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833”’ 

Anthony Kennedy Warder, “Pali Metre: a Study of the Evolution of Early Middle 
Indian Metre, Based on the Verse Preserved in the Pali Canon”’ 

1955 Charles Edmund Godakumbura (D. Lit.) 

Frank Raymond Allchin, ““The Development of Early Cultures in the Raichur Dis- 

trict of Hyderabad”’ 
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Kenneth Arthur Ballhatchet, ‘“‘Social Policy and Social Change in Western India, 
1817-1830”’ 

Kumarapuram Kunjunni Raja, “Indian Theories of Meaning in the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians and Philosophie Schools”’ 

Shacheeniwas Singh, ‘“The Council of India, 1858-1919” 

Shardadevi Vedalankar, ‘“‘The Development of Hindi Prose Literature in the Early 
Nineteenth Century (1800-1856)’’ 

1956 Afsar Afzaluddin, ‘‘Fatawa-i-Jahandari by Zia Ud-Din Barni: a Translation with 

Introduction and Notes”’ 

Antony Lee Crowe, ‘‘Sir Josiah Child and the East India Company”’ 

Devahuti, ‘““‘The Political History of Northern India before and during the Reign of 
Harsa, cirea A.D. 550-650” 

Jessie Holmes, ‘‘The Administration of the Delhi Territory, 1803-1832” 

Wijesinghe Sugatadasa Karunaratne, ‘“‘The Development of the Theory of Causality 
in Early Theravada Buddhism”’ 

Sachindra Kumar Maity, ‘“The Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period 
(circa A.D. 300-550)”’ 

Kenneth Colin Rosser, ‘‘The Political System of a Himalayan Community”’ 

Ram Sharan Sharma, “Position of the Sidras in Ancient India to A.D. 500” 

Damodar Prasad Singhal, ‘‘Indian External Policy with Special Reference to the 
Eastern and North Western Frontiers, 1876-1898”’ 


South East Asia 


1950 Maung Kyaw Thet, ‘“‘Burma’s Relations with her Eastern Neighbours in the Kon- 
baung Period, 1752-1819”’ 

1952 Bhaskarla Surya Narayana Murti, ‘Anglo-French Relations with Siam, 1876-1904”’ 

1955 David Kenneth Bassett, ‘“‘The English East India Company’s Factory at Bantam, 


1602-1682”’ 

Anthony Hearle Johns, ‘“Malayan Sufism as Illustrated in an Anonymous Collection 
of Seventeenth Century Tracts”’ 

Shwe Baw, “‘The Origin and Development of Burmese Legal Literature’ 

Ma Thaung, “British Interest in Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China (1826-1876)”’ 

1956 Charles Donald Cowan, ‘‘The Origins of British Political Control in Malaya, 1867- 

1878”’ 

Than Tun, ‘‘The Buddhist Church in Burma during the Pagan Period, 1044-1287”’ 


Far East 


1950 William Gerald Beasley, ‘‘Great Britain and the Opening of Japan, 1834-1858”’ 
1951 Lo-huan Fu, ‘‘Natpats and Ordos (Camps and Tents). A Study of the Way of Life 
and Military Organization of the Khitan Emperors and their People’’ 
Marjorie Abbott Locke, ‘“The Early Life of Ou-yang Hsiu and his Relation to the Rise 
of the Ku Wen Movement and the Sung Dynasty”’ 
Ivan Ira Morris, ‘“The Style of Murasaki Shikibu, with Particular Reference to Liter- 
ary Influences’’ 
Edwin George Pulleyblank, ‘“‘The Background and Early Life of An-Lushan’”’ 
1952 Katherine Po Kan Whitaker, ‘Characterization of the Cantonese Dialect with Special 
Reference to its Modified Tones” 
1953 Audrey Joan Lunger, ‘“Economic Background of the Russian Conquest of Central 
Asia in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century” 
1954 Angus Charles Graham, ‘The Philosophy of Ch‘eng Yi-Ch‘uan and Ch‘eng Ming-Tao’”’ 
1955 Cyril Birch, ‘‘Ku chin hsiao shuo: a Critical Examination’”’ 
1956 Ch‘en Chih-Jang, ‘‘The State Economic Policies of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 1840-1895”’ 
John Derry Chinnery, ‘‘Problems of Literary Reform in Modern China.”’ 
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Other University of London Members with Related Fields of Interest: 
Birkbeck College 
Professor W. G. East, Professor of Geography. 


King’s College 
Professor C. R. Boxer, Camoens Professor of Portuguese. (particularly interested in 
Portuguese activities in Asia). 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Professor R. W. Firth, Professor of Anthropology. (particularly interested in the Pacific 
Islands). 


Mr. Maurice Freedman, Lecturer in Anthropology. 
Professor W. A. Robson, Professor of Public Administration. 


University College 
Professor G. C. Allen, Professor of Political Economy. (particularly interested in Japan). 


The Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies 


(Report compiled by Mr. J. D. Pearson, Librarian, 
and members of his staff.) 


The Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies of the University 
of London contains, in all, some 200,000 printed volumes and pamphlets and 
about 1,500 manuscripts. Its nucleus was formed by the collections of Oriental 
books previously belonging to the London Institution, by large donations from 


the India Office, the British Museum, and private persons, and by the transfer 
from the University Library, and the Libraries of University College and King’s 
College, of their Oriental books in exchange for the non-Oriental books of the 
London Institution. 


China and Chinese 


The Chinese books received from University College consisted mainly of the 
library of some 15,500 volumes which the missionary Robert Morrison had 
brought back with him from China in 1824 with the object of arousing interest 
in Chinese studies. It was a good all-round collection, containing a number of 
standard ts‘ung-shu, some local histories, and a collection of medical works, as 
well as classics, history, and other subjects. Some Ming prints (among them the 
encyclopaedia San-ts‘ai t‘u-hut) and administrative works (e.g., Kuang-tung fu-t 
ch‘tian-shu [Taxation Reports for Kwangtung Province]) were included. King’s 
College handed over the Marsden library, which had been bequeathed to the 
College in 1835. In 1921 the Anderson collection of 12,500 volumes was bought 
for the School with a sum of money presented by Mr. F. Anderson and two 
Chinese friends. A further important addition to the library was the bequest of 
a former professor, Sir Reginald F. Johnson, which was presented in 1938. He 
had been in close contact with the declining Manchu house, and his library con- 
tained many palace editions and works on the reigning house. His main interest 
was in Buddhism. 

Apart from the acquisition of a number of standard sets, such as the Ssu-pu 
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ts‘ung-k‘an, Tao-tsang, etc., little could be done between the wars to extend the 
collection. The Scarborough Report initiated the post-war advances in the Far 
Eastern field as elsewhere, and Professor W. Simon bought extensively in the 
Far East in 1948, doubling the then existing stock. Since then an attempt has 
been made to continue to build up the collection systematically, and to keep 
up with current book production. 

In all, the Library now contains Chinese texts totalling some 72,200 pen 
(bound in the Chinese style) and 9,700 volumes and parts bound in the European 
style. There are some 530 ts‘ung-shu. All the standard collections on the classics 
and philosophy and most of those on Buddhism, history, and bibliography are 
represented. There is a good collection of reference books. The weak points are 
private collections, especially of the Ming and Ch‘ing periods, and local histories, 
though the latter are being supplemented by means of microfilms, some 50 items 
having been added, mostly photographed from early and rare editions. The 
stress has been, of course, particularly on subjects taught or in which research 
is carried on in the School; thus, for example, some 60 works on oracle bones 
(not counting items in collections, etc.) are available. The collection is reasonably 
strong in modern literature and linguistics, and a collection on Chinese law is 
being built up. Two hundred fifteen Chinese periodicals are to be found (to be 
listed in the forthcoming bibliography of Y. Hervouet). 

The library has a small number of rare works, mostly inherited from the 
Morrison and other collections or presented. Among these are a Tun-huang 
scroll containing chiian 24 of the Prajfidparamita; chiian 3,944-5, 13,629 and 
10,115-6 of the Yung-lo ta-tien; some 80 Ming prints and a number of Chi-ku-ko 
prints, including the collected works of Wang Shih-chen, 2 local histories, the 
Yiieh-lii ch‘iian-shu [Collection of Works on Music}. 

There are some 4,000 volumes and 1,180 pamphlets on China in European 
languages of sinological interest. An attempt is made to acquire especially works 
bearing on Sino-foreign relations and contacts. 

There are at present 90 reels of microfilm, largely of local histories, as men- 
tioned above, but also of other early and rare works in various fields. 

A separate catalogue of Chinese works, which is kept up-to-date, includes 
analytical entries for a good many of the most commonly used ts‘ung-shu. It is 
arranged in three parts, by author, title, and subject. The separate cataloguing 
of items in ts‘ung-shu is in progress. 

An index to articles of Far Eastern and South East Asian interest in periodi- 
cals and Festschriften in European languages from 1920 has been compiled. It 
is arranged by author and subject, and is kept current by means of monthly 
supplements, distributed to all libraries which have expressed an interest in 
them. Three annual cumulations of these monthly lists have been issued. A 
similar index to articles appearing in Chinese periodicals is in preparation. 


Eastern Art Library 


This collection, comprising about 3,000 volumes, was recently taken over from 
the Courtauld Institute of Art. The emphasis is mainly on China, with support- 
ing sections on India, Japan, Korea, and South East Asia only in so far as the 
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material relates to China. There are 300 pamphlets in European languages. 
Works in Chinese number 346 titles. Japanese texts on Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean art and archaeology number 171 titles, making a total of about 440 
volumes. This analysis does not include sale and exhibition catalogues, of which 
the former number about 200, some priced, from Europe, America, and Japan. 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s catalogues are current. All the major sales of the last 
twenty years are represented (Chinese and Japanese art only), and a certain 
number from both houses go back to about 1890. Exhibition catalogues and 
museum and gallery guides account for another 200. Photolithic reproductions 
of Chinese materials have an important place in the section of the library devoted 
to painting and calligraphy, the publications of the Palace Museum in Peking 
prior to 1939 being almost complete. 

Manuscripts include Yung-lo ta-tien, ch. 13,193 and 13,194 in one fascicule, 
containing characters from the Sung rhyme group, which include certain entries 
of interest to art historians. There is also a manuscript translation by E. Eitel 
of Chu Yen’s T“ao shuo, with annotations, dated 1884. 

Periodicals in Western and Far Eastern languages are represented. The most 
important periodical in Chinese is Yu kung [Chinese Historical Geography], which 
is complete, and is the only set to be found in Great Britain. 

Author and subject catalogues on cards are maintained, with title catalogues 
with characters for Chinese and Japanese works. In addition, there is an ana- 
lytical index (also on cards and arranged under subject headings) of all the 
periodicals brought over from the Courtauld Institute, together with articles 
of oriental interest which have appeared in periodicals received by the main 
library in the Institute. This is to be kept up-to-date as far as possible. 

Additional teaching and study material is available in the collection of about 
7,000 lantern slides (3144 x 3144) (which is steadily increasing), and at present 
about 15,000 photographs, which have rather more coverage of India than the 
library. 

Also for teaching and study is the Malcolm Collection of Chinese objects, a 
collection deposited on loan first with the Courtauld Institute and subsequently 
with the School. This consists of a small but fine collection of archaic bronzes, 
a small number of jades and sculptures, and about 144 ceramics, glazed and un- 
glazed, mostly of the Sung period. A hand list and photographs of this collection 
are available. 


The Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art 


The Library of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, which forms 
part of the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, was presented 
to the University of London by Sir Percival David in 1950. It contains nearly 
5,000 books in Chinese, Japanese, and European languages, concerned mainly 
with Far Eastern art and culture. 

The Library is especially rich in ts‘ung-shu, of which there are 35 titles. There 
is also a comprehensive collection of 36 gazetteers, representing chiefly the areas 
concerned with the manufacture of Chinese ceramics. 

Early European writings on China have their place, such as the histories of 
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Mendoza (1585) and de Mailla (1777) and the Jesuits’ Mémoires concernant les 
Chinois (1776). The twenty volumes of the Chinese Repository (1833-51) in 
original silk bindings are of interest, as also are the early issues (1847-59) of the 
Journal of the China Branch ef the Royal Asiatic Society. Most of the periodicals 
on the art and culture of the Far East are represented in unbroken series. 

Among the more rare books and early editions in the Chinese language are 
Ch‘eng-shih mo-yiian, the first Chinese work in which color printing was used; 
and Ming editions of Fang-shih mo-p‘u, Po-ku t‘u-lu, K‘ao-ku t‘u and Ku tung 
chih, Li-tai ming shu-hua chi, and Ta-kuan lu. 

Illustrated catalogues of well-known art collections, mostly in numerous 
volumes and some in color, form a large section of the Library. These include 
Selected Relics of Japanese Art, Catalogue of the Imperial Treasures in the Shdsdin, 
Téy6 bijutsu taikan (in color), Art Treasures of the Temples of Nara, Chosen 
kozeki zufu, and the catalogues of the Kano, Walters, Nezu, and Eumorfopoulus 
collections. The forty volumes of the Kuo Pao Ch‘ang collection, presented to 
the Library about four years ago, constitute a valuable addition to this section 
of the Library, containing original photographs and descriptions in manuscript. 


J apanese 


The Library’s Japanese collection is estimated to contain about 25,000 bound 
volumes and unbound parts. It, has an annual growth of roughly 1,000 volumes. 
Its nucleus was formed by the collections bought from the widow of B. Ponsonby 
Fane and from Sir Henry Parlett. After the 1939-45 war, a large number of 
books formerly in Japanese embassies and consulates in Europe was handed over 
by the Japanese Government. The subjects principally covered are Japanese 
literature and language, history, religion, philosophy, and the social sciences. 
There is also an important section on Japanese contributions to the field of 
Sinology, containing many Chinese texts printed in Japan during the Tokugawa 
period. There is a large number of sdsho and zenshii, mainly of a literary nature 
but also covering the collected writings of Buddhist sects. 

No attempt has been made to specialize in either classical or modern litera- 
ture or history, or in the works of any particular period. The collection is general 
in scope, though it contains a good deal of material in certain specialized fields, 
such as art, archaeology, and calligraphy. Sixty-seven periodicals are currently 
received. There are 16 Japanese manuscripts, including an illustrated manuscript. 
of the Heiji monogatari and one of the Hégen monogatari. 

As with the Chinese collections, a separate catalogue arranged by author 
title, and subject is maintained and kept current. 

Western books on Japan number about 2,000. 


Korean 


There is a small collection of over 200 books in Korean, with about 150 Western 
books on that country. 


Tibetan 


In 1940 the Library received a gift from Mr. M. Pallis of 118 Tibetan block- 
printed books and tracts, 23 Tibetan manuscripts, and 1 Mongolian block- 
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printed book. In addition, three Tibetan manuscripts have been acquired from 
other sources. All of these acquisitions have been catalogued by Dr. Conze. 
Works on Tibet in Western languages number 282. E. G. Pottinger’s notes on 
certain Tibetan-Burman languages are to be found in the Library. 


Mongolian, Manchu, etc. 


The Library possesses one manuscript in the Mongolian language (a transla- 
tion of the Shth-lu of the Manchu Emperor Ch‘ien-lung), and one in Manchu. 
There are 34 Mongolian block prints. 

In addition, printed books in Mongolian and works on the language number 
138; the figure for Manchu is 45. In general, all the standard works in European 
languages on the Mongols and Mongolia are in the Library. 

Sir Gerald Clauson has recently handed over a number of manuscripts repre- 
senting the results of his studies on the Hsi-hsia language. 


South East Asia 


The Library contains 6 Burmese manuscripts, one with 17 Pali texts with 
Burmese nissayas. Two manuscripts in Mon formerly belonged to Professor C. 
Blagden, who also left to the School among his papers several copies of inscrip- 
tions and an unfinished dictionary of Old Mon. Microfilm copies have been made 
of a considerable quantity of Mon manuscripts in the Bernard Free Library in 
Rangoon, which are available in the Library, as are 4 Pali-Mon manuscripts. 
There is one manuscript in Taungthu. 


Of manuscripts in the Tai group of languages the School possesses 7 in Siamese, 
with one Pali-Siamese; 11 in Shan, with 5 Pali-Lao-Shan; 6 in Lao, with 30 
Pali-Lao; and one Pali-Cambodian. There are photostat copies of the annals of 
the kings of Cambodia made from originals in the Royal Library in Pnom Penh. 


South Asia 


The Indian books previously belonging to the London Institution, with books 
from the oriental collections of University College and King’s College, and large 
donations by the India Office, formed the original basis of the South Asia section 
of the Library. These were supplemented at an early period by the purchase of 
the library of Dr. John Faithfull Fleet, and by the presentation of the library 
of Dr. Ernst Haas. The collection has been steadily maintained and increased 
by purchases and donations, but always as a “working” library. No attempt has 
been made to acquire items of interest to collectors, although a few have occa- 
sionally been presented. 

This section contains 481 manuscripts, mostly on palm-leaves, of which 98 are 
in Sanskrit, 159 in Pali, and 148 in Sinhalese. Among this collection are some 
rare and valuable manuscripts, which originally belonged to William Marsden, 
and were presented by him to King’s College in 1835. They include seventeenth- 
century copies of two poems in Marathi on the Old and New Testaments, 
entitled Adi-purina and Deva-purana, by Thomas Stephens, S.J. 

The Library possesses about 17,000 books in the languages of Southern Asia, 
covering the whole range of classical and modern literature. Of these, approxi- 
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mately 5,000 are in Sanskrit, 1,000 in Pali, 2,000 in Hindi, 1,800 in Bengali, 800 
in Gujarati, 900 in Sinhalese, 900 in Tamil, and 1,600 in Urdu. Among these 
are some examples of the work of the earliest Indian printing presses, some of 
which were presented by St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. It is hoped to 
extend the Library’s holdings of each of the modern languages of South Asia 
in turn. 

There are about 9,000 works in Western languages on the history and culture 
of this area, including small collections on law and anthropology. 

Ninety-two periodicals in Western languages dealing with the area are taken 
currently, as are 44 periodicals in vernacular languages. Over 150 other serials 
are taken, and over 30 series of Law Reports. 

There are about 500 pamphlets in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, about 1,000 in 
the modern vernaculars, and about 600 in Western languages. 

The collections on South Asia in all languages are included in the general 
catalogues of the Library, which are all on cards. A modified form of the British 
Museum cataloguing rules is used. The main catalogue, alphabetically arranged 
under author headings, is supplemented by an alphabetical title index and subject 
catalogue. The latter is not as yet very detailed, but it is hoped to revise and 
expand it in the future. A more detailed subject index has been made for a small 
collection of Indian official publications of the late nineteenth century, and it is 
hoped to extend this to include all the Indian official publications. All the 
Library’s acquisitions are catalogued within a few weeks of their arrival. 


New Approaches to Asian History: A Report on 
the London Conference, July 2-6, 1956 


(Prepared by Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania) 


During the summer of 1956 there was held, in London, an international con- 
ference on the subject, “New Approaches to Asian History.” The conference 
met in three sections: South Asia, South East Asia, and the Far East, to discuss 
the significant and interesting papers which had been prepared. With the sup- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the London School itself, which 
assumed entire financial responsibility for the Far Eastern section, there were 
brought together for a week about seventy-five scholars. The majority were 
Europeans, fifty-two, thirty-six of whom were British. The largest group from 
Asia was the Indian, about a dozen, and there were one or more scholars from 
the following countries: Japan, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and Iraq. 
The invitations were issued on a basis not of national origin, but of achievement 
in historical writing in the field of Asian history. 

The groundwork for discussion had been laid by the preparation of papers 
during the previous year and the prior consideration of most of these in seminars 
especially set up for the purpose at the London School in 1955-56, seminars in- 
cluding a half-dozen young scholars from South and South East Asia brought 
to London on Rockefeller Fellowships. This method of organization for con- 
ference discussion proved extraordinarily advantageous; during the six days of 
morning and afternoon sessions, little time was wasted on irrelevancies. The 
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conference owed much to the extremely able chairmanship of C. H. Philips, 
Professor of Indian History at the University of London, and Director-Designate 
of the School. Everything said was preserved by a tape recorder. The staff of 
the London School is now at work distilling and compressing this record, and 
authors are emending their papers in the light of the discussions. The School 
plans the publication of three volumes: ‘History and Historians of South Asia,” 
“History and Historians of South East Asia”, “History and Historians of China 
and Japan’’. In these volumes, there will be no attempt to print the discussions 
in extenso, but it is hoped that the bulk of the material in the eighty-four papers 
can be included in the authors’ own words, even though it may prove impossible 
to reproduce every paper in full. The information in many of the papers, es- 
pecially those of a bibliographical type dealing with work in languages other 
than English, will be especially valuable to many. 

In presenting an account of the conference, one can separate discussions of 
the historiography of early Asian empires from those regarding the modern 
period, characterised as it is primarily by varying degrees of European penetra- 
tion. In the consideration of record-keeping and history-writing in the early 
empires, there was general recognition of the differences between early concepts 
of history in the three regions, Far East, South East Asia, and South Asia; 
especially recognition that China and Japan are in a class by themselves, and 
even significantly differ from each other in this respect. There is nothing compa- 
rable in the other two regions, especially in South East Asia with its paucity of 
sources, to Chinese official histories, written by bureaucrats for bureaucrats with 
posterity in view to defend the past dynasty and to shield it from criticism by 
destroying its official records once the work was completed. Though Japanese 
official histories were less specific in their purpose, later Japanese works, often 
written by persons outside the government, were usually politically motivated. 
In each of the regional sections of the conference, an effort was made to recon- 
struct these early concepts of history and exchange views about them. In the 
discussion about Indonesia, it was striking that the Dutch scholars stressed the 
great difficulties of getting at the heart of the problem, of knowing really what 
was in the minds of those contemporaries on whom we depend for our knowledge 
of the early Javanese empires. Here perhaps the sympathetic European scholar 
needs most the help of his Asian colleague. In the remarks on early India, there 
was recognition among Indians and Europeans alike that perhaps the greatest 
problem is the one of knowing where ‘“‘myth” ceases and fact begins. In regard 
to what we, for lack of a better term, call “medieval” India, there seemed to be 
general recognition that both the historiography of early Islam and the modern 
approach to Islamic history in India and South East Asia need much rethinking 
and reconsideration. One or two of the Muslim scholars present were much 
puzzled that their non-Muslim colleagues thought the Muslims’ approach to the 
problems of Islamic history in these regions was different from theirs. 

It was also noteworthy that no one suggested the development of new non- 
Western standards of criticism. It was taken for granted that, even if, in earlier 
times, Asians had written history in ways different from those in which it is now 
written in the West, there was no need to seek for a new peculiarly Indian, 
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Burmese, or Javanese way of writing history. The problem was to train more 
Asians in the archaeology and historiography of the West, in the critical use of 
sources, in knowledge of the necessary languages, whether Asian or European, 
so that they might bring to the study of the history and literature of the early 
Asian empires the greatest possible ability and insight in the interpretation of 
the centuries which stretch back into the mists of legend. It was generally recog- 
nized that the liquidation of European imperialism in Asia carries with it the 
disappearance of those amateur historians among missionaries, civil servants, 
army officers, and other Europeans who have done so much to rediscover and 
make known this remote past. 

In the discussions of the historiography of modern Asia, perhaps most time 
was spent in attempts to clarify the term ‘Europe-centered.’”’ Quite naturally, 
most of the scholars from Asia felt that Europeans had been unable to write 
objectively about the events of the last four centuries, especially in the heyday 
of Victorian imperialism, and that much of such distortion was inevitably carried 
over into the work of Western-trained scholars in the former “‘colonial’’ empires. 
Some attention had to be paid to differentiating the term ‘“Europe-centered”’ as 
referring to the use of the standards and techniques of Western European his- 
torical scholarship and as referring to writing from a “Europe-centered”’ view- 
point biased consciously or unconsciously by an “imperialist”? mentality. On 
the whole there was genuine understanding on this point. All agreed that much 
modern writing about the three regions suffered from “Europe-centeredness” in 
the latter sense, and that efforts should now be made to redress the balance 
toward greater objectivity. Again, there was recognition that the situation 
differed greatly in the three regions, China and Japan having produced a large 
body of writing about the modern period in their own languages, whereas South 
Asia, in respect to writing about the modern period by Western-trained scholars 
using English, was far ahead of South East Asia, where analogous developments 
had hardly begun. It was pointed out that, as far as the South East Asian coun- 
tries were concerned, there were almost no professionally trained historians. No 
one was optimistic that conditions in that region would soon permit nationals 
of these countries to devote themselves to historical writing on the modern 
period in a spirit of calm detachment and objectivity. 

The most extraordinary aspect of some of these discussions of historical writ- 
ing on the modern period was the lack of attention paid to the consequences of 
Communist penetration. To some participants in the Far Eastern section, it 
seemed as if their colleagues were oblivious of the effect on historiography of 
the advent of the Mao Tse-tung regime. This was perhaps because there were 
no ‘‘Peiping”’ Chinese present and the discussions focussed primarily on the past. 
Nevertheless, the conference should have given more attention to problems of 
Marxist historiography, with respect not only to China but to other parts of 
Asia as well. 

In these discussions of both early and modern periods, the need for certain 
new approaches to Asian history was of course discernible. There was a tacit 
assumption, never brought in question because it is so obvious, that Asians will 
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write more Asian history in the future. Everyone agreed that they must be 
trained in methods of critical and objective historical scholarship as developed 
in modern Europe. Nevertheless, it was assumed that their “approach” would 
be different; products of their own past as well as of their Western training, 
they would be better able to interpret that past. The history of their countries, 
formerly written primarily in terms of men and events, would now be written 
more in terms of the history of ideas and of social and economic institutions. 
Some of the most eminent scholars present realized that various types of 
“nationalist” or other bias might threaten objectivity just as ‘“Europe-centered- 
ness” had in the past, but there was much confidence that the “nationalist” 
phase of historical writing by Asians might well be more temperate and shorter 
in duration than had been the case in certain Western countries, notably the 
United States, in post-independence writing of the “Fourth of July” variety. 
Mention was made of the desirability of scholars in one Asian country making 
themselves specialists in the history of another; but it was agreed that such 
developments were certain to be slow, and needed special attention. The neces- 
sity of the Asian student’s, particularly the Indian and Pakistani student’s, 
emancipation from an educational system in which too little Asian history is 
taught was referred to, but it was understood that this was a topic outside the 
scope of the conference. 

In regard to future historical writing on Asian topics by Europeans, the con- 
sensus of opinion at the conference was that Europeans should of course con- 
tinue to develop a new “non-Europe-centered” approach. There was, as one 
would expect, not the slightest suggestion on the Asians’ part that continuance 
of European work was not welcomed. In fact, the emphasis was all the other 
way, especially as to South and South East Asia. The scholars from both these 
regions realize that, with government-supported universities practically the only 
source of livelihood for the professional historian, the number of historians which 
their countries can support is extremely limited. Though the disappearance of 
the former administrator-historian cannot be deplored, there is a sense of regret 
that there is not some means whereby his place as scholar and writer can be 
filled by the ‘“‘non-Europe-centered”’ European. The opportunities for European 
work in Asian history are therefore still great, and the problem, as we all know, 
is how to get more support for such work from European and American uni- 
versities and foundations. At the conference, there was naturally reference to 
the great advantage which most of the former administrator-historians possessed 
in a familiarity with Asian languages and cultural background, an advantage 
not yet possessed in sufficient degree by their ‘“‘academic’’ successors. 

To many of the Europeans present, it seemed extraordinary that their Asian 
colleagues were not more concerned with the consequences of another “new 
approach”; namely, the increasing amount of historical writing in the modern, 
as distinct from the classical, Asian languages, and the possible consequences of 
the waning, if not the disappearance, of English, French, and Dutch as the 
media of instruction for higher education in South and South East Asia. A 
whole morning was given to discussion of modern historical writing in Indian 
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languages. This evoked pleas for the adoption of some uniform system of sum- 
maries in English, especially of periodical articles, but there was no serious con- 
sideration of the problems which will arise if this trend increases. There was a 
tacit assumption that English will remain the language in which scholars inter- 
ested in writing and teaching Asian history will communicate with each other, 
and that most of their work, especially in regard to South and South Fast Asia, 
will be written in English. There was realization on all sides that this must not 
mean more writing by experts for experts and that the interests of the literate 
non-academic public must be kept in mind by every future historian of Asia, 
whether European or Asian. Nevertheless, no Asian apparently envisaged a 
similar conference held in New Delhi, for example, in the year 2006 as essentially 
different from this one held without interpreters by scholars nearly all of whom 
think as easily in English as in any other tongue. Some mention was made of 
problems as to what historical works in European languages should be trans- 
lated into Asian “national” languages if European languages disappear as media 
of instruction in universities, but these problems were not strictly within the 
purview of the conference. 

All in all, the conference was regarded as a great success, in the words of its 
chairman ‘‘a landmark in the process of writing Asia’s history,” both by the 
participants and the few representatives of the press who attended. Its occurrence 
at this time may be taken both as evidence of European scholars’ recognition 
of the need of emancipation from ‘“Europe-centeredness” and Asian scholars’ 
acceptance of new responsibilities to their own history. For American scholars 
and historians the conference may serve as another reminder that one of our 
great problems is how to bring more of Asia’s history into our teaching and our 
scholarship without sacrificing that breadth and depth of knowledge of the 
European past which is so essential. 


Inter-University Fellowships for Field Training in Chinese Language 
Seven awards have been made for 1957-58 as follows: 


Name University Last Degree Field of Research 
Baruch Boxer Chicago M.A. 1957 Geography 
Michael Gasster Washington (Seattle) M.A. 1953 Modern History 
George Kuwayama Michigan M.A. 1956 Fine Arts 
Mark Mancall Harvard M.A. 1955 Sino-Russian Relations 
James E. Sheridan California (Berkeley) M.A. 1950 Modern History 
Arthur P. Wolf Cornell B.A. 1954 Anthropology 
James J. Wrenn Yale B.A. 1953 Language and Literature 


These people, like the five Fellows in the first year of the program, will spend 
the month of August at Tunghai University in Taichung, and the fall semester 
at the Provincial Normal University in Taipei, after which they will be free to 
plan their own language study. 

Applications for fellowships for 1958-59 must be submitted by January 15, 
1958. Further information about the program can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 








THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


By EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. This invaluable study of Japan and her rela- 
tion to the West has now been totally revised and brought up to date. A stimu- 
lating, fascinating book for all who would understand Japan’s past and present, 
her society and psychology, and her vitally important place in the world today. 
“Tf an American of today can read only one book on Japan, this is the one it 
should be.”—The Saturday Review $5.50 


THE PADARTHATATTVANIRUPANAM OF 


RAGHUNATHA SiIROMANI 


(A DEMONSTRATION OF THE TRUE NATURE OF THE THINGS TO 
WHICH WORDS REFER) 


By KARL H. POTTER. A clear translation of Raghunatha’s work with a run- 
ning commentary designed to aid the reader in understanding the force of the 
arguments. The introduction includes an explanation of the background of the 
Navya-nyaya, the nature of Vaisesika metaphysical categories and the aims of 


the Navya-nydya logicians, all of which aid materially in the study of Raghu- 
natha’s contribution to Indian philosophy.—Harvard-Yenching Institute Stud- 
ies, 17. $5.00 


ELEMENTARY JAPANESE FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Compiled by SERGE ELISSEEFF, EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, and TAKE- 
HIKO YOSHIHASHI. A three-part compilation of the Japanese and Romaji 
texts, with vocabulary, grammar, and notes. PART I, Japanese Text $2.50. 
PART II, Vocabularies, Grammar, and Notes $3.00. PART III, Romanji $1.75 
Harvard-Y enching Institute Publication. 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








CHINESE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL STUDIES 
Special Series 


LIANG Fang-Chung, The Single-Whip Method of Taxation in China. 
August 1956. 77 pages. $2.00 

Harold C. HINTON, The Grain Tribute System of China (1845-1911). 
September 1956. 163 pages. $3.00 

Ellsworth C. CARLSON, The Kaiping Mines (1877-1912). 
May 1957. 174 pages. $3.00. 

CHAO Kuo-Chiin, Agrarian Policies of Mainland China: A Documentary 
Study (1949-1956). 
July 1957. 276 pages. $3.75. 

Edgar SNOW, Random Notes on Red China (1936-1945). 
October 1957. 148 pages. $3.00 

Edwin G. BEAL Jr., The Origin of Likin. 
(in press for December 1957) 


All in photo-offset, 8'¢ x 11, paper covers. 
Order from HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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**The Oriental Book Store of America’”’ 
857 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books 
on the 
FAR EAST, NEAR EAST & MIDDLE EAST 
More than 25,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on Oriental history, religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, linguistic & art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, scholars, and collectors are 
invited to send their wantlists, which will receive our very best attention. 


Catalogues Issued Regularly 
We purchase single works and complete libraries on the Orient and always pay full value. 
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The Transfer of Power in India 


By V. P. Menon 





This book will be recognized as the definitive account of the events leading up to 
the partition of India and the transfer of power from England. The author, a 
prominent government official during this period, has written a detailed narrative 
of events as he witnessed them. ‘“‘For anyone who wants to know what makes. 
Nehru’s India run, why the enmity between India and Pakistan, why Indians 
take what often seems to us a peculiar slant on things, this book is indispensable. 
It treats of complexities that can be covered otherwise only by reading through 
a small library.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 544 pages. Illustrated. $8.60 


Party Polities In India 


The Development of a Multi-Party System 
By Myron Weiner 


Why has a multi-party system developed in India? What effect is this multiplicity 
of parties likely to have on India’s chances for building a stable political frame- 
work within which economic development can take place? What are the prospects 
for the emergence of a strong opposition? In this first major study of India’s 
developing party system, the author employs a series of party case studies to 
explore these questions and assess India’s chances at building a stable political 
life. Published for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University. 

334 pages. 85 


The Political Process and 
Foreign Policy 


The Making of the Japanese Peace Settlement 
By Bernard C. Cohen 


Dr. Cohen examines the major elements of our political process—public opinion, 
interest groups, mass communication media, the executive branch, and Congress 
—and indicates how they influenced the formulation of American foreign policy 
on an important post-war issue, the Japanese Peace Settlement. Particularly 
intriguing is the picture that emerges of John Foster Dulles at work as an agent 
of a Democratic administration. ‘‘A needed and useful study, ranking high on the 
list of books dealing with post-war Japanese-American relations.’”—St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Published for the Center of International Studies, Princeton Univer- 


sity. 304 pages. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 








Chinese Painting 


————— Outstanding RONALD Books 


Leading Masters and Principles 
OSVALD SIREN 


This unique work depicts the de- 
velopment of Chinese painting from 
the Han dynasty to the reign of the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung. Includes two 
volumes of collotype plates, many 
reproduced for the first time in the 
West. ‘‘. . . very welcome to the growing 
number of lovers of Chinese painting.”’ 


Gardens 


of China 


Built around a collection of more 
than 200 exquisite plates—eleven in 
color—this widely acclaimed work 
deals with compositional elements 
of the garden, as well as with archi- 
tectural embellishments. ‘‘. . . well- 


China and Gardens 


of the Eighteenth Century 


This magnificently illustrated 
work gives artistic insight into the 
wave of Chinese influence which 
swept European culture in the 18th 
century. Discusses all major aspects 
of the movement, especially its in- 
fluence on the art of garden design. 


Oriental Art. 4 color frontispieces; 
47 halftones, 838 collotype plates, 834 
z 11. Limited Edition. PART I: Vols. 
I, II, and I1I—Published. PART II: 
Vols. IV, V, and VI—Forthcoming. 
(Either part may be purchased sepa- 
rately.) Price: $72 per 3 volume set. 


OSVALD SIREN 


documented, beautifully illustrated 
. . . the book is nostalgic for those who 
love Chinese gardens; for those who do 
not know them it is a delightful intro- 
duction to one of the many beautiful 
creations of Chinese thought.’’ Artibus 
Asiae. 363 pp. 9% x 12. $30 


of Europe 


OSVALD SIREN 


“Dr. Sirén has done an outstanding 
piece of work . . . the illustrations are 
of a quality seldom attained in Ameri- 
can publications.” Landscape Archi- 
tecture. 267 ills., 16 in color; 436 pp. 
9144 x 12. $30. 


China’s Dragon Robes 
SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


A scholarly survey of the colorful 
dragon-patterned garments of the 
later dynasties. Discusses the evolu- 
tion of the robes and their refinement 


during the Ch’ing dynasty—their 
function, symbolism, weaving and 


Gyeing Spchadqees, and their place in 
astern culture. Thoroughly 
documented and annotated. “A 
valuable contribution to the study of an 
important, but hitherto neglected aspect 
of Chinese culture.”” Eastern World. 
21 plates; 230 pp. $7.50 


4,000 Years of China’s Art 


DAGNY CARTER 


The product of a lifetime of study, 
this authoritative book traces the 
development of Chinese painting, 
sculpture, pottery, textiles, and 
architecture from the earliest origins 
to the present. Includes 239 superb 
photographs of some of the oldest and 


—=THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


rarest masterpieces of Chinese art. 
‘* . . presents the unparalleled achieve- 
ments of Chinese art authentically, 
perceptively, and with a surprising 
amount of detail.” Art Digest. 2 
maps; 358 pp. $7.50 


e 15 East 26th St., New York 10— 
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The rise and the challenge of four great world 


movements in the Near East— 


The Multitudes in 
the Valley 


By DENIS BALY 


WW ithout fear or favor, the author, who has spent 20 years teaching in 
the Middle East, analyzes the religious, social, and political back- 
ground of its peoples; the Jews, Arabs, and Westerners. What are the . 
pressures of nationalism, of the complex organization of Christianity in the 
East, of the attitudes and needs of the common man? “‘An important, really 
very much needed book . . . (It enters) into the thinking and attitudes of 
the people on both sides of the line in Palestine better than anything else I 
have seen. Baly has observed keenly, thought seriously, and expressed 
clearly, without fear or favor all sides of the horribly complicated and 
tragically messed up situation in the Holy Land.’’—Millar Burrows, author 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Photographs. $5.00 
- At your bookstore 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Why ‘they chose freedom 


This authentic story of the 88,000 Chi- 
nese and North Korean prisoners who 
chose to remain on freedom’s side of the 
Bamboo Curtain shows a little-known 
aspect of the final outcome in Korea— 
one immensely significant to the Free 
World. 

Col. Hansen vividly describes how 
tens of thousands of these prisoners, dis- 
illusioned with communism, refused re- 
patriation to their homelands in spite of 
continuous threats and pressures from 
spies and communist agents. The heart- 
ening, often amusing story of the “anti- 
communist heroes” reveals clearly the 
disastrous loss of face suffered by com- 
munism in Asia at a crucial epoch in 
modern history. 


HEROES BEHIND 
BARBED WIRE 
By Kenneth K. Hansen, Colonel,{USA, former Chief of Psychological Warfare, Far 


East Command 
336"pages, illustrated, $4.95 
At your favorite bookstore 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 
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A. B. GRISWOLD 


DATED BUDDHA IMAGES 
OF NORTHERN SIAM 


With an introduction by George Coedés 


Connoisseurs and collectors are here given the means, for the first time, to judge the bronzes of 
northern Siam adequately. Some eighty examples are illustrated, covering a period of four centuries. 
While they are a representative sampling of the art as a whole, these particular pieces were selected 
because they bear dated inscriptions. 

The inscriptions had escaped notice until the author searched them out in the course of his travels. 
In addition to the date, they often give the name of the patron who commissioned the work, and 
reveal something of the circumstances connected with it. It was a simple matter for patrons of high 
rank to commission an image: they furnished the metal, and gave instructions to the craftsmen who 
were in their permanent service. Lesser citizens had to contrive some other arrangement; the strain 
their piety cost them and the schemes they adopted can be glimpsed from the inscriptions. The 
image-makers themselves are never named—unless they happened to be at the same time donors, 
contributing their efforts as an act of merit. The best of them, being attached to the royal household, 
are consequently anonymous. 

The author shows how the art began its greatness in forced growth, stimulated and yet troubled 
by exotic influences. A headstrong king of northern Siam, having commandeered the best craftsmen 
of the cities he conquered, sent a mission to India to obtain models for his architects and sculptors 
to copy. The most characteristic type of image cast in his reign is majestic to the point of arrogance; 
after his death it gradually went out of production, and other types—more appropriate “reminders” 
of the gentle Doctrine—took its place. But at a tragic moment, when the capital was facing certain 
doom, the citizens banded together to cast a great bronze statue of the now obsolete type, in wistful 
retrospect of their past glory. When the kingdom fell to alien invaders, the art of sculpture was over- 
taken by catastrophe. Later there was a brief recovery, and then a long decline. 

The dated series reveals facts that may surprise many readers. Some very poor work was done in 
the “best” period, and good work was done in the period of decline. The evolution of plastic formulas, 
though for the most part slow and orderly, was subject to sudden breaks that caused abnormal 
growths. One such abnormal growth was the “art of Chiengsaen,” which was until recently been 
given a dating several hundred years too early. 

In the absence of inscriptions, the clues for assigning dates to Buddha images are scanty and 
elusive. This is the first time so extensive a dated series from Southeast Asia has been published. It 
points the way to surer methods of solving chronological problems in the arts of all the Hinayana 
countries. 


97 pages, 56 plates, 12 illustrations in the text, 1 map. 
Size 23 X 32 cm. Cloth bound. Swiss frs. 36.50 or $8.50 





Orders are accepted through any agent or bookseller, or directly by 
ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS, ASCONA, SWITZERLAND 
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